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HYMN ON THE NATIVITY. 

I sine the birth was born to-night, 

The Author both of life and light: 
The angels so did sound it; 

And like the ravish’d shepherds said, 

Who saw the light, and were afraid, 

Yet search’d, and true they found it. 


The Son of God, the Eternal King, 
That did us all salvation bring, 
And freed the soul from danger ; 
He whom the whole world could not take, 
The Word, which heaven and earth did make, 
Was now laid in a manger. 


The Father’s wisdom will’d it so, 
The Son’s obedience knew no No, 
Both wills were one in stature; 
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And as that wisdom had decreed, 
The Word was now made Flesh indeed, 
And took on Him our nature. 


' 
What comfort by Him do we win, 
Who made Himself the price of sin 
To make us heirs of glory! 
To see this Babe, all innocence, 
A martyr born in our defense: 
Can man forget this story ? 


CHURISTMAS-DAY. 


As on the night before this blesséd morn 
A troop of angels unto shepherds told, 
Where, in a stable, He was poorly born 
Whom nor the earth nor heav’n of heav’ns ean hold: 
Through Bethlem rung 
This news of their retyrn; 
Yea, angels sung 
That God with us was born; 
And they made mirth because we should not mourn. 


\ His love, therefore, O let us all confess, 
And to the sons of men His work express! 


This favor Christ vouchsaféd for our sake— 
To buy us thrones, He in a manger lay ; 
Our weakness took, that we His strength might tuke 
And was disrob’d that He might us array. 
Our flesh He wore, 
Our sins to wear away ; 
Our curse He bore, 
That we escape it may, 
And wept for us, that we might sing for aye. 


His love, therefore, O let us all confess, 
And to the sous of men His work express! 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Tue shepherds went their hasty way, 
And tound the lowly stable-shed 
Where the Virgin-Mother lay: 
And now they checked their eager tread, 
For to the Babe, that at her bosom clung, 
A mother’s song the Virgin-Mother sung. 


They told her how a glorious light, 
Streaming from a heavenly throng, 
Around them shone, suspending night, 
While sweeter than a mother’s song 
Blest angels heralded the Saviour’s birth, 
Glory to God on high! and Peace on Earth. 


She listened to the tale divine, 
And closer still the Babe she prest; 
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“THK SUKPHERDS WENT THEIR HASTY WAY.” 


And while she cried, The Babe is mine! 

The milk rushed faster to her breast; 

Joy rose within her like a snmmer’s morn: 
Peace, peace on earth! the Prince of Peace is born, 


Thon Mother of the Prince of Peace, 
Poor, simple, and of low estate ! 
That strife should vanish, battle cease, 
O why should this thy soul clate? 
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Sweet music’s loudest note, the poet’s story— 
Didst thou ne’er love to hear of fame and glory ? 


And is not war a youthful king, 
A stately hero clad in mail? 
Beneath his footsteps laurels spring; 
Him earth’s. majestic monarchs hail 
Their friend, their playmate; and his bold bright eye 
Compels the maiden’s love-confessing sigh. 


“Tell this in some more courtly scene, 
To maids and youths in robes of state! 
[I am a woman poor and mean, 
And therefore is my soul elate. 
War is a ruffian, all with guilt defiled, 
That from the aged father tears his child. 


“ A murderous fiend, by fiends adored, 
He kills the sire and starves the son; 
The husband kills, and from her ‘board 
Steals all his widow’s toil had won; 
Plunders God’s world of beauty; rends away 
All safety from the night, all comfort from the day. 


“Then wisely is my soul elate 
That strife should vanish, battle cease; 
I’m poor and of a low estate, 
The mother of the Prince of Peace. 
Joy rises in me like a summer’s morn: 
Peace, peace on earth! the Prince of Peace is born.” 


MERCY’S APPEAL TO GOD FOR MAN. 


Wnuo can forget—never to be forgot— 

The time that all the world in slumber lies, 
When, like the stars, the singing angels shot 
To earth, and Heav’n awakéd all his eyes 

To see another sun at midnight rise 
On earth? Was never sight of pareil fame; 
For God before, man like Himself did frame, 
But God Himself now like a mortal man became. 


A Child He was, and had not learnt to speak, 
That with His word the world before did make; 

His mother’s arms Him bore, He was so weak, : 
That with one hand the vaults of heav’n could shake; 
See how small room my infant Lord doth take, 

Whom all the world is not enough to hold! 

Who of His years or of His age hath told? 

Never such age so young, never a child so old. 


And yet but newly He was infanted, 
And yet already He was sought to die; 
Yet scarcely born, already banishéd ; 
Not able yet to go, and fore’t to fly; 
But scarcely fled away, when, by-and-by 
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“AND FOUND THE LOWLY STABLE-SHED.” 


The tyrant’s sword with blood is all defiled, 
And Rachel, for her sons, with fury wild, 
Cries, “O thou cruel king!” and “O my sweetest child !” 


Egypt His nurse became, where Nilus springs, 
Who, straight to entertain the rising sun, 

The hasty harvest in his bosom brings ; 
But now for drieth the fields were all undone, 
And now with waters all is overrun: 
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So fast the Cynthian mountains pour’d their snow, 


When once they felt the sun so near them glow, 
That Nilus Egypt lost, and to a sea did grow. 


The angels caroll’d loud their song of peace ; 
The curséd oracles were strucken dumb; 
To see their Shepherd the poor shepherds press ; 
To see their King the kingly Soplies come; 
And them to guide unto his Master’s home 
A star comes dancing up the Orient, 
That springs for joy over the strawy tent, _ 
Where gold, to make their Prince a crown, they all present. 


Young John, glad child! before he could be born, 
Leapt in the womb, his joy to prophesy ; 

Old Anna, though with age all spent and worn, 
Proclaims her Saviour to posterity ; 
And Simeon fast his dying notes doth ply. 

Oh, how the blesséd souls about Him trace! 

It is the Sire of Heav’n thou dost embrace: 

Sing, Simeon, sing—sing, Simeon, sing apace ! 





TWO HUNDRED AND TWO. 


peo town of Telephone is ten miles from 
Boston. It is comfortably situated on 
the Breakwater Branch of the Happiness 
wnd Energy Railroad, whose trains leave the 
Boston and Mexico Dépdt at all inconven- 
ient hours of the day and evening, reaching 
Telephone when they feel like it, and de- 
parting at the same time, the half or even 
the whole of a minute in advance of their 
time-tables being looked upon, perhaps, by 
the corporation as a delicate atonement for 
avoidable delays in arrival, and as tending 
in the long-run to exhibit the law of com- 
pensation and the equality of things. 

No one was ever heard, however, to crit- 
icise the railway communication of Tele- 
phone with the outer world except the 
house-hunters; and as this long-suffering 
class of society formed the larger part of 
the passengers, naturally little attention 
was paid to their preferences. 

So at least a man was thinking, some- 
what sulkily, one bitter day last November, 
as—having lost his dinner, gained a sore 
throat, and paid Telephone’s most aspiring 
price for carriage hire to prospect the town 
in forty-five minutes, and find a home for a 
lifetime before the two o’clock train went— 
he found himself gaping at the empty track, 
whose conscious rails trembled yet with the 
thrill of departed foree. He had not only 
lost his train; he had failed to find his 
house. Any under-graduate in human ex- 
perience will comprehend how heavily the 
annoyance of the one circumstance was 
heightened by the existence of the other. 

“Didn’t lose the train, did you now?” 
The station-mistress said this. She spoke 





in a tone of cautions sympathy, not unlike 
that with which we approach the threshold 
where we are uncertain whether death has 
recently preceded us, 

She came out from her little “ parlor” into 
the deserted waiting-room. Beyond the 
swinging and uncertain door one could per- 
ceive the colors of a very modern carpet, a 
paper dado, German ivies, an air-tight stove, 
decorated blacking bottles, a child framing 
chromos in colored straws, a girl in a pull- 
back and imitation lace frill thrumming 
polkas at a piano with its legs in ealico 
pantaloons, rag mats, a cat, and the odors of 
beefsteak and doughnuts. As the woman 
stood in the doorway a baby crawled after 
her, pushing aside her flounced alpaca skirts, 
and from beneath them regarded the pas- 
senger with the marble calm peculiar toa 
child of the railway, to whom men, machin- 
ery, and other sources of disturbance are as 
unimportant as a daily lullaby. 

The mother’s ankle, which the child first 
generously revealed, and then obligingly 
-alled attention to by clasping it with one 
hand and pounding it with the other in a 
particularly absent-minded way—the moth- 
er’s ankle was incased in.a shapely Balbrig- 
gan stocking of striped red and white, which 
lost itself in the outline of a well-fitting 
“ Newport tie.” 

“Beg pardon, madam?” said the passen- 
ger. He was wondering if he had sworn 
a little about the train. He did not know 
that there were women about. What a 
consummately American scene it was in 
there behind that self-conscious, superior, 
jealous door! Comfortable enough, too. 
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“ DIDN'T LOSE THE 


They had a right to feel superior, these peo- 
ple with houses. He would have accepted 
five rooms in a railway station himself then 
not ungratefully. It might well be jealous, 
the door that creaked guard upon the black- 
ing bottles and the kitten and the baby. 

He felt to the full at that moment the in- 
definable eternal aristocracy of home, won- 
dering if he had ever felt it before. She 
might put her piano in calico trousers to 
the end of her days, this high-cheeked wom- 
an; but she did not invite strange gentle- 
men into the room where her little dangh- 
ter sat practicing in the pull-back and the 
frill. 

“T’m sorry you lost it,” pursued the sta- 
tion-mistress, with some vain effort to dis- 
unite the baby and the Balbriggan stock- 
ing; “and your dinner too, I'll dare say? 
Next one goes at quarter to five. Hope 
you'll set down and make yerself as com- 
fortableas youcan. Ill turn onthe draught 
a mite; it’s growing cold. There! There’s 
a lady I’ve got to speak to. She left a bun- 
dle of salary here. They ’most always leave 
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TRAIN, DID YOU Now ?” 


something—pocket-books and parasols and 
arctics; we have one man always leave sas- 
singers. They come from Boston dead beat 
out, and so they drop things—butter, and 
silk dresses, and no end of neck-ties and that. 
I'll wait till she gits along. 
pity to have her salary spile. 
ford salary none too often.” 

“Tt is cold, as you say,” suggested the 
passenger, idly, “and the mud is not yet 
frozen stiff. Allow me; I will hand the 
package to the lady. Oblige me by staying 
in-doors with the baby—as you should,” he 
added, with unconscious autocracy. It 
seemed to him unnatural that a woman with 
a baby should go out of doors. It usually 
did, he thought, but he had never. perhaps. 
recognized this essentially masculine train 
of logic in himself before. She should sit 
down, in the clean red and white striped 
stockings, under the German ivies, and 
watch those patient frames go fitting them- 
selves under impatient little fingers, colored 
straw to colored straw. 

It was not until he got out into the keen 


It seemed a 
She can’t af- 
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air that he remembered how much beefsteak 
and donghnuts this picturesque course of 
action involved breathing. 

This lady now who had lost her “ salary.” 
As he explained his errand in a word, stand- 
ing before her with lifted hat, he canght 
himself wondering incoherently whether she 
liked it, facing the full east wind. She 
stood with her face to the marshes, beyond 
whose pale gray tides the other tides of the 
sea could be neither seen nor heard. Yet 
the air was salt with them; he could taste 
them with his dinnerless lips. But the lady 
was protected with a veil of heavily figured 
old-fashioned lace; perhaps she did not 
tuste the salt. At all events, she had her 
celery, probably her dinner too, and a house. 
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The passenger put on his hat again, and 
dreamily returned to the station. As the 
celery lady walked on, with rather a bound- 

ing step for a woman who could have been 
no longer in her first youth (he should judge 

| by the gravity of her dress and the repose 
of her carriage), he bluntly wished he had 
some more women to think about before five 
o'clock, Probably the station-mistress had 
shut her Balbriggan stockings away with 
the piano legs by this time. He had a great 
| mind to knock, and ask her to let the cat 
come out and stay with him. Not the baby. 

He wouldn’t ask for the baby. It would 
probably attack the hem of his pantaloons 
to hunt for striped stockings—and his were 
apale gray. Then it would be disappointed, 
and perhaps cry. Besides, he was muddy. 

But the baby was already there before 
him; the mother held it deftly under one 
arm while she poked the fire in the sad eyl- 
inder stove with a cheerful muscle. 

“How large is this metropolis?” asked 
the passenger, abruptly, coming to warm his 
hands before the burning heart of the coals, 
which acquired a preternatural homelike- 
ness from the fact that it was the only spot 
of comfort or of color in the bare room ; it 
was clean, though, that room: they always 
were when your station-master wasa woman. 

“ Sir ?” 

“How mary people are there in this 
town?” 

“Two thousand.” 

“ How old is it?” 

“Two years.” 

“Two years! And all these houses ?” 

“There ain’t a house in this town, Sir, 
hain’t been built within two years—only 
one.” 

“* And how old, pray, is that ?” 

“Two hundred.” 

“This is not a common state of things,” 
said the passenger, after a pause. 

“We wouldn’t have that,” pursued the 
station-mistress, in the regretful tone of 
one who is explaining away a blemish on 
a friend’s character, “ but for the b’und’ry 
line.” 

“ The—what kind of line ?” 

“Well, yes. When they laid us out they 
ent the b’und’ry line acrost Palestine, and 
cut this lady right through; and so we hed 
to take her. And that’s how she happens 
to be so old; for Palestine is full of that 
kind of folks, and the rest of us so young, 
Sir. There’s three first-rate chances up that 
way—two sales and one rent, besides a barn 
—and not too near the steam-shovel.” 

“The steam-shovel?” echoed the passen- 
ger. 

“Why, yes,” said the station-mistress, 
closing the stove door with a snap of superior 
intelligence. “Don’t youknow? They use 
it for building the aqueduct, and for gravel 
trains, and all those things. Folks don’t 
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TWO HUNDRED AND TWO. 


always like it, because it shovels all night. 
Some take it to heart so, tley move away. 
But you hev to pay higher as you get off 
from it. There’s a good many things to con- 
sider in buying house lots in Telephone.” 

“So it seems,” said the passenger. “I 
think Pll run out, if ve got three hours to 
wait, and look at those places opposite the 
house from Palestine. I surely have seen 
none such.” 

“T would if I was you,” said the station- 
mistress. © She seemed to have changed her 
mind about something she was going to say 
to the passenger, speaking with a slight re- 
serve, as to a possible neighbor of whom 
one knew nothing. She gathered the baby 
into her neck and turned away. She shut 
the door upon her sacred little daughter 
and the pull-back and the polka. 

She was at home, thought the passer- 
ger, as he turned out into the now fast-ris- 
ing wind, and smacked his hungry lips again, 
to taste the salt from the unseen sea. 


Miss Vesta Rollinstall came and looked 
at the clouds with a gentle sigh. - Stand- 
ing in the street below, one could almost 
have seen her sigh. She was not a sighing 
woman either. Her wooden house was gray, 
but not with paint; gray, too, was the sleeve 
of her cashmere dress which thrust the gray 
blind back, and held an ashes-of-roses cur- 
tain half drawn, as if reluctant to shut out 
the bleached grass in the front yard, the 


black trunks and branches of the few and 
faithful elms that the “ b’und’ry line” had 
left her, the colorless gravel heaps in the 
empty corner lot, the dull outline of the 
aqueduct, the gray paint (mixed with ker- 
osene) of the opposite empty house, and the 
grayer hue of the bending and more empty 


heavens. She was reluctant. She stood 
longer than usual on these pallid Novem- 
ber nights taking her last look at the out- 





er world, dreading to light the old lamps 
which had not yet yielded the field to that 
puffy and expensive suburban gas; slow to 
acknowledge that night had come; unready 
to admit by this mute leave-taking of her 
neighbors that it was time to turn the old- 
fashioned bolt in the uneven front-door, 
and to know that there wonld be no occa- 
sion to open it again till she peered out, 
shivering in her dressing-gown, at six 
o'clock next morning, to pull in the little 
pint can that the milk-man would leave at 
three. 

She did not even keep a dog. 
stalls never had. 

The Rollinstalls, it is needless to say, were 
a very old family; none older in Palestine. 
Miss Vesta prided herself upon being too 
good an American to remember this fact— 
and accordingly seldom forgot it. She had 
acceded cheerfully to the geographieal and 
political fate which had expatriated her 
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into this truly representative American com- 
munity with the absurd name and the ab- 
surder aspirations, feeling it to be her duty; 
parted even with the ancestral elms and the 
apple orchard, to make way for the Happi- 
ness and Energy Railroad, without an audi- 
ble groan... Many of her Palestine friends 
had moved to town; Miss Vesta sometimes 
wondered why. Now and then they came 
out to lunch with her. Others had died; 
for Miss Vesta was no longer young. Some 
had married, which amounted to the same 
thing. Miss Vesta lived very much alone. 
As years went on she sometimes felt as if 
that “b’und’ry line,” invisible, intangible, 
unassailable thing as it was, had in deed and 
truth cut her off from her old familiar life 
into this new and unnatural one, in which 
she felt herself as solitary among the bus- 
tling young couples who gossiped and laugh- 
ed and trusted their way along, with unpaid 
debts and uncounted babies, as the gambrel- 
roofed, unpainted house itself, set wistfully 
down among its pert aud peaked neighbors. 

In pleasant weather she had a theory that 
she did not think about these things. But 
when it was stormy, as to-night, she could 
not deny that she hated it all—yes, all; the 
whole new, shiny, vulgar sight; the little 
square lots with the turned-up turf,in which 
no tree nor shrub had found a shelter, not 
even a make-shift of an arbor-vite, fresh 
from the nursery, and shivering to a stake, 
like a’ baby learning to walk in a baby- 
jumper; where the human babies played 
about in the mud, while their fathers paint- 
ed the fences aud put on silver door-plates, 
and their mothers wore trailing calico wrap- 
pers on week-days and velveteen suits on 
Sundays, and kept the blinds of the parlor 
shut. She hated the rows of cheap houses, 
all alike; she hated the signs put out, “ For 
Sale” or “ To Let ;” the shabby paint peeling 
off; the smell of the concrete sidewalks; 
the barbarous steam-shovel; the gangs of 

laborers. putting water-works into streets 
whose existence she had not heard of a 
month ago; the lines of lank men pouring 
every day to and from the business trains; 
the serenity of their uncultivated and un- 
thoughtful faces: why, the half of them 
were mortgaged over the depth of soul and 
body for those square little showy homes 
of theirs! 

Miss Vesta felt very lonely whenever she 
began to hate any thing. So now, as she 
stood reluctantly clinging to the ashes-of- 
roses curtains, casting her eyes up and down 
the empty streets, they slowly darkened and 
blurred ; one quiet tear rolled and fell upon 
her gray dress. 

“ Nonsense !” said Miss Vesta, with a start. 
“Salt spoils cashmere!” and she went for the 
hartshorn bottle to rub off the spot. Miss 
Vesta did not often ery. 

When she came back, resolutely this time, 
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to draw the curtain close, she saw, across 
the gloom of the rapidly darkening street, 
and through the drizzle of the rain which 
now fell steadily, that lights were astir in 
the opposite house. She stood for a minute 
looking over. It was Mr. Jobbs, with ten- 
ants possible, or perhaps even actual. It 
often happened. She was used to it—rath- 
er liked to see it. Of all these people who 
came out house-huuting on the afternoon 
trains, Jobbs would decoy one some day to 
sign the lease of his leaky house; the fam- 
ily would have the rheumatism, but she 
would have neighbors. Possibly — who 
knew ?—pleasant neighbors like the dear 
old lady Church who had pneumonia there 
last year; or the young Pettiwinkler, with 
the very clean baby, on the corner; or even 
the Purchases, whom she liked so much 
when she helped them through with the 
scarlet fever; or the Adamses, who sub- 
scribed to her mission Sunday-school. 

It was noticeable how pereeptibly Miss 
Vesta’s opinion of Telephone rose asshe stood 
looking at the cheerful flicker of Mr. Jobbs’s 
kerosene lamp from empty room to empty 
room across there in the dusk, and the bro- 
ken outline of the shadows that the two 
men made, seen through the uncurtained 
windows as Jobbs threw back the blinds. 
The Jobbs shadow was short, square, and 
familiar. ‘The tenant shadow was tall and 
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strange, yet, after the moment’s glance, 
seemed not unfamiliar either. This struck 
Miss Vesta pleasantly as she drew her cur- 
tain in good faith at last, shrinking sudden- 
ly back, as if she had herself been visible 
behind the small green panes of her old 
window. Perhaps it would be a gentle- 
manly person with a nice wife. Miss Vesta 
felt starved sometimes for a woman—a wom- 
an one would care to see, perhaps, twice 
a week. In Palestine how she and Susy 
Hemlock used to “run in” every day! There 
seemed no place to “run in” to in Tele- 
phone. And Susy was dead. And it was 
time to light the astral lamp and the kitch- 
en lamp, and to put on the kettle. She must 
wash the celery too, which would not keep 
till to-morrow. 

It was searcely a Palestine custom, eating 
celery for supper. Miss Vesta crushed it 
delicately and doubtfully. She liked to do 
things as she was brought up to do them. 
She washed her solitary tea-cnp and her 
two silver spoons and her lonely goblet 
daintily by themselves in the Dresden bow] 
upon the table, just as she used to do when 
she “kept help,” before her Michigan Cen- 
tral stock went down and she had no one 
to tell her that it was time to sell. Aft- 
er she had wiped the silver and glass with 
delicate fingers upon a fine old red and blue 
fruit doyley by the light of the astral, she 
went into the kitchen, turned up her sleeves, 
turned up her dress, put on an apron, and 








“did” the rest of the dishes by the little 
brass kitchen lamp. 

After this she turned down her sleeves, 
with darned Valenciennes at the wrist, 
turned down the skirt of the cashmere 
(which had been her “afternoon dress” for 
seven years), went into the silent parlor 
and lighted the fire in the fire-place, and 
sat down alone. She did not light that fire 
often. Open fires are expensive company. 
When it stormed, she sometimes allowed 
herself the luxury. She sat in a low cush- 
ioned rocking-chair, in the irregular light. 
She had a pink ribbon at her throat, over 
her gray dress; it was of the old-fashioned 
rose pink now so hard to find, not a seorech 
of Magenta in it, pure as a blush-bud on a 
June day, deepening as one looked at it. 
Stiff little roses were painted on it in water- 
colors. Susy Hemlock painted that ribbon 
for her one day; she had a cold—couldn’t 
come—couldn’t wait—Jared brought it 
over. 

Miss Vesta rose and walked about the 
room two or three times. The Rollinstall 
ladies often had that trick of pacing the 
room—a habit which only women of inde- 
pendent character and circumstance are apt 
to have,I believe. The Rollinstalls had al- 
ways felt at liberty to do as they chose. 
Usually, however, they chose to do largely 
the same things. When they married, they 
married clergymen or lawyers; brought up 
their children to have the measles under 
allopathic treatment, to brush their teeth 
three times a day, and never to go to church 
twice a Sunday before they were five years 
old. When they did not marry, they kept 
house; no female Rollinstall went to live 
with her relatives unless it were a very 
clear case that she was the giver, not the 
receiver, of benefits by so doing; they never 
quartered themselves on young married 
brothers or struggling male cousins: a Rol- 
linstall preferred her own household, if it 
were in an attic. No one ever questioned the 
suitability of any such arrangement which 
members of her family might make. Miss 
Vesta herself was but thirty-five when her 
mother died, and there was a second cousin 
who took a flat alone at twenty-six. But 
hers died. Jane Rollinstall bore forever 
about her the sacred and sweet shield of 
maiden widowhood. Happy Jane! 

Miss Vesta said “Happy Jane!” aloud, 
pacing bitterly to and fro. The storm had 
now come on heavily, and she could hear 
the wind beat up and down the level, lone- 
ly street. Miss Vesta’s had not died. Now 
and then Miss Vesta remembered this. It 
was a luxury to think about him at all, 
like the open fire, only to be indulged in on 
stormy nights. He had not died. O that 
he had! O that he had! Sometimes, if 
it stormed very hard, Miss Vesta said this 














too aloud, crying passionately oat. Some- 
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times she thought if this had been so, how 
blessed she would be. But he did not die; 
he only got tired of waiting. Why was it 
that men could not wait? Women did. 

And they could not marry then. Jared 
himself admitted it after a while. But it 
was a good while before Miss Vesta stopped 
remembering on stormy nights how he look- 
ed the day she told him—blazing, white, 
taking her face between his shaking hands 
—ler face, young then, and not uncomely : 
there was never a Rollinstall who was not 
comely. They used that sweet, decorous 
word when they spoke of it even in their 
own hearts; it seemed more reserved, Miss 
Vesta thought, more modest, than “ pretty” 
or “ good-looking.” 

Miss Vesta’s thought had diverged just 
here, like my sentence. She did not like 
to keep it where it was; it took her breath. 

“T never will endure it!” Jared Hemlock 
said. “I can not live without you. Nei- 
ther heaven nor hell shall come between 
us. Vll have you somehow, Vesta.” 

Miss Vesta’s pale face scorched as she sat 
alone there by her own fire, with no one 
else in all the empty house. She looked at 
her withering hands, the prim, pure colors 
of her dress. It seemed to her a kind of 
rudeness that any man should ever have 
been in the world talking so to her, it was 
so far off now. And then he had not had 
. her somehow. He had lived without her. 
He had endured it. Nor was it heaven or 
hel!-that had come between them. 

It was nothing so romantic or profane as 
that, thought poor Miss Vesta. It was only 
that her mother had the paralytic stroke, and 
that her father, as every body knew, grew 
blind. Some one must take care of them. 
There was nobody but Miss Vesta. 

And then there was not much to live on. 
There were rich Rollinstalls—rich enough 
to have bought up the Michigan Central 
Railroad—but that was the Rhode Island 
branch. And Jared was the minister's son. 
Jared said 
He studied 
And they had waited and waited. 


Ministers, of course, were poor. 
he never would be a minister. 
law. 
Jared used to come to tea every Thursday 
night. 

And then there came a time when Jared 


would wait no longer. He went to Ger- 
many. Jared went to Germany, to study 
law or something. He went partly for his 
health, poor fellow. He had a touch of 
rheumatism, or-- what was it? At first 
they wrote to one another. But her moth- 
er lived on, aud on, and on, poor moth- 
er! quite changed, and with broken mind 
and petulant ways. And when her father 
grew so helpless Miss Vesta sat down one 
day, in a fever of worry and weariness, and 
wrote to Jared that since her duty was at 
home, and was likely to be there till she 
was old and ill herself, since God had willed 
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it so, and since they could not help it, she or 
he, aud since he was so far away, and in 
strange scenes and among strange people, 
perhaps they had better call themselves 
dear friends only to each other, knowing 
so little as they did what the future had 
in store for him especially. And Jared 
wrote that perhaps they had, but that no 
one else could be so dear as she—not even 
in Germany; which was a great comfort to 
Miss Vesta for a little while. She had nev- 
er been in Germany. She felt as if that 
inysterious country abounded in pleasant 
ladies with no invalid parents to take care 
of. And so by-and-by Jared did not write 
so often. And so one day she saw it in the 
Puritan Recorder that he was married, and 
that his wife’s first name was Berta, and 
that she lived in Leipsic. And Jared sent 
ecards to the family. And then he wrote 
no more. And he had never come home. 
Jane Rollinstall had a theory that he was 
dead. Once she had expressed it to Miss 
Vesta. But Miss Vesta could not talk about 
it. She did not answer Jane. Her father 
died that year. When she was thirty-five 
her mother followed him. The old lady 
complained a great deal to the neighbors of 
her daughter the last year of her life; said 
that Vesta had not got married, and was a 
burden to the family. Miss Vesta laid her 
away in the Rollinstall lot of the Palestine 
Cemetery, with a sickening grief which none 
of the occasional friends who came from 
Boston to lunch with her seemed to under- 
stand; even Jane Rollinstall herself said it 
was not like losing one’s husband or lover, 
but invited Miss Vesta to spend a month 
with her. 

Miss Vesta cried when nobody saw her, 
and then cried because there was nobody to 
see her; and so, for economy, gave up cry- 
ing by-and-by, except on stormy nights, as I 
said. She had lived a hard life of devotion 
to a hard duty for a great while. Every 
nerve in her body and soul quivered tense 
now like a breaking thing. She could not 
afford to become hysterical. If she did, 
something would snap. 

Youth dies hard, and hope harder. Miss 
Vesta could not understand at first, when 
at thirty-five she was left alone in the un- 
painted house, where two hundred years of 
human joy and anguish kept her mute com- 
pany, that doing one’s definite duty brave- 
ly and patiently to the end does not bring 
one definite happiness. She had really felt 
sometimes as if God must mean to surprise 
her now that the duty was done, as if He 
had kept some good thing waiting till she 
could take it. 

At first she thought it must be the mis- 
sion Sunday-school He meant, for to the 
Sunday-school she had turned devoutly and 
devotedly as soon as her lonely hands were 
free. All the Rollinstall ladies taught in 
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mission schools; usually stopped when they 
married, and gave the class to some well- 
connected young lady who was actively de- 
sirous for religious usefulness. 

It was with as much surprise as pain that 
Miss Vesta discovered by-and-by that there 
were fierce clamors and wide wastes in her 
nature which even her twelve big, red, 
freckled boys in the vestry could not fill. 
They were fine fellows; and when the su- 
perintendent said that each class might 
give itself a name for use at the concert, he 
suggested that they should be called Lilies- 
of-the-Valley. 

But ah! if hope dies hard, perhaps, after 
all, youth dies harder. Miss Vesta was still 
“comely,” and the old people were gone. 
Palestine bachelors and widowers began to 
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think of this. On week-days, between the 
returning excitements of the niission school, 
Miss Vesta’s life vibrated now with strange | 
confusions. The minister himself paid his| 
decorous distinet addresses at the ancient | 
house, and Miss Vesta had all the weakness 
of a woman of the olden time (to say noth- 
ing of the added family predilections in this 
direction) for ministers. At least two law- 
yers came, saw, and were conquered ; and 
Jane Rollinstall herself wrote, advising her 
to think seriously of the shoe-and-leather 
merchant who did business in Boston. But 
Miss Vesta watched them all come and go 
with pure and puzzled eyes. She had loved 
one man. She had promised to be his wife. 
His hand had held her; his kiss had touch- 
ed her. What did they mean, these other 
men? What did they expect? Could a 
woman do that thing again? 

“How dare you?” she cried, to the shoe- 
and-leather lover, when he urged his suit a 
little on a moonlight evening, coming from 
the preparatory lecture ; and then had fled 
from him, aghast, sobbing, like an insulted 
girl. 

But if youth and hope die hard, the ca- 
pacity for love dies harder. Here in Tele- 
phone, in this unfamiliar life, with silence 
for her lover, with solitude for her husband, 
with lonely hours for her children, Miss 
Vesta had been, perhaps, most sorely bested. 
There was a minister, too, in Telephone. He 
presided over the Union Church, that tow- 
ered literally opposite the Telephone Bow]- 
ing-Alley. Miss Vesta disapproved of Union 
churches on general principles; thought 
them not apt to be sound; her family had 
always thought so. But since her old Pal- 
estine pastor, Dr. Conserve, had accepted a 
call to Boston, there was little to do but to 
submit gracefully to the march of cireum- 
stances. Miss Vesta waited on the Union 
gentleman’s preaching, and the Union gen- 
tleman waited on her. 

Miss Vesta was lonely: that can not be 
denied. And every week she thought she 





grew lonelier—a little. She tried hard to 





like the Union minister. For a whole week 
she kept him waiting for his answer. She 
went alone into her room, and sat down in 
her gray dress and pink ribbon that Susy 
Hemlock painted, and folded her hands, and 
said, “ Let me see if 1 can not love this good 
man.” But when the week was over, she 
went to him and gravely said, 

“When I was young I promised to be 
some one’s wife. I can not do that twice. 
A woman can not—” 

“ But other women are not so fastidious,” 
interrupted the minister, with a flash of 
temper. He had never had a woman refuse 
him before. 

“Then I am not like other women,” said 
Miss Vesta, simply. 

So now she sat alone in the November 
storm, in the solitary house, thinking about 
these things. Her thonghts were sad 
enough, as those of the solitary may be— 
must be, we sometimes say; but they were 
not disquiet or perplexed. Miss Vesta was 
not a great, or wise, or exceptional woman ; 
she had lived a plain and commonplace 
life; no heroic chance had opened before 
her; usefulness and honor had spoken to 
her in lowly language; her story had been 
all prose. 

But one poem Miss Vesta knew by heart— 
the long, sweet, sane poem of a pure and 
permanent love. She was a delicate and 
tender woman; she had felt as if her deli- 
cacy and tenderness both demanded of her 
that she should be true to the best and 
highest side of her nature, so far, at least, as 
she understood it: Miss Vesta was an old- 
fashioned woman, and did not think much 
about “nature.” All she knew was that 
God had given her one right love for one 
right man, and that solitude was a small 
cross to count against the wearing of such 
a crown. It was the only ideal she had; 
of reforms, causes, missions, and careers 
she knew little. She did not care much 
even about “ Boston culture,” and sat puz- 
zled when the ladies talked about it at 
lunch. It was different somehow from what 
she was taught at the Palestine Female 
Seminary. Her unreasoning and unswerv- 
ing love, I say, was the only ideal she had. 
She cherished it in purity and peace; she 
served it in honor and fidelity. Nobody 
called her a great woman. But that does 
not matter. God understood. 

Miss Vesta went to bed early that stormy 
night; put away Susy’s painted ribbon in a 
little olive-wood box where she kept a few 
other precious, useless things (her thin old 
betrothal ring among them); folded her 
gray cashmere skirt carefully; screwed out 
the lonely astral; knelt and said her prayers ; 
asked the Lord, as usual, to bless Jared 
Hemlock, without the least doubt in the 
world as to whether that awful and infi- 
nite Will could be shaken by a thing so 


“IN THE LIGHT OF THE LAMP AND FIRE 


slight as the request of a solitary old maid | 
shivering in her night dress on her knees, | 
asking the same thing in the same way ev- 
ery night for fifteen years. 
not Miss Vesta’s specialty. It 
duty to say one’s prayers. And see, when 
they are said, and the light of the economic- 
al street gas, which Telephone will put out 
at half past eleven, falls in throngh the | 
parted eurtain upon the} 
smooth white bed-spread, and the increas- | 
ing rain drives against the small-paned win- 

| 

| 


Theology was | 


was one’s 


ashes - of-roses 


dow and the sunken piazza roof, how peace- | 
fully one falls asleep! 

it was twenty minutes past five o’clock— 
an angry storm. Miss Vesta waked, ten min- 
utes before her usual time, wondering why, 
above the raging of the wind and wet, the | 
milk-man stood making such a racket at | 
the door below. She got herself hurriedly | 


| dripping ; 


HE TURNED HIS FAOER.”—[SER PAGE 14.] 


into her wrapper; then, filled with a dim 
consciousness of the unusual, anticipating 
possible parleys with unknown tradesmen 
on unguessed themes, modestly slipped in- 
stead into the gray cashmere, and, throwing 
an old lace handkerchief round her collar 
less neck, went shivering down and confid- 
ingly drew the bolt without question or 
demur. She peered ont into the breaking 
darkness throngh the curtain of the rain. 

“ Jerry, is that you ?” 

“Madam ?—excuse me.” 

It was not Jerry. Miss Vesta pushed the 
door a trifle closer, but stood serene, looking 
through the crack. A man was out there, 
dazed, it seemed. 

“T thought it was the milk-man,” she said, 
plaecidly. 

“ Wonld you be good enongh to call your 
husband ?” gasped the visitor. “I—I did 
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not mean to disturb a lady at this untimely 
hour; but the fact is, I’m suffering.” 

“Step in, then, out of the rain,” said Miss 
Vesta, decidedly. Miss Vesta was not “tim- 
id.” And this was no tramp. Besides, why 
tell strange men that she had no husband ? 
It was far easier to let this persou come into 
the front entry. 

He stepped in. Miss Vesta had left one 
of her brass kitchen lamps burning on the 
stairway landing. The feeble glimmer strug- 
gled half-way down, fainted, and fell into 
the mysterious half light in which her vis- 
itor stood facing her. He had taken off his 
hat. 

“T bought that confounded house oppo- 
site yesterday,” began the man at once— 
“your pardon, madam: I mean that very 
unpleasant house. I took the whim to stay 
in it; sent in town for my things. Don’t 
think me crazy. I’ve nobody but myself to 
think of. As well there as in hotels. That 
Jobbs built up a furnace fire. There was a 
sofa and an empty pillow-case left by the 
last tenants—decoys, I suppose. Madam, 
that house leaked like an umbrella turned 
wrong side out; spattered into my face; 
trickled up my sleeve; tickled my feet; 
crawled down my neck; ran in streams 
down the register; put out the furnace fire 
—almost did as mnech for me. Iam subject 
to rheumatism at the heart. I stood it till 
I thought somebody would be stirring. I— 
I'll not come in to annoy a lady unless there 
are gentlemen here; but—excuse me, mad- 
am; Iam in great pain.” 

He staggered slightly, leaning against 
the half-shut door through which the pur- 
suing storm beat in. 

“Come!” said Miss Vesta. She shut the 
front-door, and herself led the way into the 
dim and silent sitting-room, where the em- 
bers of last night’s fire peered winking 
sleepily through the ashes. 

The intruder followed her without speak- 
ing, groaning now and then. 

Miss Vesta started the fire promptly, and 
went out to get the little lamp from the 
landing. She did not look at her visitor as 
she went. He might murder her if he chose. 
She would not turn a man with rheumatism 
at the heart out into the storm. The con- 
ventional propriety of her hospitality it 
never occurred to Miss Vesta’s mind to 
question, or to question if any body else 
would question it. The Rollinstalls were 
ladies. They never did what was not 
proper. Every body knew that. If Miss 
Vesta chose to turn her house into a hospi- 
tal for tramps at six o’clock in the morning, 

her so doing wonld in itself be the only 
explanation that the eccentricity would re- 
quire. 

While Miss Vesta was gone for the brass 
lamp the fire began to burn. 
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She came in, looking very pale and sweet 


and assured in her colorless dress, carrying 
the lamp with one thin hand curved to shel- 
ter the tiny flame. It was a delicate and 
faithful motion—like Miss Vesta. 

Crouched over the waxing fire, haggard, 
with one hand on his heart, she found her 
man. She went directly up, and began 
with the business-like sympathy of voice 
that she reserved for watching and funer- 
als and all the old-time neighborly services 
to the suffering. 

“Now what is the first thing to be done 
for you? Let me see your pulse. No, 
your face first.” 

In the light of the lamp and fire he turn- 
ed his face, and they looked at one another. 

“You are the man—you are the gentle- 
man who handed me the celery,” said Miss 
Vesta, after a pause. Then she began to 
tremble. Then she flang away his hand, 
which she had lifted with cold far fingers 
to feel the pulse. She retreated from him 
suspiciously. 

“T don’t know who you are!” she shrilly 
cried, 

“Forgive me, Vesta!” he said, stretching 
out his shaking arm. “ Before God I did 
not know! Every thing is so changed—” 

“But where is Mrs. Hemlock?” asked 
Miss Vesta. We must forgive her. Rheu- 
matism at the heart is a passing pain, soon 
over. That other pain of Miss Vesta’s had 
lasted fifteen years. And Jared was warm 
now and comfortable; had tasted of the 
coffee she had cooked; Miss Vesta ate and 
drank nothing. She took care of him, 
with compressed and colorless lips, dutiful- 
ly, as of an old neighbor; the tramp would 
have been treated as conscientiously, more 
tenderly. She had asked no questions. 
His eye had followed her. They had both 
been silent and constrained. Now that he 
was out of suffering, Miss Vesta began to 
wonder what Jane Rollinstall would say. 
So she asked: 

“Where is Mrs. Hemlock? Where is your 
wife ?”—primly, with the sharpest twang 
Jared had ever heard in her voice. | Miss 
Vesta had a soft voice. 

“JT have no wife,” he said, not more gen- 
tly. 

“When did she die?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jared, meekly, with 
a dash of his old sauciness. 

“Don’t know ?” exclaimed Miss Vesta, with 
great propriety of manner, 

“T never had any,” pursued Jared. He 
began to whistle; then said, “ Excuse me, 
Vesta.” 

“You are perfectly excusable,” said Miss 
Vesta, still with much Rollinstall dignity. 
“But we had the ecards. I do not under- 
stand you, Jared Hemlock. I do not un- 
stand any thing—any thing ia this world.” 
She broke down with av. unexpeeted little 
womanish wail. , 
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“Berta jilted me,” said Jared, shortly. 
“Perhaps you can understand that. She 
found a German baron she liked better. 
She jilted me at the very last moment. I 
deserved it.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Vesta. She did not say 
he did not. 

“And I’m glad of it,” added Jared. 

“Oh!” said Miss Vesta again. She did 
not say she was sorry. 

“ But, of course,” observed Jared, stirring 
his coffee, with a touch of embarrassment, 
“T thought you were married long ago. I 
was ashamed to come back to you, Vesta. 
To think how J did come in the end-—a beg- 
gar—a tramp—drowned-—a rat—a dying 
rat!” continued Jared, with twinkling eyes. 
“ And to think of your saying, ‘Is that you, 
Jerry?” He laughed. Despite herself— 
the sensitive, suspicious, woman’s self that 
was stung and bewildered in every nerve— 
Miss Vesta laughed too, 

“Tt was funny,” said Miss Vesta. 

“Very well, then,” said Jared; “suppose 
you eat your breakfast.” 

“There is the celery,” said Miss Vesta. 

She brought the celery, and Jared ate 
some of it. She looked on. Jared said it 
was frozen, and she said she did not won- 
der; and then neither of them said any 
thing. 

The clear day drew on; the wind was 
shifting; through the curtain of the rain a 
soft gray light began to stir. 

Jared sat by the fire, and Miss Vesta put 
away the breakfast-things. The wind went 
down. Scant drops trickled and twinkled 
from the piazza roof. People went by to 
the business train; they left their umbrel- 
las, and nodded at each other merrily. The 
gray light sweetened; a warm color lay 
upon the gravel heaps in the corner lot. 
By-and-by there came the sun-burst. 

Miss Vesta was standing by the window, 
and it broke full against her tace—the 
shrinking, womanly face, pale and pinched 
and perplexed. Jared Hemlock wondered 
what it was like to be a woman; to be 
treated as he had treated her; to stand 
there waiting, not able to say what she 
thought, or felt, or wanted; wounded, 
wrung, and dumb, yet so tender! And true 
—so true! 

He went abruptly over to her, and said: 
“ Vesta, I’m not tit to touch the hem of your 
dress.” But he put out one finger and tim- 
idly stroked the old gray cashmere sleeve. 
“T never felt about any body as I did—as I 
do—about you,” said Jared Hemlock. He 
did not whistle now, nor laugh. Miss Vesta 
looked at him piercingly. She did not un- 
derstand that. Perhaps it was because she 
was not a man. Men were so different. 
The Rollinstalls had always held that men 
were very different. “It won’t do for me to 
stay on this way,” said Jared, awkwardly. 





“T ought to take the next train, you know, 
and—clear out, and all that.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Vesta. 

“Tt sounds mean,” said Jared, “ but I don’t 
mean to be mean. If I supposed you'd ever 
take me now, Vesta, after all—perhaps by- 
and-by, when you’ve got used to me—there 
isn’t much to take, Vesta dear—an old fel- 
low with rheumatism. It’s endocarditis,” 
added Jared, with a scientific air, “if you'd 
like to know.” 

“Tm glad you didn’t marry her,” said Miss 
Vesta, trembling. “ But—”’ She stopped; 
she could not say what she was thinking. 
She looked at him; her delicate face shone, 
So the priestess might have looked, tending 
the white fire in that older, rader age which 
cherished its own share of delicate ideals. 
She lifted her head with a certain haughti- 
ness. “J never kissed any one—any man— 
but you.” 

She had not meant to say it, but it was 
said. He had not meant to do it, but it was 
done. 

“All the more reason, Vesta, why you 
should do it again.” 


“T wonder,” said Miss Vesta, presently, 
“what Jane Rollinstall will say ?” 

“Why, really,” said Jared, in a comforta- 
ble, commonplace tone, “ what with my com- 
ing in the rain and all, and the fuss it would 
be to explain—I hate a fuss, Vesta. Sup- 
pose we omit that stanza—suppose we go 
somewhere and get married? I don’t see 
but one time’s as well as another: and the 
sun is out.” 

“The Rollinstalls never have done such 
a thing,” said Miss Vesta, hastily. 

“T doubt if they ever had the opportuni- 
ty,” observed the lover, irrevereutly. He 
began to whistle again; but Miss Vesta, 
looking up, saw that his eyes were full; 
the hand with which he held her shook. 
“The amount of it is,’ he said, less dis- 
tinetly, “I’ve beaten about the world so 
long alone, and you—you—you—my poor 
girl! Come, we ain’t young any more, 
Vesta! We've tried being lonesome long 
enough. I don’t feel as if we had a min- 
ute to lose. If I’m fit to be taken at all, 
I'm fit to be taken at onee. Besides,” 
mided Jared, clearing his voice, “ you'll 
have to take me in for charity. I can’t go 
back to that confounded house (I paid 
five thousand dollars for it); I haven’t 
any place to go. If you're going to keep 
me, I think it’s more proper we should be 
married.” 

“T suppose it is,’ suggested Miss Vesta, 
after some thought. “We might go to Jane 
Rollinstall’s; she would send for Dr. Con- 
serve. I should have preferred to wait till 
I had thought more about it. But if you 
should have another of those attacks, I— 
should prefer to take care of you. It’s no- 
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hody’s business but ours,” pursued Miss Ves- 
ta, with a touch of the family dignity. 

The sun came out, and came out. It 
seemed as if there never was so much sun 
to come ont before. The fickle wind turned 
south, and there staid faithfully. 

They went into Boston on the noon train. 
Half Telephone went too. Telephone al- 
ways went to Boston after a sterm. 

Miss Vesta would not take his arm; she 
said, “ Wait till we come home;” but she 
walked beside him with delicately lifted 
head. She drew the old-fashioned lace 
veil, and under her cloak she wore Susy’s 
painted pink ribbon and the cashmere dress. 
She thought of putting on her silk; but it 
was black. She had brought down the thin 
engagement ring, and Jared had put it on 
again. She said she should have plenty of 
time to get some gloves in town. 

The sun came ont, and came out, and came 
out. The turned-up turf in the square lots 
took on warm shades of brown and scanty 
green. People opened the blinds of the 
shut parlors (on uceount of the moths) to 
let in the air. The rows of cheap houses 
looked fresh and clean; the gangs of labor- 
ers whistled at their work; the smell of the 
concrete sidewalk came up pleasantly, as if 
to remind one of summer, when the air would 
be full of it; the signs put out read cheer- 
fully. How many happy homes there were 
“For Sale” or “To Let” in Telephone! All 
the business men Miss Vesta and Jared met 
had paid for their houses ; their faces shone ; 
they did not seem lank at all. Miss Vesta 
thought how many intelligent-looking peo- 
ple lived in Telephone. She told Jared she 
thought the place was rapidly becoming cul- 
tivated. 

The ladies of the neighborhood passed 
them; only one had on velveteen; they were 
going in shopping; they wore pretty, mod- 
est clothes. The Pettiwinkle baby trundled 
by in its carriage, holding out its hands to 
Vesta. The Purchases nodded at her, smil- 
ing through the window. One of the 
Adamses stopped and told her that the old 
lady Church had sent in five dollars from 
Boston for the mission school. In the dis- 
tance the steam-shovel sighed softly. 

They looked back as they turned the con- 
crete corner to the station. Onan old gray 
house with little panes of glass and some 
elm-trees two hundred years breathed a 
pure and patriarchal benediction. 

“ Heaven bless it!” said Miss Vesta. 

On a saucy, shabby cottage with a sus- 
piciously wet roof the morning sun winked 
warily. 

“Tt was only two years old, after all,” 
said Jared, forgivingly. “Too young to 
know better. Ill turn it inte a mission 
school.” 

The station-mistress came out to see them 
when they got to the station. Jared went 
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to telegraph to Jane Rollinstall and Dr. 
Conserve. ‘The station-mistress told Miss 
Vesta she didn’t know it was an acquaint- 
ance of hers, and asked her if she was goiu’ 
in to Cousin Jane’s. The station-mistress 
had on a clean white apron over the alpaca 
dress. The baby sat on the floor and held 
the door open—the stockings were bine 
that day. The sun lay distinetly on the 
modern carpet; it was so warm that there 
was no fire in the air-tight stove, and the 
German ivy jar stood upon it; the paper 
dado glittered like old mosaic varnished ; 
the chromos were framed in the colored 
straw and hung over the piano. The girl 
in the pull-back was ornamenting the eali- 
co pantaloons with stripes of deep brick- 
colored worsted braid; as she sewed she 
sang. There was a red geranium in one of 
the decorated blacking bottles. The sta- 
tion-mistress said it was one of the days 
every body went to Boston. She said folks 
looked so happy atter it had rained. Then 
she asked Jared if he found a house to suit 
him, and he said he had. Then she asked 
him if he minded the steam-shovel, and he 
said no, he didu’t mind any thing; and the 
station-mistress said that was kind of queer. 
Then she asked Miss Vesta if her salary was 
frozen, and then she asked— 

But just then the whistle sounded down 
the narrow, sunny length of the Happiness 
and Energy Railroad. The two-o’clock was 
prompt to an instant. Jared noticed this 
with approval. Every body pushed and 
hurried gently, laughing, to get in. Miss 
Vesta felt it very strange not to have to 
push and hurry for herself. She sat by 
Jared silently; she looked very smart and 
young behind her veil. Now and then sbe 
wondered if she had let Jared win her too 
easily this second time. But then she re- 
membered those attacks. If he had not 
had rheumatism at the heart, of eourse it 
would have been very different. And 
then, as he said, they had been lonesome so 
long. 

So when they got to Jane Rollinstall’s 
(Jane had a flat in the Boswick Hotel) they 
found her at home, sitting in her black dress. 
She was writing invitations to a course of 
parlor lectures, by an unpopular but consci- 
entious critic, on the Minor Nova Zemblan 
Poets. She put down her pen, and said, 
with much Rollinstall independence and 
decision ; 

“You did perfectly right, my dear, to 
come directly to me. Dr-Conserve has sent 
word—he boards here—that he can not 
come here till quarter of five. So take it 
easily. There are a few old Palestine 
friends—board here ;—I thought you would 
like to have them present. I have invited 
Herman and Dorothea Rollinstall—board- 
ing here—they belong to the Rhode Island 
braneh.” 
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( UR modern age sometimes brings the 

mood when the song of Paracelsus 
smites the heart as the wail ot the Nine- 
teenth Century. The voyagers from afar 
landing on their rock in mid-sea, there build 
shrines for their beautiful gods, then sit to- 
gether on the beach and sing because their 
task is done—when, lo! the raft with its 
gentle islanders floats near, and they tell 
them of their isles just at hand, with tem- 
ples and olive groves all waiting for their 
majestic forms. Then the voyagers awoke 
from their dream, and realized the desola- 
tion on which their homes and ideals had 
been fixed; but they bade the happy isl- 
anders depart. They had no heart to mar 
their work, they said; their gifts once giv- 
en must there abide! Tlis is, according to 
Browning, 

“The sad rhyme of the men who proudly clung 
To their first fault, and withered in their pride.” 
But since the poet wrote that he has left 
off taking views of this fog-veiled lump of 
chalk called England from amid Florentine 
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sunshine: moreover, be has made friends 
with Oxford and received of its honors, and 
I have a notion that if he had the romance 
to write over again now, there would be 
another conclusion. The voyagers having 
planted their little colony amid barren rock 
and sand, unwilling to leave the spot con- 
secrated by their deities and their toil, 
worked on to improve things; slowly but 
steadily they pulverized the rock, and grad- 
ually saw it spring up in the stems of trees; 
they watered the faintly struggling weeds 
amid the sand, and made a soil; they sowed 
a little and reaped a little; they died; oth- 
er generations carried forward their labors, 
until at last their descendants could visit 
the isle they missed, with its temples and 
olive groves, without pain or envy, and re- 
turn to their own, happy and contented, 
There is an outer and a mystical sense in 
which the fable so ending might be told of 
Oxford. St. Frideswide, who once took ref- 
uge from her persecutors in a pig-sty, may 
be supposed to have been thankful for small 
favors in the way of a locality; at any rate, 
the site fixed upon for her monastery more 
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than eleven centuries ago could hardly have 
been selected from worldly motives or a 
taste for the picturesque. 
owy, marshy, bushy, was 
tent still is 


seen. 


Oxford, with no hill to be 
Nevertheless, it was in this unat- 
tractive place that the seekers of another 
country fixed their habitations and built 
their shrines, and it is hardly too much to 


say that they have turned it to a little para- | 


| not water have here no habitat. There is 
something fluid even abont Oxonian relig- 
Low, flat, mead- | ion. 


Matthew Arnold must have studied 


to a large ex-|out on the Isis his famous generalization 
jabout the universal “stream of tendency 
| that makes for righteousness.” 


That rad- 
| dy-cheeked High-Churehman you hear in- 
toning the liturgy is the same man you saw 
an hour before splashing along the river- 
edge flannel-fleshed, bare-legged, cheering 
his college crew, regardless of all the pret- 
ty dames on shore waving their handker- 
chiefs, but presently to respond devoutly to 
his intonings. It were perilous to tear-a 
black gown or a surplice in Oxford, lest 
some crew’s colors should peep through. 
Thus the voyagers who settled on this 
marsh have for ages been turning the water 
inte roses, such as bloom on healthy cheeks; 
and if the rock around them has not erum- 
| bled off into stately stems and trees, it has 
| risen in statelier steeples and towers, which 
‘any other islanders would find it hard to 
match with their olive groves. These time 
and nature have adopted, and the eye easily 
follows their example; so tnat other nat- 
} ural advantages may be regarded as those 


j ; least for which Oxonian law cares not—ex- 


| cept, indeed, they be such as Shakspeare in- 
eluded when he personally reminded them 
| that “nature is helped by no mean, but na- 
ture makes that mean.” 

| There would seem to be something spe- 
| cially appropriate in the fact that this an- 
| cient seat of Culture should have demon- 
| strated the power of culture by creating 
|onut of mud, marsh, and stone its perfect 


|| form and physiognomy. The harmonies to 
4 which this hundred-gated city of the mod- 


THE * COLLEGE GOVERNOR,” IN MAGDALEN OOLLEGE 
QUADRANGLE. 


dise in its way. Even three hundred years 
ago Ralph Aggas waxed emotional about 
the place: 
* Ancient Oxford! noble nurse of skill! 

A citie seated riche in everye thing: 

Girt with wood and water.” 
The wood is no longer visible, but about the 
water there can be no mistake. How, with 
so much meadow and various moisture 
around it, Oxford has managed to secure so 
fair a sanitary record (though this is not 
the very best) is a problem that may puz- 
zle a visitor, till he discovers that the first 
lesson taught and mastered in the univer- 
sity is the art of becoming amphibious. 
Like the saintly baptismal duck of Attar’s 
fable, the Oxonian leads a clean and pure 
life so far as water can make it so. He is 
an aquatic evolution. Creatures that like 


ern world arose are still heard and felt. 
There is every where present the feeling and 
spirit of art and of artistic life. Masters, 
professors, deans, whether residing in the 
colleges or in separate mansions, have gen- 
erally a beautiful environment; though 
when you look around as a serutineer, the 
ornamentation is all very simple. The 


| finest decorative touches here are such as 


can not be made to order, and money ean 
not buy them. Fifteen years ago I saw in 
his rooms at Baliol the professor of Greek, 
Benjamin Jowett, who was then by odium 
theologicum compelled to do more work than 
any scholar in Oxford, on a stipend of £40! 
I then marvelled at the elegance and even 
beauty by which he was surrounded in a 
study without any thing costly; but the 
other day, when I had the honor of visiting 
the same man, now both professor of Greek 
and head-master of that great college, it was 
evident that in the finer rooms the elegance 
and beauty were essentially the same—the 
refined scholar reflected in his environment. 
The professors of the university, not being 
officers of the colleges, generally reside in 





detached houses, most of which appear new, 








and the play of individual 
taste in and around them 
suggests a normal fullness 
in the professional exchequer 
which the catalogue of sala- 
ries does not sustain, many 
of these gentlemen being 
really underpaid. These res- 
idences, Which generally have 
behind them a half acre of 
greensward perfectly  trim- 
med, adorned with floral par- 
terres, trees with seats be- 
neath them, are built of deep 
red brick in the later Gothic 
style. Within is found that 
rare kind of order that is free 
trom uncomfortable sugges- 
tions of geometry or menusu- 
ration. The interiors of the 
students’ quarters often in- 
dicate familiarity with re- 
tined homes. ‘Their rooms are 
considerably larger, as a rule, 
than the rooms of under-grad- 
uates at Harvard or Yale, and 
having much fewer books in 
them than are usual in sim- 
ilar rooms in America, ap- 
pear like comfortable sitting- 
rooms rather than studies. 
And, finally, all these resi- 
dences inside and outside the 
colleges have the appearance 
of being apartments of the 
city itself. That, too, is or- 
dered like a household. The 
streets are nearly as clean as 
the college halls and quadrangles, also near- 
ly as quiet. Not only their quaint home- 
steads, but their very shops, are a sympa- 
thetic constituency around the university 
walls and towers. 

If one’s imagination should start out to 
track the architectural evolution of Oxford, 
every step would have its illustration. The 
pious pilgrims slept in groups together, and 
consequently the student’s study is spacious. 
The thatched shelter under which the pil- 
grim-pupils shared their homely “com- 
mous” has become rich with laced archi- 
trave, cotfered ceiling, and rose- window ; 
but the young lord, the tradesman’s son, and 
their accomplished teacher still sit there 
together ou wooden benches, and guests are 
not turned empty away. Washington Irv- 
ing has told the legend of the Alhambra in 
Spain, that it was originally a hermitage. 
Its pious oceupant worked miracles for the 
king, and was asked to name his own re- 
ward. The hermit replied that his wants 
were simple, he merely desired to have his 
poor abode furnished. In the end, however, 
it took half the imperial treasures to “ fur- 
nish” that hermitage. It has not taken less 
to gradually furnish the monastery which 
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St. Frideswide founded at Oxford. It has 
required much more to turn the friar into a 
professor. Yet amid all this beanty and 
fine society the ancient simplicity lingers 
in many ways; it is easy by a few steps to 
pass from the nineteenth century to the 
thirteenth. 

Far from “lucid” were the images which 
the shrine-builders of Oxford set up. An 
enthusiast in archeology might experience 
keen regrets in walking around Oxford and 
encountering its inserutable—I was about 
to say “idols:” that is what we should call 
such forms if we had dwg them up in India, 
but here we must say “symbolical tigures.” 
How one would like to “interview” the man 
who designed, the sculptor who executed, 
the statues that stand on pillars along 
the sides of Magdalen College quadrangle! 
Their date seems to be 1509, and W. Reeks— 
a fellow of 1671-87—tried to selve their 
meaning in a MS., still preserved, called 
“(Edipus Magdalensis.” But his explana- 
tion of some of the figures when read beside 
them are quite as enigmatical as themselves. 

The figures on the virtuous side are of com- 
paratively easy interpretation. Beneath the 
two windows of the President’s room are the 
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Lion and the Pelican, which clearly indicate 
that this high official should unite courage 
with that self-devoting tenderness which is 
fabled in the bird that feeds its young with 
its own blood. Then we have the stern 
School-master, who bears a roll of paper in 
one hand, and in the other a fernle. Next 
comes the Lawyer embracing his Client— 
the immediate jewel of his soul. Follows 
the Physician scrutinizing the contents of a 
bottle. The Divine is symbolized in Moses 
opening the tables of the Law. In unpleas- 
ant proximity to the professional group 


| stands a Fool with his cap and bells. Sam- 
son conquering the lion; Goliath with the 
| small stone on his forehead, much astonish- 
ed; David with a short sword — succeed. 
| Then we have a big Hippopotamus with a 
little one on his back, in which is discover- 
able the oftice of a Tutor to bear the under- 
tyraduate through “responsions” and “ mod- 
! erations.” But now here come two strange 
| forms: a plump and nude woman and a man 
}in much the same condition, both partly an- 
| imalized, and with long tails, in which our 
(Edipus Reeks finds symbols of sobriety and 
| gluttony! Which means which, it seems im- 
| possible tosay. Both seem to imply brazen 
‘impudence. The next is one of the queer- 
est figures, and our old interpreter says it 
| means Drunkenness. It isa figure of aman 
with three necks and heads; one of these is 
|a humanized lion’s head, another a sheep, 
the third (apparently) a goose. Ifthis third 
were a pig’s head the monstrosity might be 
taken to represent the rabbinical fable of 
drunkenness. There is a rabbinical fable 
to the effect that when Noah began his first 
work after the delnge—planting a vineyard 
—Satan approached and offered to be hig 
| partner in husbandry, and his offer being 
| accepted, he (the devil) proceeded to sacri- 
| fice or slay on the vineyard successively a 
| lion,asheep, andahog. Thereafter he who 
| drank the fruit of the vine was endowed first 
with the lion’s fierceness, next with sheep- 
ishness, and finally with the grossness of the 
| hog. This and other rabbinical fables float- 
| ed about Europe in the Middle Ages, and it 
is possible that the seulptor of this figure 
had it in his mind, but substituted a goose 
| for the hog. But this is not the most puz- 
zling of the figures: the next Mr. Reeks calls 
simply “Lyeanthropy”—no doubt in despair. 
The head bears as much resemblance to that 
of a wolf as of any other animal, and that 
is very little; the body is male, somewhat 
human, and sits like a kangaroo; in one 
hand it holds a child’s head, and beside it 
is an owl. The next figure is similar, but 
it has a frog’s head; beside it is a little cow 
in place of an owl, and above its woman’s 
breast is a female face—at the bottom of the 
neck. This probably represents the medi- 
wval notion of the Lamia. The remaining 
figures are more clear: Lust is displayed in 
repulsive forms; there is a griffin-dragon 
free, and a similar one chained; and lastly 
we have the series completed by the medi- 
eval Devil himself. Whatever may have 
been the particular significance of the vari- 
ous forms, there can be no doubt that as a 
series they were meant to impress on the 
youthful mind the excellence of the Virtues 
and horrors of the Vices. Here in Maudlen 
Quadrangle went on still the mighty war 
between Ormuzd and Abriman, Light and 
Darkness, Good end Evil; and every stn- 
dent who passed beneath these forms had to 
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be a soldier on one side or the other. They | contrast between Lamia and the admirable 
who here set up these figures little dreamed, | Smoke-jack near by, where the fire is cook- 
perhaps, the form that struggle would as- | ing a score of sirloins which its own smoke 
sume ten centuries later, but their 

notion of it will probably remain 

after many a delusive and transient 

controversy has passed away, and 

hot theologians are succeeded by 

cooler and wiser teachers, who shall 

recognize as true comrades all who 

are bringing courage, love, and 

learning to conquer the animalism 

of man and chain his dragons. 

I fancy it may have been after 
meditating on some of these mon- 
sters that young William, Duke of 
Gloncester, wrote in his Latin Exer- 
cise-Book (preserved in the library) 
certain strong similitudes for “A 
Tyrant.” “A Tyrant is a savage 
hideous Beast. Imagine that you 
saw a certain Monster armed on all 
sides with 500 horns, on all sides 
dreadfull fatud with humane in- 
trails drunken with humane blood 
this is the fatal mischiefe whom 
they call A Tyrant. William. June 
13", 1700.” The Jad’s tutor, Bishop 
Burnet, has made sundry corrections 
in the Latin, but it is to be hoped he 
rewarded the sentiment. 

These antiquities appear ineffably 
eurious when one sees them side by 
side with so many things that rep- 
resent the latest improvements in 


physical environments. What a “ DRUNKENNESS,” IN MAGDALEN QUADRANGLE. 
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turns upon their respective spits! What 
novelties of art, ornament, comfort, find 
themselves still surrounded by these funny 
old frames! And yet as to the Ormuzd- 
Aliriman battle, as to the promotion of 
virtue and repression of vice, it would 
seem that Oxford depends mainly on the 
ancient weapons. The statues represent- 
ing the two are spiritualized, but to raise 
high the beautiful standard of the Good 
and degrade that of the Evil, is a plan not 
vet antiquated in the old university. Ox- 
ford is uniqne in the degree to which it 
uses the ancient Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers for moralends. The professors study 
Aristotle and Plato with the students, and, 
instead of falling to fisticuffs over the rela- 
tive merits of the two, as their predecessors 
did, they believe that human ferocity may 
he curbed by such study; therein giving 
a mystical interpretation to the legend of 
Queen’s College, that its annnal boar’s-head 
feast dates from the killing of a monster 
boar by a student armed only with a volume 
of Aristotle, which he thrust down its throat. 
It might appear, antecedently, a hopeless 
undertaking to attack the animalism of 
Young England with volumes of Aristotle, 
Plato, Pintarech, Seneca, Antonine; but it is 
certain that the studies of these philoso- 
phers at Oxford bear far beyond their lin- 
gunistic value, and this sort of culture would 





hardly continne to be depended on so 

largely were it unproductive. 

In ancient times all who came to Ox- 
ford were religious people, often coming 
from afar and making sacrifices to obtain 
knowledge. Although disciplinary checks 
and regulations have gradually arisen, 
they are so few and apparently feeble that 
it is plain the old assumption as to the 
pious character of the students still large- 
ly characterizes the university. Each is 
treated as a seeker of knowledge and vir- 
tue. His room is as sacred from intrusion 
as was the monk’s cell of earlier days. 
No master or proctor can insist on enter- 
ing a student’s room, whatever may be 
his suspicions as to proceedings inside. 
The extent to which this immunity is ear- 
ried may be judged by the fact that every 
youth is allowed to order of the college 
stores as much wine or spirits as he de- 
sires, and his order is filled without any 
special limitation, and without any ques- 
tion being asked as to its disposal. The 
possibility of a young man drinking hard 
in his room is no more entertained than if 
he were still a pilgrim at the shrine of St. 
Frideswide. It is true that some of the 
colleges—and each has its own regulations 

provide against “extravagance” by fix- 
ing a limit of weekly expenditure; and if 
the student’s purchases from the college 
stores exceed the limit, his attention is 
called to it, action being taken in case of 

frequent repetitions of the excess. But in 
no case that I can discover is this limit sueh 
as could prove a restriction on drinking, wine 
and spirits being at co-operative prices. The 
student may drink French or German wines 
at the prices he would pay in France and 
Germany ; a quart of brandy costs a dollar, 
and of whiskey eighty-four cents. 

The university regulations meant to dis- 
courage dissipation and immorality are 
mainly directed against the seductions of 
the town ontside college walls. The stn- 
dents are rigoronsly restrained from fre- 
quenting public-houses or saloons;* where- 
ever they go they must wear their gowns, 
under penalty of fine, so that they may be 
recognized. As Oxford city—technically a 
city because it has a cathedral—exists 
chiefly to supply the demands of the uni- 
versity, the severe prohibitions of ages 


* The university statutes are printed in surprising 
Latin, but are sufficiently explicit. E.g.: “ Statutum 
est quod scholares cujuscungne conditionis a diver- 
soriis canponis cenopolis ac domibus quibuscunque 
intra civitatem vel precinctum universitatis in quibus 
vinum aut quivis alias potus aut herbe nicotiana (sive 
tobacco) ordinaria venditur abstineant; nisi ex causa 
necessaria et urgenti per Vice-cancellariam aut Procu- 
ratores approbanda; quodque si quis secus fecerit pro 
arbitrio Vice-cancellarii ant Procuratornm puniatur.” 
Elsewhere gladiatorial combats are forbidden, along 
with billiards, but no offense seems so fearful as go- 
ing about after sunset, or before 1 p.m., without cap 
and gown. 
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against low places of resort have had their 
effect in clearing the town of sueh. No| 
prostitute is ever seen on the streets, and it 
is pretty certain that even covert immoral- 
ity has been reduced to a minimum, On 
the other hand, the students can generally 
lind ways of getting permission to visit oth- 
er towns—it is but fourteen shillings, sec- 
ond-class, to London and back—and they | 
are said to possess generally great ingenuity 
in cramming into a few hours the excesses 
which students with more opportunities 
spread over a week. But after all allow- 
ances are made for debaucheries elsewhere, | 
there are good grounds for believing that 

the moral character of Oxford is exception- | 
ally high, and chiefly because of the dis- 

tance to which most temptations have been | 
removed. It requires a degree of cool vi- | 
ciousness which happily few of these healthy | 
youths can have, to set out deliberately upon | 
an expedition of self-indulgence and sensu- 
ality. Impulse of the moment checked, the | 
whole youth is checked. Solitary tippling, | 
too, is little to the taste of the young; and | 
their guardians quietly provide that the | 
gathering together of under-graduates in | 
one room shall not be pressed too far. Yet, | 
with all this, the freedom allowed youths 

who have no intellectual or moral partic- | 
ipation in the inner life of Oxford might 

prove perilous were it not that their animal | 
spirits and their ennui find vent and relief 
in cricket, boating, and other sports for 
which such ample provision is made. 


AT UNIVERSITY. 


| “ by orders.” 


| gest along with his pudding. I 


| place. 


23 
tart, he is told that his Battels (O. Eng., bat, 
to increase, and daél, portion) are withheld 
But it only means that an in- 
terview with him is desired by the master: 
he only comes a little later than the rest to 
dinner, and has'a gentle admonition to di- 
believe 
Master Jowett has saved his college and 
students so much trouble by this quiet, un- 
observed appeal to the youthful appetite 
that other colleges are adopting the plan. 
But, after all, the sovereign moral force in 


| Oxford is the high standard of personal 


honor sustained from of old, as we have 
seen by the study of ancient philosophy, 
now fixed in its traditions, and felt by ev- 
ery member of the university in the dignity 
it bestows upon him. The most thought- 
less youth is apt to be sobered when he 
finds himself generally trusted by profess- 
ors to his own sense of honor, and when 
wherever he goes he discovers that some- 
thing more is expected of an Oxonian than 
of other young men. 

Some one has said that in England every 
fifty peaceful years are equal to a revolu- 
tion. It may be added that such revolu- 
tions are rarely recognized by those who 
pass through them, and that they never go 
backward. But surely fifty years is a long 
time to allot for a revolution in this tele- 
phonie age. Perhaps it depends on the 
After reading articles about Oxford 
written only a quarter of a century ago, it 


The methods of discipline and punish-| | 


ment at Oxford have never been quite sat- 
isfactory. The punishments consist (1) of | 
pecuniary fines, at which wealthy students 
smile; (2) of rustication, or banishment 
from the university for a definite period, 
which is costly to the college; (3) expul- 
sion. Offenses of the graver class, involv- 
ing guilt cognizable by law, are dealt with 
by the Chancellor’s Court, whose jurisdic- 
tion by virtue of ancient privilege has been 
acknowledged by all English courts. The 
Vice-Chancellor is justice of the peace for 
the counties of Oxford and Berks, and all 
cases in which 
university is concerned are first brought be- 
fore him, to be dealt with summarily, or by 
him be remitted to the ordinary courts. | 
But offenses against college or university | 


regulations—such as smoking in the streets, | | 

staying out after the college gate is closed | 
(9.15 p.M. to 10 P.M., as different colleges | 
may prescribe), going gownless in the pre- | 


seribed hours- 
with. The shrewd master of Baliol (Jow- | 
ett) not long ago utilized an old provision, | 
long neglected, by which a student’s sup- | 
plies at the Buttery might be stopped at! 
discretion. Faney the emotion caused in | 
the hearty under-graduate breast and stom- | 
ach when, awaiting his beef and beer and 


are more diffienlt to deal | | 


a resident member of the | } 
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seems to me that the place must have un- | 
dergone a then. About 
that time a distinguished and acute 
American home Oxtord about 
he said, “ Whatever any 
town unanimously aftirms, 

Not long after the late 
war for the Union an eminent scholar and 


revolution since 
very 
wrote from 
ifs conservatism 5 
Massachusetts 
Oxford denies.” 
soldier of Massachusetts was walking along 
the ancient avenue of limes at Oxford, and | 
all the antiquity of the place seemed ex- 
But 
just then a college band, behind the hedge, 
struck up “ Marching through 
The soldier felt as he listened somewhat as | 
the scholar felt soon after, in Merton Libra- | 
ry, When, after noting the old books chained | 
to the wall, he discovered that the last two 
volumes issued to a student were those of 
the most radical of our time. 
These little things are significant of large 
things. The ancient frame of Oxford re- 
mains from age to age, but the portrait is 
always changing. Of the thirty or more | 
young Americans now at Oxford, it is prob- 
able that a moiety have been sent with the 
intention that 


pressed in that sentence just quoted. 


Georgia!” 


sweepin 


in one direction or another 


| 

| 

} 

they should jmbibe such views as are now | 
old-fash- | 
ioned,” according to the deseriber’s atti- | 


called “reaetionary,” and again * 


tude. Others may be sent because their | 
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parents’ or their own imaginations have 
been fired by the “ heroies” of Tom Brown at 
Oxford; while it is equally probable that a 
larger number are not sent because of the 
But it 
feared that all of these parties are con- 
ceiving of Oxford as far more stereotyped 
and stationary than it is, and of its influ- 
ence as more uniform than if For one 
thing, that little cosmos has got too large for 


“ prosaies” of the same book. 
be 


is to 


1s. 


views of any one set to impress themselves 


upon it exclusively. For another thing, 


the antiquity about them being secure is 


taken for granted, and Oxonians not unfre- 
quently exhibit an Athenian eagerness to 
hear some new thing. It seems but a lit- 


tle time since we were all reading Tom 


| Brown, and it is likely that American im- 


pressions about life at this university are 
mainly derived from its graphie pages ; but 
I have already said enough on a previous 
page to suggest to my reader the fact that 
the Oxford of to-day is by no means that 
which Thomas Hughes saw. No doubt the 
same faults survive to some extent, but they 
The purse- 
proud régime has been redueed, the tandem- 
driving lords and snobs are unknown; the 
“liqueurs at a guinea a bottle and wine at 
five guineas a dozen,” the startling cigars 
and the gambling, which were familiar to 


are no longer characteristic. 
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the young gentlemen of “St. 
Ambrose,” are now nearly 
mythical as the name of that col- 


as 


You may hear professors 
or clergymen complaining of this 
or that * in some college as 
“fast,” but when the examples 
are quoted, they are likely to as- 
tonish 


set 


by their moderation any 
one who has drawn his ideas of 
Oxonian fastness from Tom Brown. 
The‘ is a 
thing of the past, so is that un- 
appeasable thirst for by 
which the youth of that time 
seemed to have been impelled. 
Although still 
singular degree of freedom al- 
lowed the men in their 
rooms in the matter of spirits, a 
student who should 
be seen tipsy would 
entirely among his fellows; 


‘Town and Gown” row 


beer 


there is such a 


young 
any where 
lose caste 
and 
this is true of any college in Ox- 
ford. It isimpossible to name all 
the causes whieh have brought 
about these changes: a main one 
certainly is the largely increased 
severity of the examinations, as 
compared with what they were 
thirty years ago. Tandems cau 
no longer drive through the “ lit- 
tle-go.” Wine parties are incompatible with 
“moderations.” Gladstone won honors at 
Oxtord with half the efforts that would now 
be required. In one sense the advantage of 
this increased severity may be questioned: 
it leaves the student little time for general 
reading; but morally the effeet has been to 
do away with that unpleasant tendency to 
imitate London elub life which was once so 
manifest. But 


of other kinds at work also. 


there have been influences 
What would 
the dons of the last generation, who could 
not tolerate Shelley’s fondness for chemis 
try, have said could they have foreseen that 
ere the next had closed a Board of Studies 
would include in their list the works of Gib 
bon, Hume, Voltaire, Goethe, Lessing, Carlyle, 
Lyell, Mill, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Hook 
er, Draper, Gray, and Sterry Hunt! 

It is, however, perilous to generalize con- 
cerning Oxford, for, notwithstanding a cer 
tain unity about the place, the colleges have 
striking differences. One is rich, another 
poor: one Liberal, another Tory; and any 
old fellow you meet will display you their 
respective characteristics as if they were so 


many medals with legends. A slightly eyn- 


ical one read them off to me very easily. 
One consisted of “ tradesmen’s sons fond of 
dash and stupid practical jokes ;” 
“the refuge of abuses ;” 


another, 
a third is “a boat 
elub ;” a fourth, “not exactly fast, but easy ;” 
a fifth, “Croesus ;” and so on, some, of course, 
having pleasanter labels. With a sufficient 


— 
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number of salt grains in each case, the de- 
scriptive phrases have their truth. Some- 
times the humorous judgments so passed by 
the students on each others’ colleges have 
the startling effeet of being echoes of theit 
history. Thus the college 
found of stupid jokes is dear old Merton ; and 
it is to retlect 
devoted 
quiddities” name il 
the The first noted man con- 
nected with Merton was Roger Bacon, as 
trologer; the last was Henry Manning, cardi- 
nal. Trinity College, the ancient “nursery 
of the monks of Durham,” bears the repute 
of being “dull and respectable.” What else 
should we expect from the college which ex 
pelled Landor and fostered Bampton, found- 
er of the Baliol is 
called the “nest of heresies.” 


said to be over- 


odd Duns 


“subtill 


that just there 
himself to 
which 


Ww ord dunce 4 


those 
embalmed 


Scotus 


his 


lectures ? sometimes 
Beside it the 
heretics of their time, Cranmer, Ridley, Lati- 
Near 
them still hovers the spirit of Shirley, which 


sang: 


mer, mount guard on their monument. 


* Only the act 
Smell sweet 


ions of the just 
ind blossom in the dust.” 
The stories of these colleges are romantic: 
there is an anecdote for every carved stone 
of them; but I must leave such antiquarian 
seductions. Each college had its. special 
reason to rise, and each has put forth its 
strength in the great race after truth, and 
also, it must be confessed, after power. Aft 
er I had listened to a great deal of sensible 
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WESLEY PULPIT 


the various and 
a splendid regatta on the 
Ho- 
to 


used to flirt with pretty Mrs. 


persiflage about colleges, 


then witnessed 
Isis, 


ditating in the Clarendon 


el Phe shade 


I sat Tite 
of Shakspeare, who, close 
where I sat, 


Davenant—more anxious to win her smiles 
Than the 
But 
above Tere ( 

read the 
rit All Oxford w 
of Time 


I THAchDa de | 


grand compliments of Professor 
er, Who listened to his plays and set him 


seemed now to re-appear 


ind sy scenery of the past before 


is part of the great stream 
the colleges 


vid were 


their 


sO 


many 


boats starting on com- 


tion of centuries for an unknown goal! 


wh represents some Sper ial party, belief, 


tendency, of ifs time; and each will * bump” 


the other,as the plirase goes, if it can. 


faint the 


Some 


oars Wax Weary and Ivy way, and 


up their place to others: some, again, 


that began feebly unfold undreamed ener 


gies. Perhaps if some that started on the 


grand course could have 


foreseen just where 


they would have been anno 1&7, their oars 


would all have stopped together—not an- 


other stroke! We sometimes think of those 
who lived and searched for truth in the cen- 


turies before the Reformation as reposing in 
a blissful harmony because they were not 


divided on the particular questions 
But when that first 
freedom 


that divide us, 


dawn oft sent its morning 


found all the 


controversies 


breath over Oxford it 
ot 


awaiting 


colors subsequent 
the 


each floated out over its toiling crew, 


signal of liberation: 
and so each passed on to our own 
the lined 


With barges representing every va 


time, which sees stream 
riety of ideal and every degree of en 
thusiasm in its pursuit, 

And the start 
ers in my mystical regatta, one swift 
rivets attention. It is marked 
“Lincoln.” Laskeda fellow of Baliol, 
“What sort of college is Lineoln ?” 
‘Small, scholarly, rather poor,” was 
the reply. But in the historic pei 
spective it loomed up large and rich ; 
for there appeared to Oxford its 
prophet, whose warnings have neve 
been outlived, 


How among many 


boat 


Having just listened 
to a lecture by Max Miiller on fetich 
worship, [ found an even better ex- 
planation of that primitive cultus in 
the feeling with which I presently 
stood before an old oaken pulpit in 
In that 
pulpit Johu Wesley preached his first 
sermon. It 


an entrance hail at Lincoln. 
has not been used for a 
it is not in the « hapel, vet 
stands where it generally stood in old 


long Time 3 


times, reminding us of the period 
when the chapel or church was for 
“services” before altars: preaching 
was only occasional, the pulpit he- 
ing brought in when it was wanted. 
This pulpit has not been “ wanted” for some 
; but it be doubted 
if the Oxonians of to-day can hear from any 


time, in one sense may 
other pulpit discourse more impressive than 
that which may still strike an attentive ear 
from that silent pulpit in the hall. 

Passing up the stairway, under guidance 
of an accomplished fellow of Lincoln, who 
well represents the reverence there felt for 
the memory of Wesley, I entered the rooms 
the tirst Methodist—* 
of Lincoln College” 
there welcomed by a handsome young gen- 
tleman of the Chureh of England. Beauti- 
fifl rooms they are, their large quaint 
dows looking out, both front and back, 
velvet greensward of quiet courts bound- 
ed by wall and turret, carved by reverent 
art, and softened under touch of the ages. 
Never, perhaps, to any youth might such 
charmed 


where resided some- 


time fellow and was 


Wili- 


over 


have been more emblem- 
atic of the fair outlooks and hopes that 
stretched before the eves of that member of 
the house of Wellesley. Why should he not 
sit here as serenely as this clear-eyed youth 


scenery 


who welcomes us into his neat and tasteful 


apartments? Bunyan, the tinker, might 


easily dream of his lowly and poor roof as 
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Destruction, but it 
the John 


quiet and 


the ¢ 


strange 


ity of 
that 
this 


included in 
ippears cultured 


Wesley, 


unid these picturesque 


amid all beauty 
walls, should groan 
n spirit after any city of other foundations. 
hat 
e tell plainly how little he 


How 
to 


Phe few pathetic traces of him remain 
in Lincoln College 
could find there any continuing rest. 
have seemed 
thre 


every 


nt tmportance may 


nts and absences 


to Mr. Wesley 


1739 to 1751! how pregnant they 


the stuce 


accorded 


professors 
on chaptel 
day from 
vht of history! 
Leave 
rb 
*Ri 


are dn thie 


Absence 


Then there 


yand Mr 


in i 
Dedi ) ts, and ft 


st of St 


May 6, 1749, the same en 


have in Jolin Wesley’s own hand the follow 


try. Finally we 
ne resignation: 


Wesley 


nsi Socius, qt 


Johannes 


of 
‘wishing 
and all 
by Wesk ¥. there fol 


this 


After 
his fellowship and all its rights 


‘ spontaneous” resignation 
them all and each perpetual peace 
happiness in Christ” 
these entries: 
It 


void by the 


low 


Lincoln- 
Mr. W 


that 
gnation of 
| Day 
wins, Sub-Rector.’ 
“ Wa? 1753. es it Nort 
orpe, in the County of Lincoln, was unanimously ¢ t 
intoal 
longing to the County of Lincoln, voir 
resignation of Mr. Wesley. 
*“Miou. Ro 


was ordered 
Resi 

nain void till next ¢ 
“Rrouarp Het 


Robert Kirke, 


17K4 
Zi, lil. 


10, born 


ed a perpetual Fellow of Lincoln College, 


llow- 


ship | ) 1 by the 


tINSON, Sub-Rector.” 


Lincoln College was founded expressly to 
wage war against the ideas of Wycliffe. Its 
chief literary treasure the MS. of 
Wrycliffe’s Bible; its chief fame is to have 
produced the great man of whom the “ morn 
John Wesley. 

There is an old but still flourishing grape 
vine in the court-yard of Lincoln Col 
which has a curious story. 


now is 


ing-star” was forerunner 


lege 
The college hac 
become rather poor, and amid its struggles 
it. The 
dean of the college was appointed to preach 


the archbishop chanced to visit 


before him on the occasion, and selected for 
his text Psalms, Ixxx. 14: “ Return, we be 
seech thee, O God of hosts: look down from 
It 


the discourse 


heaven, and behold, and visit this vine.” 
need hardly be said that in 
Lincoln College was symbolized by the vine, 
and its needs 


disclosed. The archbishop 


neve! 


handsomely 


of the incident 
lhe 


may that vine 


UNIVERSITY. 


rl 
~é 


forgot it, and remembered Lincoln 


in his will, On receiving the 


bequest this vine was planted as a memorial 


How many even more tell 


sermons than that of the witty dear 


lasting through yvenerations 


have sweetly preached to the youth who 
cherished it! 1 could 
the meditative Hervey with his pupil Wes 
ley pausing beside it to dream of the heart 
little 
take deep root and climb on imperishably. 
The heart of Wesley took root and climbed 
at lt of 
riage that he re signed his te llowship ; 


L almost fancied 


see 


seeds, seeming and lowly, that yet 


on Lineoln. Was on account nial 
but 
Sub-Reetor Hutchins, whose name appears 
in the above entries, was a devout Method- 
ist, and he left a kindly bequest of money 
to supply the poorer students of Lincoln 
better This fund still 
good service, and it is large enough to pro 
the “Hutchins Dinner,” 
whic h all members of the college enjoy. l 
Was somewhat surprised to find that the 


college is not patronized by Methodists 


with dinners. does 


vide also annual 


OL 
“ Wesleyans,” as they are called in England 

there being no student there of that de- 
Unitarians and other Noneon- 
it, liberal spirit pre- 
vails around the spot where a mighty move 


nomination, 


formists favor and a 


ment began; such a spirit as would win 
the approval of the great man whose faith 
was so perfect that it conld fearlessly set 
forth the holy life of Thomas Firmin, a Uni- 
tarian, and say, “ Lam sick of opinions ; 
me the life.” 

My belief is that the flaming ont of Wes- 
leyanism at Oxford was characteristic, that 
truer 


It was really a moral move- 


ive 


the university never had a than 


its founder. 


SOn 
























































ment—a volcanic tengne leaping forth amid 
frivolity, intellectual dilettanteism, and self- 
ishness, pretending to represent religion, 
sitting in the seat of Moses and Christ. And 
if the Tractarian movement be examined, 
and the moral condition of Oxford, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Froude in his novels, be con 


t too was fal 


sidered, it will be found that 
more moral than theological. When Theo- 
dore Parker first came to England he wrote 
from Oxford (date Oetober 18, 1243) to Dr. 
Francis, at Cambridge, United States: “ Re 
ally the rise of this party is one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times. The old 
Church is not sodead as men fancied. Some 
are found who say to the fat bishops and 
easy deans, ‘Go to the devil with your liv- 


ings and your rents, your tithes and yout 


distrainings; let us put life into these old 
forms which you are humbugging the peo- 
ple withal.’ Here is Dr. Newman—gives 
up a rich living out of conscientious scru 
ples! Dr. Pusey, born of one of the oldest 
families in the kingdom, which, at Pusey 
Hall, keeps a horn of gold given them by 
Canute—a man bred in all tenderness 
rides on the outside of coaches, and submits 
to all manner of hard fare, to save money to 
vive to the poor and promote education, 
Christianity, and the like of that. He says 
aman in good circumstances ought to give 
up a fourth part of his income tor benevo- 
lent purposes—and does it.” 

In his study at Edgebaston Oratory, Fa- 
ther Newman has a pieture of Oxtord, be- 
neath which he has written, in Latin, the 
Son of man, can these bones live ? 
Lord, Thou knowest.”. Father Newman lett 
Oxtord for the Chureh of Rome in 1845. 


words: * 


This veat it the close of one veneration 


from that sad parting 


again, and for the first time since he left it. 


Il was told that while he was sitting at din- 


ner in his college 
friend, a clergyman, seated beside him, what 


changes that generation had brought to Ox 


ford. The re ply was that they were so vast 


that they could not be told, but the main 


change was “the disappearance of the ee 


clesiastieal spirit.” 


drier now than ever. Since Tractarian 


breath ceased to stir them, all questions con 


cerning the 


he visited the place 


Oriel) he asked an old 


Which means that, in 
Father Newman’s sense, Oxonian bones are 


intiquarian authority of the 
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ment certain. The notion that the great 
English Chureh could be induced by any 
antiquarian considerations to acknowledge 
a foreigner—and a foreigner who does not 
speak English—as its supreme head, is a 
phantasy whose indulgence suggests drill 
in believing things beeause they are impos- 
sible. There is no man that looks down 
more defiantly on the Catholic than the ex- 
treme High-Churchman. Rome is the An- 
vlican’s rival. The transient contlict has 
left its sorrowfully picturesque memorials 
in the famous brothers parted to extremes 
of right and left: a Catholic Newman, a 
theistic Newman; Froude, the captive of 
Rome, Froude, the skeptic and bitterest 
Matthew Arnold, whose 
God is a stream of tendeney, and Thomas 


enemy of Rome; 


Arnold, who has lately, and tor the second 
time, entered the Papal Church. But these 
all belong to the past. The Traetarian con 
troversy has bequeathed to Oxford a con 
flict not about churches, but concerning the 
fundamental principles of faith. Rational 
ism and Christianity have taken up the 
swords, and if Belief can manage to survive 
the thrusts of Disbelief, it finds compara- 
tively easy the task of adjusting itself to 
some existing Anglican phase of faith and 
worship. 

The competition at Oxford just now seens 
to lie between the Broad or rationalistic 
party and the High-Chureh party. They 
are both equally active and flourishing. 
What, perhaps, is chietiy remarkable is the 
readiness with which the Anglicans, or Pu 
seyites, take on the armor of progress in 
their methods, and the facility with which 
they adapt themselves to new needs. A 
striking instance of this has just come 
within my personal knowledge. A lady of 
wealth, deeply interested in the higher edu 
cation of her sex, recently gave £1000 to 
form the nucleus of a subscription to found 
at Oxtord a college for young women simi- 
lar to that (Girton) which is doing such 
vood work at Cambridge. Those who were 
intrusted with the matter naturally pro- 
ceeded to consult with the Broad-Church 
professors and teachers of Oxford. From 
among these a committee of gentlemen and 
ladies was formed to consult about the mat- 
ter. It was concluded that the monastic 
atmosphere still lingered in Oxford sutti- 


Church and priestly powers have failed in| ciently to make it a hazardous undertaking 
interest. The recent expulsion of a youth | to start there a regular female college, but 


from the new Puseyite college, Keble, be 


cause he turned Catholic, is enough to in 


dicate the horror with which even High 
Churehmen view any possible reeurrence 
Phe question | scheme, and instead of preparing, as was 


of ecclesiastical controversy. 


of Newman's time is nearly fossilized. The 


principle of Anglican supremacy in the 


-\ that it was practicable to start some such 
institution in the form of a boarding-school 
for young ladies. Meanwhile, however, the 
High-Church people there heard of the 


expected, to combat it, they held a meeting 
and constituted a committee to take the 


Christian Church has been settled, and in| lead in it! Throwing monastic notions of 


the way which English pride 


lowest fource—trom the first, made its settle 


to name the 


women to the winds, they sent word to the 
- | Broad- Church committee that they were 
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prepal i to coalesce with 


the! ol the purpose of 
1) lly inaugurating fe- 
. lucation in Oxtord of 


do which would train 
for the university ex- 
itions, already opened 
em; and the result was 
formation of a strong 
mittee—which is at work 
le L write—composed of 
minent members of both 
ties, and agreed that the 
institution shall be free 
mm bias from either side, 
ie teaching shall be purely 
cular, each party reserving 
» itself the right to found 
bsequently a school in its 
vninterest. This determi- 
ition of the High-Chureh 
holars not to be behind the 
times in meeting the grow- 
ng demand for female edu- 
cation, not to leave women 
to preserve in the school they 
are sure to have any tradition 
that if was gained against 
High-Chureh hostility, indi- 
cates a flexibility and cour- 
age in that wing of the Es- 
tablishment for which its 
opponents had not given it 
credit, and a progressive 
spirit which forbids the Broad-Church to 
n the future. 
The neat prospect of this innovation upon 


anticipate an easy victory 


the ancient habits of Oxford—already far 
advanced in the many lectures, such as 
those of Ruskin, Rollesten, Max Miiller, and 
others, which have long been crowded with 
women—trecalls the honorable historic con- 
nection of that sex with the ancient uni 
versity. The corner-stone of the whole city 
and university was the monastery founded 
by Frideswide; and in the cathedral, which 
is her monument, the most beautiful of the 
windows is that which records her legend, 
in which she is seen taking refuge from het 
persecutors in a pig-sty. In December, 
1141, the Empress Mande held Oxford Castle 
when it was besieged by King Stephen for 
along time. She was forced at last to fly, 
making her Way over the ice on foot and in 
a snow-storm, she and her maidens escaping 
detection by being clothed in white. In 
1546, while Lord Arundel was defending 
Oxford against the Parliamentary forces, 
his lady defended Wardour Castle like an- 
other Maude. When Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford and his 1300 Ronundheads summoned 
her to surrender, she replied that she “ had 
the orders of her lord to keep the castle, 
and those orders she was determined to 
obey 3” and though eventually she had to 
capitulate, it was on honorable terms. 
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Though Baliol College bears the name of 
John Baliol, father of a King of Scotland, 
the statutes of its foundation bear the seal 
and name of his wife Devorgilda, the date 
being 1282, thirteen years after her hus- 
band’s death. 
with her the embalmed heart of her hus- 


band in a silver casket, and no donbt it 


Devorgilda carried about 


was in pursuance of his wishes that she 
founded the college; vet I was glad to tind 
that the students of Baliol have named 
their debating club “The Devorgilda Socie- 
tv.” Miss Hannah Brackenbury recently 
built a new front for Baliol, and founded 
scientific scholarships. Queen’s College 
gets its name from its founder, Queen Phi- 
lippa (1340), and many queens have since 
befriended it. Yet for many ages Oxford 
confined its homage so strictly to “the Vin 
gin Mary and St. Catherine,” to whom De- 
vorgilda dedicated her college, as to take 
little interest in terrestrial women; and in 
1779 an Oxford woman was taken by her 
husband to the market-place with a rope 
around her waist and sold to a man for a 
few shillings. There is still a sort of dread 
among many good men in Oxford lest the 
admission of women to the university may 


do away with the antique flavor of its life, 
and that when the Bachelor is in proximity 
to a Bachelette, the Arts they pursne will 
be of a kind not exclusively scholastic. 
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P If ladies are ac ed to studies at Ox- 
t 
A ford i , i s Ke to disappear, 
& it is ‘ . te itiohnal means ana 
4 lores \ f this waste is the va 
‘ raries, but t if s 0 Vv ote 
sympte v i of the fact that Ox 
ford is |e “ done mus that it might 
ao, W ‘ S Lae tb} h that might as 
vell o1 rT el < done eisewhere, If the 
irae ! er ol ouths he come to Ox 
ford because s he tl ve”? were repla ed 
by yo Lg Olle 1 Lube! id thirst fol 
its rea uivahntayves me would not tind su 
manv vrand ius tions almost empty al dl 
lle but no replacement is required; Ox- 
ford « das easily be educating four thou 
sand as » Here, for instance, is the mag 
nificent Taylor Institution, erected at a cost 
; of some £50,000, and with an endowment of 
i over £2000 It has a tine art gallery, con- 
taining the original drawings of Michael An 
veloand Ra it md the * School of Athens” 
which cost 3000 guineas), forty sketches by 
furner, presented by John Ruskin, and tine 
specimens of Vandyvek, Teniers, Canaletti, 


Hogart nd Reynolds. It contains a spa- 
cious library, six lecture-rooms, and a fine 
reading-room with the leading periodicals 
of the world. In it, also, is the art school, 
with its tine collection of studies, endowed 
and supervised by Ruskin Phis great in 


stitution is not half utilized, and mere than 
half of those who do now use it are ladies, 
mostly the families of professors. In Eng- 
land the excess of the female over the male 
population in number is between 800,000 and 
900,000. Until these, for whom statistics 


| 


art or career which 


show no possible husbands, are taught anc 
usu 


enabled to p some 


will yield them both physical and intelleectu 
il resources, a large proportion of them must 
still tind their way, like the Oxford wife ot 
a hundred years age, to the market-place, 
though the saie Of her may not be so coarse, 
and the price paid may often be disguised 
by the marriage ring and orange blossoms 
which too often hide the pain of bartered 
iiectionus 

Socia fe at Oxford is by no means what 
if shoul be Phe professors have often but 
small salaries, and the number of students 
sso large that the difticulty of looking aft 
er their private entertainment is enormous. 
The town has no theatre; the college au 
thorities, having the right to veto any amuse- 
ment, have steadily opposed the establish- 
ment of a theatre. though they e1 courage 
concerts, The students are limited to out- 
door sports and such society ey can find 





among themselves Phe Sunday is largely 
utilized for social intereourse: on that day 
they manage to breakfast and dine and take 
ong walks in groups, and some of their de- 
bating clubs meet on Sundayevening. Thei 


Union Reading-Room is also open and well 
tilled on Sundays, so that they may keep uy 
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vs of the world and 





with the ne periodical 
lit Yet there ‘ , 

literature. et there Is a waut ot tore fe 
male society for young menu, who sorely miss 
the charms of English homes. Some con 
pensation, however, is found in the friend 
shitps and intimacies which these yvouths 
form with each other, leading to ple isuant 


introductions to each other's homes, and ¢ 
| ves of charming visits during the va 


An American student told me that 


chan 


cations. 


he and his young countrymen at Oxford 
were rarely without cordial invitations to 
the best English country residences for the 
vacations, and these visits to their fellow 
students were made the occasion of a de 
lightful round of dances, picnics, excursions, 
and all manner of festivities. It is prob 
able that when the large additions now pro 
posed to the prote ssors’ salaries are made 
the social relations of Oxford itself will be 
come more satisfactory; but it would le 
imprudent at present to whisper even in 


America that a female college there mig 
possibly contribute to that end 

Like the British Constitution, the organi 
It 


represents an interminable series of adapta 


law of Oxford is considerably * mixed.” 


tions to changing needs and demands grow 


ing out o In this 


f different social e& por lis. 


Way it auswers to many lines of social evo 
lution. In the matter of residence every 
variety of circumstance is considered and 
met. The under-graduate may lodge in the 
college or in one of the halls (publie or pri 
vate), or may board in a lodging-honse li 


and this 
a large range of prices, to suit the 

Every year a list of the 
licensed lodging-houses is printed, with theit 


censed by the college authorities; 
implies 
rich and the poor. 


prices, which vary from seven to sixty-five 
shillings per week. The aim of the colleges 
for the under-graduates, when they first 
enter, to reside within college gates, and foi 
have there to 
lodgings outside, making way) 
After the completion ot 


Is 


those who been some time 
adjourn to 
for the 
eight 
under-graduate 
move to lodgings, but al 
side outside may at their option dine and 
*battel” in colle The lodgin 

ject to the same regulations as the colleges 
These halls, by-the-way, are 
stitutions which have probably grown out 


younger. 


In some colleges twelve terins, an 


is usually required to re- 


| those who so re- 


gs are sub- 


oy 


e. 


and halls. in 
of ancient lodging-houses, having gradually 
taken on some of the educational appliances 
It will be readily understood, 


therefore, that generalizations as to the cost 


of colleges. 


to 


of residence and study at Oxford are apt 
be misleading, yet I have found no reasou 
to doubt the substantial of the 
tollowing statement in the Student's Hand 
Book: “It is a matter of experience that a 
student who resides within a college o1 hall 


accuracy 


can, With economy, obtain the degree of B.A 


»| for a total expenditure of £300. This esti- 




















includes board, room-rent or lodging 


mate 


and washing, fot twelve terms of residence. 





‘ 1 } 
tuition and miscellaneous College charges 


admission, examination, aud degree fees; the 
necessary expenses Which it does not include 
ire es, books, railway fares, aud the cost 
of living in the vacations. Many students 
1 known to obtain their degree for 

sthan the sum above mentioned, but this 


s required a more than ordinary amount 


thrift and self-denial, and possibly, also, 


ture of some collateral advantages 


orte 
ch university life brings.” 
Yet it 


eral and constant tendeney amone the 


must be added to this that there is 


i 


colleges to adapt themselves still further to 

nereasing demand for their advantages 
of them to Non- 
by reducing the charges. And 
fact that the lead in such 
iction has been taken by the ne 


ting from extension 
OTIS TS, 
s a notable ud 
west of 


s, founded on High-Church prin 


es. Keble College has underbid all the 

by fixing an annual charge of £-1, 
ible in advance in three installments, 
s including all ordin iy battels, i. e.. the 


t of furnished rooms, board, college dues, 


tion, and servants. It does not include 


ishing, lights, or beer. <A few extras, but 
ot required, are provided at a fixed tariff, 

it are not allowed to exceed £3 per term. 
Although the three installments would im 
ply three terms, there are really four in the 
reach the 
it follows that the whole cost to a stu- 


vear; and twelve 


B.A., 


dent 
three 


since terins 
there would not exceed £275 tor the 
Keble College, built 
the author of 
incorporated 


years. by sub- 
memorial to 


Year, 


(June 6, 


sf ription as a 
The 


roval charte1 


Christian was by 
1-70 


it to be “ founded and constituted with the 


. Which deelares 


especial object and intent of providing pet 
sons desirous of academical education, and 
willing to live economically, with a college 
wherein sober living and high eulture of 
mind with Christian 
training based upon the principles of the 
Church of England.” 
Keble has instituted must not be supposed 


may be combined 


The cheapness which 
to imply any discomfort. It is a magnifi- 
cent building, and has excellent rooms, and 
though there is observable a plainness in 
the fare as compared with some other col- 
and abundant. It 
can hardly be doubted that its simple and 
definite arrangement, enabling every stu- 


leges, it is wholesome 


dent or his parents to estimate precisely 
the expense to be incurred, will have an et 
It will hardly do 
*‘Broad” or “ Evangelical” colleges t 


fect upon other colleges. 
for 


allow the principles of Pusey and Liddon 
i and they are both on the council of Keble 

to be taught less expensively than their 
own. There natural 
abroad that to ritualistic 
nest, where young men were to moult thei 


was a impression 


Keble was be a 
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Anglican feathers and presently migrate in 
But 
just had the lucky opportunity already re 
ferred to ot that 
youth who Roman 


the othet 


scariet plumage to Rome. Keble has 


reversing Hpression: a 
Catholic there 
Was instantly expelled, and 
Hertford College. It is 
to avery popula 
among the Chureh folk, and the fact 
that the fuller extension of education to the 


turned 
day 
taken in at 
likely, therefore, 


was 
be cote 


college 


pool should come from that direction is, to 
the ot 
importance in this whole matter of ¢ xy ndi- 
ture. Even more Important than the small- 

of the ial annual charge fixed by 
} 


Keble College is the 


university, a quietly revolutionary 


ness Sec 


standard it has raised 
kor 


twenty-five years now there has been a silent 


of “plain living and high thinking.” 


struggle going on to lay low the standard 


of lavish expenditure which young “swells” 
of the aristocracy had set up, and snobbish 
parvenns raised higher, and one may hope 


that Keble has given it the coup de arace Iyy 


making economy compulsory on all the 
rich as well as the poor. 
It may here be remarked that it is the 


steadfast aim of all the colleges to prevent 
any distinction being drawn or recognized 
between rich and poor in any way whatev- 
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el It is remarkable that in a country !|in the rest. And this care taken at Oxtord 
her custe pre s \ th on to respect and cherish every spec inl abilit 
ess than that maintain he an-| accompanies the student through all his 
ent seat of lear y realizes the high) examinations, though these, indeed, becom: 

equality of minds which the Hindoos de very severe when scholarships, still more 

clared in their sacred books Phe Padma | when honors, are applied tor. The candi 


Lotus) Purana says: “ Learning should be 


rescued from every consideration of high 


| ] 


rauwk Or low a consideration which can not 


for a moment be compatible with instruc 


tion; and the heart should be kept fre 


from all such infatuation.” Unquestiona 


bly Oxford has its swells and snobs, but 
whatever they may import in that way is 
absolutely unrecognized by university and 


college law and administration. There is 
one example of the determination that no 
line shall be drawn between wealth and 
poverty which Harvard would do well to 


fol 


for knowledge alone. Such pecuniary aids 


] 


low: Oxford se holarships are bestowed 


to the student are thus by no means SIVUS 
of his poverty, but may be and are sought 
as earnestly by the sons of the wealthy as 
by the poor. Were these scholarships and 
exhibitions—more than 700 in number, and 
bringing an agvregate of £60,000 annually 
to successful competitors — bestowed only 
for the easy qualification of poverty, o1 
were that even considered, each would be 
come a stigma, Many a poor but proud 
youth would, in such case, fear to apply tor 
the aid he really needs, and which he may 
now earn by efforts which involve no loss 
of selt respect, but the reverse. These 
scholarships average about £65 annually, 
the tenure being generally for five years; 
and there is no subject of study to which a 
student may incline to devote himself where 
he will not find at least one or two, oftener 
many, endowments of this kind, meant to 
reward and assist persons like himself, so 
that all the competitors need not concen 
trate themselves unyon the same prize, and 
the chanees of success for each are general 
ly fair enough to inspire effort. There are 
some anomalies still surrounding some of 
the fellows] Ips, but even those that are 
what is called “* close” 1 6, Open only to 
persons in holy orders, from a particular 
county, ete. ive yet independent of all 
considerations of either rank, wealth, or 
poverty 
some think 
Phe appli 


cant is examine din some Greek play, gener- 


Admission to Oxford is easy 


too easy in some of the colleges. 


ally Euripides, or in Homer and Thucydides, 
in Virgil or some other of the Latin classics ; 
must translate a short English passage into 
Latin prose, auswer some questions on gram- 
mar, show fair familiarity with arithmetic, 
and know something of Euelid or algebra. 
But if he is found to possess special inter- 
est in and excellence in any one of these 
studies, he is pretty certain to be admitted 
to matriculation even though he be weak 


date for the degree of B.A. is allowed a 
“conscience clause” with regard to exami 
nation in matters of faith and religion, for 
Which he may substitute some period of e 
clesiastical history, or some = scientitie o1 
philosophical work; and for examination 
in the Grospe Is he may substitute some oth 
er Greek work from a list provided by thie 
Board of Studies. Between matriculation 
and “passing” lie three years and three 
chief examinations 1, reSpoOusiOns ; 2, first 
public examination; 3, second public ex 
amination. The subjects for those who do 
uot seek honors are divided in three groups : 

A. (1) Two books, Greek and Latin, one 
being historical or philosophical. (2) Some 
period of Greek and Roman history. (3 
English composition, . 

b. (1) English history, or a period of 
English literature, or a period of modern 
Kuropean history. (2) Political and de 
scriptive geography. (3) French or Ger 
man, including Composition in the language 
and a period of its lirerature. (4) Elements 
of politic al economy, (5) A branch of law, 

C. (1) Elements of geometry, including 
geometrical trigonometry. (2) Elements 
of mechanics. (3) Elements of chemistry. 
(4) Elements of physies. 

The candidate is examined in three of 
these subjects, of which not more than two 
can be taken from any one of the groups, 
and of which one must be either A (1) o1 
B (2). 

If the candidate applies to be examined 
for honors, he is expected to have a much 
more matured knowledge of the class of 
subjects in which he claims honor, For in 
this case the subjects are divided into “ Hon 
or Schools:” these are * Literzee Humaniores,” 
including Greek and Latin, their language 
and histories, logic, and the outlines of 
moral and political history. This may be 
passed by any one who has mastered Homer, 
Herodotus, Thueydides, Xenophon, Cicero, 
Polybius, Plutarch, Plato, Aristotle, Locke, 
Butler, Hume, Kant, Pausanias, Pliny, and 
a few such books as Bergk’s Poete Lyrici 
Gree. But this examination will relate to 
the arts and antiquities and peculiarities 
of Greece and Rome, and involves some gen- 
uine philosophical culture, and it can not be 
passed by “cram.” The same may be said 
of the henor schools of mathematies and of 
natural science. The examinations are not 


extended and eumulative, but they are by 
men who know thoroughly the crucial points 
to deal with, and one who has gained these 
honors would be pretty sure to possess the 
|power to teach them. There are honor 
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schools of jurisprudence, modern history, 
and theology, but to enter further into these 
details here would carry me apart from my 
present purpose. Enough has been said to 
illustrate the character of Oxford to which 
I have before referred—its tendency to fos- 
ter special abilities, and its concentration 
upon the work of cultivating leading minds 
for the world of thought and learning. 

If Oxford continues that steady develop- 
ment of its educational resources which has 
gone on so vigorously ever since Parliament 
began to investigate its pec nniary resources, 
it will, at no distant day, be possible for a 
man to go there and learn thoroughly any 
thing and every thing knowable on any 
subject whatever. This is not quite so now, 
but it must be so in the end. Some persons 
smiled when the professorship of Chinese, 
filled by the learned translator of Confucius 
and Mencius, was established, and the un- 
der-graduates have already a legend that its 
one scholarship has been awarded to a youth 
on the ground that he was the least ignorant 
of the candidates—being the only one; but 
Dr. Legge’s chair is the predecessor of others 
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that may excite smiles for the moment, yet 
mean eventual fulfillment of the whole cir- 
cuit of knowledge. Hitherto, if a young 
man became interested in the Oriental and 
philological and mythological studies which 
combine to make 
Weber, Haug, 
go to Germany. 


such men as Bopp, Von 
Whitney, Curtins, he must 

But at this very time the 
University Commissioners are establishing 
three new chairs—one of Zend and Persian, 
of Romance Neo-Latin lan- 
third of classical archeology. 
Again, now that there has been formed in 
London a “ Folk-lore Society,” it is to he 
hoped that scholars will arise to do for Brit- 
ish legend and mythology what such men as 
Grimm, Manhardt, Wuttke, and Simrock 
have done for German fairy-lore, myths, and 
Aberglaube. 


a second or 


guages, a 


In that case such will find, in 
addition to the three new chairs just men- 
tioned, a professor of Celtic, Monier Will- 
iams, Max Miiller, and Sayce represent- 
every of Sanskrit and com 
parative mythology, and a powerful school 
of Arabie, Syriac, and Chaldee, which, as I 
write, is 


ing region 


being consolidated out of 


some 
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smaller professorships, one being that which 
Professor Chenery has just left on assuming 
editorship of the London Times. 


The immense progress, activity, and en- 


argement of scope which have characte1 
ized Oxford in recent as compared with 
former years have been the result of two 
The tirst of these is the op 
eration of the University Tests Abolition 


strong causes. 


Act. This act abolished subscription to any 
ind all formularies of faith as a condition 
of admission, or taking lay degrees and lay 
academical or collegiate offices; freed stu- 
dents trom obligation to attend any lectures 
to which they, or their parents or guardians 
if they 


ious grounds; 


were minors, should object on relig 
and enabled persons of all 
creeds, or none, to hold offices, to teach, and 
to establish halls or schools in connection 
with the university. All professorships and 
fellowships were thus left open to the whole 
nation, with certain exceptions, these being 
such offices or fellowships as at the time the 


whatever their religious opinions, and this 
resolution will not be reversed. 
The other foree which has brought about 
the new activity of Oxford has been the 
commission which Mr. Gladstone set to work 
1877) to estimate the resources and income 
of the colleges, and report how they are used. 
Now Oxford University is really a mine of 
wealth. Some of the colleges have little, 
but others have vast possessions, and estates 
from which a vast accession of money is just 
about to come in. The clamor of scientitic 
meu that this money, having been bequeath- 
ed for national education, should be all util- 
ized, and that what the colleges did not need 
should be utilized in promoting scientific 
research, set the Oxford folk to devising 
means for using it themselves. Thus col- 
leges were repaired, chairs made stronger, 
and the entire machinery furbished up; and 


| there being yet a large surplus, the Oxford 


ket Was passed were held under the condi- | 


tion that their beneficiaries should be in 
holy orders. This restriction was consider- 


ible, but it still lett the college doors open 


to a very large number previously excluded. | 
Not less important was the tendency the | 


act inaugurated 


the tendeney to inclusive- 
ess. Toleration was announced as the fu- 
ture fashion at Oxford. Unhappily this 
new fashion has just received a check. <A 
wealthy Baring. a rigid Churehman, having 
offered a large sum of money to endow fel- 
lowships on condition that they should be 
restricted to members of the Church of Eng- 
land, Hertford College agreed to accept the 
sume, and to defend the restriction on the 
ground that the Act of Parliament did not 
apply to foundations that should be made 
in future, but only to such as were in exist- 
ence When it was passed. A Noneconformist 
student having sued that college to compel 
the examiners to examine him for one of the 


men are making arrangements for greatly 
extending its usefulness. The Commission- 
ers have just reported that the improve- 
ments they design for Oxford have two 
principal objects in view: (1) the due repre- 
sentation at Oxford of every considerable 
branch of knowledge; and (2) the due par- 


ticipation of the university itself, as distinet 


| from its colleges, in the direction and im- 


provement of the studies of the students. 
They propose to increase the stipends of 
nearly all the professors, some to £500, still 
more to £700, and others to £900. The 
Bodleian Library is to be improved ; a Muse- 
um of Classical Art and Archeology to be 
established, and maintained by an annual 
grant of £500, 
retired professors is proposed ; open scholar- 
ships to encourage special branches of study 
are to be founded ; and research is to be en- 


A system of pensions for 


| couraged by the employment of properly 


fellow ships so restricted, the court decided | 


against him. This has brought much wealth 
to Hertford Colleg 
poor, and more surprise and disappointment 
to the country. 


e, Which was previously 


journals generally have been severe upon 


qualitied persons on detinite work and inves- 
tigations. Occasional lecturers on branches 
of learning not fully provided for are to be 
employed. There is also to be a fund cre- 
ated the disposal of which is to be left to 


the discretion of the university authorities 


The London Times and the | 


Lord Coleridge, who gave the decision, | 


which allows the Church to build up again 
in the university a close system which Par- 
liament has emphatically discredited and 
condemned. Such aresult might have been 


prevented had Parliament inserted in_ its | 


act the prospective word “hereafter ;” but 


none the less has Hertford obtained its Bar- | 


ing fellowships by a quibble, and none the 
less is the disgust of the nation that its Par- 
liamentary work should have to be done 
over again. For it is certain that England 
is resolved that its entire system of educa- 
tion, from the, public school to the nniver- 
sity, shall be free to all the Queen’s subjects, 


in meeting emergencies or unforeseen wants. 
The great advantage to be gained by all 
this is that the annual income of Oxford 
will all be set to work, turned to culture, 
and nothing left to be a temptation to any 
body who may indulge private views con- 
cerning the proper direction of an idle sur- 
plus. 

After all this has been done, a great deal 
will still remain to be effeeted before Oxford 
ean fully and impartially fulfill its duties 
to the world. The scholarships are not in- 


| cluded in the relief given to persons uncon- 


nected with the Established Church, and 
though, fortunately, the great majority of 
them are “open,” too many still remain as 
bribes to thought, on the one hand, and 
stimulants to sectarian jealousy and bitter- 
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ess in those who find themselves deprived | shall ultimately sueceed in this or not, it 
f such aids and rewards solely on account | has not yet succeeded, and stillits best work 
fconscientious convictions. Now that Dis-|is done in teaching the teachers. And for 
senters are admitted, the preservation of | the time being it is unfortunate both for the 


such ancient partition walls can hardly sur-| university and multitudes of young met 





ive much longer. The Chureh is quite! that the fact just stated is not more wid 
trong enough at Oxford to dispense with | recognized. It has become the fashion 


oO 
| them. send young men to Oxford, for it is a door 

( : After all, I can not look without some | way into good society, so that this is nu 
¥ misgivings upon some of the present tend- | merically the largest of the universities; but 
encies Of this great university Unques- | one may almost say it should be one of the 

tionably most of the changes that have} smallest. Of the two thousand youths now 

supervened thus far were structural and | at Oxford, one-third is a large proportion 
| ‘ veneticial; the methods of the university | for whom to anticipate the highest thre 
id its colleges grew up of old in obedience uUnigue benefits which Oxford can supply 


to definite ends, and their development has | It is to be feared that another third is but 


mainly been along the lines of England’s | too small a proportion for whom harm even 
highest character—the eternal parallels of | may be apprehended from what to the oth- 
Conduct and Culture. The colleges, with all | ers are the very excellencies of the institu 


their varieties of flavor, if not fruits of one | tion. 


varden, are flora of one clime. But this is Thomas Carlyle, in his famous rectoral 
ot the clime of other universities —not even | oration at Edinburgh University, spoke of 
f Cambridge, the one most like it. Ox-| the changes which the art of printing had 


ford, as we have seen, has but little appa-| superinduced on the conditions to meet 





ratus for making a student behave himself | which the old universities arose in Europe. 
f he is not so inclined; its discipline is di- | Seven centuries ago the young men sought 
rected chietly to protecting itself from being | out famous scholars to listen to their teach 
ompromised by any student, and for the 


igs, Whereas for a long time such teachers 
rest it deals with its two thousand as if they | may find out their students in their homes 
were as sensitive to the admonitions of Plato} by means of books. Yet, added the Lord 


and Plutarch as their predecessors were to| Rector, universities still have and for a 

saintly meditations. That this method has | long time will continue to have their high 

een attended with a notable success is cer- | uses. And this is certainly true. The best 

i tain. But corresponding with this there is| teaching is personal, and it is net more 
, i. method of intellectual training strikingly likely to be SUpers¢ ded by books than high 
different from any found in other seats of | art by photography. The teaching at Ox 

earning. This I have already intimated in| ford illustrates this remarkably. Oxford 


saying that a student is very apt to “ pass” | not only has its great Bodleian Library, but 
if he is found to be excellent in any one} each college has a tine library of its own; 
branch, though he may be weak in others.| yet in visiting four or five of these on a 
Almost as much as when it was devoted to| pleasant day I found not one reader en- 
the training of monks, the finest appliances | gaged in them. Nor are many books found 
of Oxford are for those who aspire to some | in students’ rooms. Here are the reasons: 
particular and unworldly aim. It is, indeed, | the examinations are too severe to admit of 
not now an otherworldly aim that is spe-| much various reading; and the teaching 
cially aided, nor is if one specialty alone;| which gains the best success is too intimate 
but its peculiar value, as it appears to me, | to be carried on by books—as a main meth- 
is for those who are consecrated to the pure-| od. In silent (written) examinations“ cram” 


ly intellectual life. Ifa young man aspires | accomplishes comparatively little. The 
« to devote himself to a chosen branch of cul-} young men who make the most of Oxford, 
ture for life; if he aims, with true love for| who win its unsectarian fellowships and 
his selected study, to be a historian, archie-| honors, are those who by a genuine devyo- 
ologist, philologist, comparative mytholo-| tion to their studies have gained the friend- 
. , vist, literary essayist, critic, art critic, pro-| ship and intimacy of their tutors. The 
a fessor (especially in the Liters Humaniores),| greatest care is taken of such. The diffi- 
: or poet, then he will find Oxford above all| culties whieh are not considered in books, 
other piaces his land of milk and honey.| the questions which can not be dealt with 
But he will find many universities more | generally, the individualities of the finest 


helpful if he seeks to be trained for success | minds, all render the work of the oral 
in the commonplace work of the world—the | teacher of the highest importance, and con- 
every-day tasks of money-making, book- | stantly interesting to himself. The Oxford 
making, paper-editing, preaching, legisla-| tutor is usually a highly accomplished schol- 
ting. That Oxford is making strenuous ef- | ar, who has himself passed through the uni- 
forts to include the popular objects along | versity drill with thoroughness and snecess; 

with those more legitimately following its) he is young enough to enter into the feel- 
7 original aims seems plain; but whether it) ings or even the sports of the youth he 
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teaches, is their familiar friend, often enter- 
tained by them at their special social gath- 
erings, and entertaining them in return. 
His care of lis pupil is not limited to offi- 
cial hours, but is often special, and given 
With personal interest in every case where 
such interest is desired, or individual talent 
discerned. 

It is obvious that where such is the gen- 
eral character of the teaching and learning, 
it can not be fully entered into by boys 
who go to Oxford tor conventional reasons, 
whose ideal is the aristocratic idleness they 
have learned at home, and who ean be stim- 
ulated to toil only by the ambition to be- 
come the chief oar of their college. To be 
incapable of literary enthusiasm is to be 
out of place at Oxford. Such youths are 
still school-boys, and their case is better met 
by colleges which assign lessons and hear 
recitations. At Oxford, where every young 
man, so far as he is attended to at all, is 
treated as one absorbed in the pursuit of 
learning, the career of many a youth brings 
such disappointment to his friends as was 
lately expressed by a parent who wrote to 
the Times newspaper that his son had got 
from Oxford very expensively what he 
might have obtained cheaply had he been 
apprenticed to a Thames waterman. Any 
Oxtord tutor might have added to that 
complaint that the careers of such youths 
at Oxtord are equally expensive to the uni- 
versity; for they are generally given too 
much money to spend, and, having little 
to do but to spend it, they set the fashion 
of lavish outlay, and make the average ex- 
penditure of a student at Oxford still great- 
er than it need be, even after recent re- 
forms. 

However, Oxford is only sharing universal 
tendencies, and to stand still would have to 
go backward. Were the colleges to unite 
in raising the standard of examinations for 
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matriculation, now singularly far below 
those of the further examinations, and also 
admit none beneath a fair minimum average 
of age, they would probably find a full com 
pensation for diminution of numbers in the 
more perfect culture secured in any and ev- 
ery special direction. 

It appears to me that the very saddest 
fault of the English scholar in ali varieties i 
his mimosa-like shrinking from his due part 
in leading the popular mind. The men of 
science, philosophers, essayvists, of England 
are brilliant enough, but they pass their time 
in writing to and for each other, and mag- 
nificently teach the already taught. The 
steady secularization of Oxtord, which has 
been going on for thirty years, has added 
some fibre to the rising generation of schol- 
ars, but it is still much needed that they 
shall shrink less from coming face to face 
with the common people, over whom their 
influence is rarely felt. The university 
men and the lower classes in England are 
almost as much detached from each other 
as if they spoke in different languages ; and 
beyond this there is a painful impression 
left that the cause of this is that the head 
has said to the hand and the foot, “T need 
you not.” If the tendencies to cheapness 
and inclusiveness at Oxford, uniting with its 
undenominational basis—on which is slow- 
ly building its more secular character—shall 
bring the thinkers and authors into the 
bracing air of publie life, shall endow them 
with more sympathy with the people, none 
need mourn over the cost of it in mere self- 
culture. The suffering masses of England 
are not to be saved from their many hells 
by “sweetness and light” till they who 
dwell in those fine elements become public 
sows, and their thonght—their life-blood 
beat from every college as from a heart to 
transfuse every vein of the nation and sup- 
ply health to the people. 
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TE was “a-sailing and a-sailing,” as 
\\ the song goes, in the three-mastet 
Varia Jane, of Salem—a-sailing to the Medi- 
terranean Sea with a cargo of Western lard, 
to be Wiled down and bottled into olive-oil. 
I had some notions aboard with which I 
reckoned to take the Eyetalian folks down, 
and make a dollar or so, but about two 
weeks out we got catched in a storm 
» You better believe it 
did! In less’n five minnits the ship’s boom 


Didn’t it blow some ? 


stood on its beam ends, the topmast got 
slewed round and tangled in the ruddet 
chains, the binnacle riz up and tore round, 
ud the flying-jib was keelhauled three 
times to leeward; they double-reefed the 
transoms and unshipped the jibber-jib, goin’ 
under water ninety feet, more or less, every 
time. Finally they let the boats down, and 
every body tumbled into ’em head fust, and 
tumbled out again putty everlastin’ quick 
I was orfully seasick, so I didn’t know 
nothing under the canopy where we was, 
and I wasn’t no great hand anyway to tell 
latitude and longitude the best of times. 
Anyway, I was kinder slopped ashore after a 
while onto a sandy beach: I knew, after a 
spell, it was an island, but then I only 


knowed it was dry land. All the rest was 
drownded; and if it was to be, it’s jest as 
well, it appears to me ; for if somebody else 
had come ashore and had undertook to 
write travils there too, mebbe we shouldw’t 
have told jest the same story; *tain’t often 
two folks do see things alike, and then the 
papers would have took it up and jawed 
back and forth about it, and called names: 
there’d have been a dreadtul stir made evy- 
ery where to find out which feller lied and 
which didwt, and all about both on ’em. 
I'd have seen more’n four different stories 
about where [was born and brought up, 
who married my great-grandfather, and 
how her fust husband's brother told a lie, 
so’t was certain I oughter; and I dare say 
some folks would ha’ had the cheek to say 
there wa’n’t no sech island as Knoware 
down on any map; jest as if you could 
strain the Atlantie ocean through a colan- 
der and pick out all the islands, like flies 
outen a pan of milk. 

Im glad I was alone: ’twould have saved 
lots of trouble in the worldif there hadn't 
never but one man wrote history :-who eares 
if he did lie about them old times? *twouldn't 
ha’ hurt nobody: and there’s lots of dusty, 
musty, ridic’ lous rubbish folks quarrel about 
all their days, and snatch up into big li- 
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brary-rooms, and pay good money for, that 
wouldn’t have never ben round if there’d 
ben just one man to tell about it, and 
when he died another had took it up right 
there, and fetched it along. However, 
mebbe there’s a Providence init; there isin 
most things. Phere’s got to be somethin’ 
for lazy tolks to do, and they may jest as 
well fight over them old battles as get into 
new ones, to my way of thinkin’. 

Well, to come back, there Iwas: and fust 
I knew, a man picked me up, bundled me 
over his shoulder, and in a wink I was put 
to bed, and dosed good with hot soup and 
sherry wine, and warmed up with a good 
fire blazin’ away on the hearth. There 
was a woman settin’ by the fire, and when 
she see IT was comin’ round she up and ask- 
ed if I wanted any thing, in respectable 
English. That tickled me. I never could 
see the use of forrin tongues. I thanked 
het polite enough, and said Vd kinder like 
the mornin’ paper. She stared, and hol- 
lered “ John!” 

Well, he come in, and ‘twas the very fel- 
ler who fetched me up out of the water. I 
knew him by his all-tired red hair. I sup- 
pose Pd oughter have got up and fell on his 
neck, or tumbled onto my knees and said 
somethin’ hifalutin to him; but I was real 
stiff; so I said “ Hullo.” 

He larted right out. 

“You're pretty lively, ain’t ye?” he said, 
for all the world like a Dedham man: that 
sounded good. IT come from Dedham my- 
self. Td ben in the tin trade, peddlin’ on't 
round the country quite a spell before I took 
to tradi’ in notions. 

“You better Wlieve I'm lively,” SCZ 
‘But say, look here! IT want the mornin’ 
paper.” 

He larfed right out again. 

“No such institootions here, Sir. Ain’t 
permitted.” 

“ Jeerusalem! no mornin’ paper in a free 


country 7?” 

“Thanks be to praise, this ain’t a free 
country,” sez he; “not by along shot. We 
were all dead sick of liberty, free speech, 
and all that eagle-o’-freedom talk afore we 
come here and settled. No, Sir! We've 
got a real, old-fashioned, six-foot, big, 
smart, respectable, eut-your-head-off-in-a- 
wink king; a real fatherly despot, now I 
tell ye!” 

“T should think so!” sez I. “No mornin’ 
papel Py 

“Not a paper. No report of all the dirt 
and wickedness in the country comin’ in to 
disagree with your breakfast, and lie around 
for the children to read and find out how 
they do it. No big scandal skippin’ about 
from lie to lie like a bee on a balm pateh, 
makin’ folks talk about things they hadn’t 
never ought to think of, and the wicked ones 
smack their lips over their own sort o’ stuff | 
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glorified, so to speak, in print. No advei 
tisin’ lies about cure-all medicines, and 
cloth that’s jest give away. No railroad a¢ 
cidents to give you the thumps jest readin’ 
of ’em, and scare your wife to death hearin’ 
about ’em.” 

“And no polities ?” I put in. 

“Not a darned politic, as old Joe Bowers 
said; we don’t have ’em here. I tell you 
man, we've got a king, and we have to le 
have ourselves.” 

“Dear me! dear me! and don’t you ney 
er hanker for the immortal institootions ot 
your native land, the everlastin’ freedom of 
a democratic goverment, the power of the 
ballot-box, the people’s choice of them that 
makes the people’s laws, the liberty ot 
speech, the free eddoocation, the voluntary 
church system, the 

He broke in quite sudden, jest as though 
he sort o’ surmised I was quotin’ Squire 
Smiles’s Fourth-o’-July oration : 

“Freedom! Sho! Freedom of every body 
to do what they’ve a mind to, to lie about 
every body else, to gamble and spekerlat 
with their own money and other people's ; 
to fall in love with other folks’s wives, and 
shoot them that makes love to theirn; 
power of a ballot-box where the most has 
their way, not the best; and the most are 
an awful bad lot in a free country, I tell ye, 
ef they ain’t elsewheres, and they pick out 
their own sort to make laws to suit ’em. 
I've seen it work. Whiat’s liberty of speech 
and free press but license to say and print 
all sorts of vile things about folks in one 
day’s paper and take ’em back in the next, 
when they’ve done the mischief? What’s 
publie eddooeation but puttin’ a power to 
do evil into hands that don’t know no bet- 
ter than to up an’ do it? Starvin’ thei 
bodies to swell their poor miser’ble conceit- 
ed brains; ontittin’ of ’em to do real work 
that calls for thews and sinners; spilin’ 
their stomachs till they can’t eat decent 


| vittles, and their stomachs take revenge on 


the exasperatin’ brains, and they grind in 
aw out like a set o’ cog-wheels, and grind 
each other to achim’ bits. I swan! it makes 
me sweat to think on’t.” 

“Oh, keep cool!” sez I, “and fetch me a 
drink.” 

“Well,” sez he, passin’ his hand acrost 
his face, as though to clear something away, 
“T did get consider’ble woke up, didn’t I? 
You see, this island is settled by a parcel 0 
folks from America who sort 0’ mistrusted 
that th’ eagle o’ freedom was showin’ crow 
feathers; so we set up here, and things are 
run in a little different shape from what 
they was there. As soon as you get spry, 
I'll take ye round.” 

“Well, whilst I do lie here, can’t you 
give me somethin’ to read? Time hangs 
heavy.” 

“What ‘ll you have?” 


he 
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“Oh, areal rousin’ sensation novel ‘ll de 

John grinned, am’ said, “Are by law for 
bidden. There’s a few fust-class stories by 
them fellers acrost the water, and now and 
then one in Ameriky, but there ain't no 
hlood-an’-thunder printed or imported here, 
S 


“But how do the women folks stand 


] 


that 


* Bless your soul! we don’t teach ow 


, 


women to read.” 

“You oncivilized lot!” sez I. 

“Not much; it’s accordin to reason. You 
dont eatch our people squabblin’ about 
women's rights, and woman suffrage, and 
ill sorts of trash and stuff; the women stay 
to home and take care of their houses atte 


the old-fashioned way We don’t have no 
monotonous existence’ here: if they’re dull, 
why, they can slap the children when they're 
naughty, and hug ’em when they're good 
We have real live boys and girls round, I 
tell ye; none o’ them little memoir fellers 
that die out of pure goodness, hor no infant 
prodigies. The women don’t have novels, 
nor poetry, nor sewin’-machines, nor news 
papers, so they haven't got nerves to speak 
of, and their hands are kept out 0’ mischief. 

I groaned inwardly to think of the supe 
rior female I'd lett to Dedham, who ‘ticiated 
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is my wife,and had neurology, speritooal 

ism, somethin’ on the brain, and hated men 
She knows Latin an’ German, and plays on 
the pianny to kill; but we buy our bread an’ 
things to the bakery: she dowt think rich 
vittles is good for the human system any 

how. Ithink lots of Cynthy Minervy’s in 

telleet an’ smartness in that line Pim 
willin’ to support such a ornament to the 
sex. Idon’t stay to home much, and I don't 
think our Freddie ‘ll live long: he’s got a 
spine in his back, and lung difficulty, and 
stomach trouble, though he was fetched up 
on what she calls “striet hygienic princi 

ples’—ted on bran bread, beans, turnips, raw 
apples, and sech like; soused into cold wate 
every day of his life, winter an’ summer: 
practiced in them gymnastic tricks till it 
made me erawly to see him throwed onto 
the chandelier aw left hangin’ by one littl 
hand, set on his head in the corner, hung up 
by one leg to the bed post, and lots of other 
things to strengthen his muscles that nigh 
about scared him—an’ me too—to death 
Cynthy Minervy means to take to leeturin’ 
when he dies; she knows how; but ef he 
don’t die a-doin’ on’t, she calculates to enre 
him by a winch and pulley riggin’ attached 
to his bed, which goes by clock-work, and 
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bein’ fastened to his hair and great toes, 
gently but firmly hauls at him all night, 
so’s’t he’s as much as an inch taller in the 
mornin. Shie expects to straighten his 
hack out that way, but things don’t always 
fudge in this world, specially inventions, 


unl you see this pullin’ pulls out the mus- 


les putty thin, and, C. M. says, “destroys 
the « upillary attraction of the coats of the 
stomach from extension and attenuation.” 
I euess that’s it. [ve said it over consid- 
evble often.) Freddie cries some undet 
treatment, and then she detaches him, lays 
him over her knee, and ‘“‘reverses the mag- 
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netic currents,” as they say in Boston. 
Mother didn’t call it that, but it amounts 
to the same thing in the end. 

I think Freddie will die, though. Perhaps 
he'd better; it’s quite a chore for him to 
live. And somehow Um weak-minded about 
the little feller; seems as if he’d ought to be 
took in somebody’s arms and blessed, Cyn- 
thy Minervy don’t know how; but she’s a 
very superior woman. I expect she will 
wake an amazin’ smart lecturer. 

I don’t really think she'll live long in my 
house; I ain’t up to her lofty sphere, and 
she ‘pears to be lookin’ round for a spirit 
mate. She talks a good deal about a pard- 
ner of the soul, a congenial mind, and all 
that; so, knowin’ her sort, ’m prepared and 
resigned for what’s comin’. It’ll seem kind- 
er comfortable to get back onto my own 
level again, I declare fort. 

But I seem to be wanderin’ away from 
the subject. John fetched me a novel, one 
0’ Scott’s—not Commentary Scott, but an- 





other man—and I don’t know when I’ve! 
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relished a book so much: it was full as good 
as Jenison Dennett or Urbanus Bobb’s great 
works. I larfed right out the fust thing 
when I woke up next day, a-thinkim how 
that old Antiquary got come up with about 
lis Roman camp. 

I see by daylight that Jolin’s house was 
dreadful comfortable and = pleasant: big 
rooms, With soft sofys and comfortable 
chairs all round, warm-lookin’ carpets, open 
fire-places, bright picturs, and lots of flowers 
set about. There wa’n’t no real reg’lar shut- 
up parlor ; they jest used the hull house to 
live in. IT Wlieve in askin’ what you want 

to know: questions is cheap; but John 

wouldiwt talk till after breakfast. He 

said he’d got to get strengthened up to 

talk toa Dedham man that sold tin. 
Land! what a breakfast we had! “ My 

wife knows how to cook,” sez he; and I 

eness she did. There was four childern 

to the table, all girls, rosy as apples, and 
happy as clams at high tide. They talked 
and larted and ate all they wanted—good 
things to eat, too: juicy beefsteak, mealy 
potatoes, splendid bread and butter, and 
the best of milk. 

By-n’-by John and I went to walk. 

His name was Jolin Smith: every body 

in his street was named John Smith. In 

the next street they was all Peter Gray ; 
in another, Sam Clark. 
“Why, it must make orful confusion,” 

SCZ fe 

“Not at all,’ sez John. “It’s the best 
of ways. We want to kill out scandal, 
ef so be we can; and you know women is 
women every where, and talk they will; 
but it makes it pecooliar hard to fix their 

talk on any one sinner when there’s a 

hunderd or more of the same name; and 

the women dot have no other name to 
the end of the chapter. My wife ’ll be Mrs. 
John Smith till she’s a widder.” 

‘But the childern ?” 

“Oh, they’re numbered in every family 
just as they come.” 

‘But the letters ?” 

“We dou't have any. Nobody knows how 
to write here but the Public Secretary. We 
don’t have foreign mails, and we all live 
right here. There’s a few farmers round in 
the country, but the P.S. stands ready to 
write a note for any body; then he makes 
a copy of it, and posts it on the town pump 
for three weeks. You've no idee what a 
sight of trouble it saves: nobody gets in a 
passion and says what he can’t get back; 
nobody writes letters that get twisted to 
mean two things; and there ain’t no old 
squabbles laid up on paper to rake out and 
fetch in evidence some future time. We go 
in for peace here.” 

As we walked abroad I see a great many 
pleasant-lookin’ houses, but no publie build- 
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* Where’s your Insane Asylum ?” sez I. 
* Haven't vot any.” 


“But what do you do with your crazy 
folks ?” 

* Hang em.” 

“For mercy’s sakes! you must be kep’ 
busy,” sez I, real horrified with sech talk. 

“My, no. You know,in the States, when 
wy body does any thing re al bad, they prove 
‘em by course of law to be insane: we think 
an ounce 0’ prevention is worth ten pound 
of cure, so we hang ’em before they do any 
thing. The idee ruther keeps folks in thei 
senses, too. As for the women, what with 
no tea, no novels, no readin’ or writin’, they 
don’t lose their minds, as they call’em. It 
they up and have the hysteri« s, Why, there ‘s 
the sea; we jest pitch ’em in at a rope’s end, 
and pull’em out when they’ ve got composed. 
It’s a sure cure.” 

“And where’s your hospital ?” 

“We don’t need one. 


doctor around, Sir. 


We haven't got a 
People don’t get sick 
much here. If they do, we nurse ’em up at 
home with herbs and things, and if they 


can’t be cured, they die; we've all got to 


die some time, and we think it’s easier to 
die off nateral like than be plagued to death 
with drugs and doctors.” 

By this time I was real thirsty, so I said 
I wanted a drink. 

‘All right; here’s the town pump.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean water; 
sling would be about right.” 


“oo 


a julep or a 


an’t have it,” sez he, as positive as 
thunder; “no sech in this kingdom.” 
“Why, you gave me sherry yesterday.” 
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“Out o’ your own flask, and vou see 
tiie ottom of that 
‘But What do you do in sickness 


“Do without; our folks think it’s a 


heap better to die of a decent fever o1 


irespect thle cholery than to learn the’ 
taste of liquor aud live to be drunk 
aras 

‘Why, how you do talk!” sez I. 
‘Supposin’, now, one of vour own 


childern was took sick, and you se 
7em dviw’ for want of a little stimu- 
latin’ ?” 

They won't do it; besides, T’d 
ruther have ’em die of any thing than 
the tremens.” 

I see ‘twa'n’t no use to argue with 
him When aman is sot on a thing, 
words is no us so I took a drink of 

water and went along. The streets 
were Clean as a new pin, and mortal 
still, though you could hear little folks 
laughin’ and cackliw’ in the cool viir- 
dens and ple isant housen ly the side 
of the way. 
‘Where air your public schools?” 
SCZ l. 
* Here.” sez he, stoppin’ before a 
long low house, like a shed some, that 
seemed to be fixed up with rews o° hogs- 
heads, among which several men was step- 
pi’ round and talkiw out loud, one at a 
time; “there’s the school.” 
‘But TL dow t see no childern.” 


o Nes you can’t see through a millstone 
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no more’n the next man. We head up the | 
boys at six year old in big barrels, and feed 


an’ eddoocate ’em through the bung-hole 
till the age of twenty. Phey’re extension 
barrels, so’s’t the boys can grow.” 

I was took aback. I was kinder riled. 
“What! sez I,“ all your boys in barrels! 
None o’ them things folks lay sech stress 
on in teachers’ conventions—no home in 
fluences, no manly sports, no everlastin’ 
friendships, no Sunday-schools, no—”’ Here 


I sort 0’ give in: breath seemed to peter out, | 


But he took up the talk: 


“No, Sir! Cats and pigs and chickens | 


live out all their days in peace here; no- 
body’s a tyrant over mother and the girls 
from dawn to dark; no broken bones noi 
eracked skulls. Our boys don’t never get 
drownded, blowed up with powder, tangled 
up in burr saws, split with hatchets, spilled 


off’n horses, run over in the streets, nor 
jammed to bits under fire-engines. We 


THE PUBLIC 
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don’t have boys sweariw’ and spittin’ on 
every street corner; strainin’ their backs 


| a-boat-racin’ and their tempers bettin’; no 


colleges to upset their manners and morals, 
and let ’em herd together like swine, and 
then turnin’ of ’em loose on a world lyin’ in 
wickedness, as our old parson used to eal] 
it. Nobody here’s killed at base-ball, noi 
mangled nuther. Marbles, peanuts, and 
fire-crackers never pester us. We have 
peace.” 

“ How delightful!” sez I, kinder involun- 
tary. 

* More’n all that, we don’t never have no 
divorces. Them boys come out at twenty 
year old so orful meek and pleasant and 
grateful, their wives don’t have no trouble 
with ’em at all.” 

“Good gracious, Smith, you don’t give in 
to petticoat gov’ment here, do ye ?” 

“Well,why not? The women want some- 
thin’ to do to make ’em feel mighty ; why 
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shouldu’t they govern the men? = It pleases 
them an’ don’t hurt us.” 

‘But it’s degradin’ to aman. Never, Sir, 
would I put up with that. I will be mas 
ter, I tell ye, in my own house. I will be 
minded, right off, in the fam’ly Man is the 


nateral head of all things, and must be give 


up to.” 

I said this real fierce, and John give me 
the queerest look you ever see. Et I ain't 
mn stook he ac¢ tooally winked at me. What 


could he mean He patted my shouldet 
orter friendly, and said, 

“There! there! I know how ‘tis with ve. 
You no need to demonstrate here; we're all 
used to it; it’s a matter of course, as you 
might say. Don’t say no more; I unde 
stand.” 

I dlec lare fort, I scurce could yuess what 
he was up to; but he went on: 

“Girls, you see, don’t need no schoolin’ 


They don’t learn nothin’ but house-work, 


sewin’, takin’ care of childern and sick folks, 
singin’, and fussin’ in the garden; their mas 
teach ’em all that.” 

‘But where's your jail? your prison? 
your court-house ?” 

“Nowhere, thanks be to praise! If 
man kills any body, we give him a spade and 
a bag of potatoes, and take and row him off 
to a desolate island, and leave him there to 
farmit. I tell ye, he puts to and digs! But! 
farmin’ for a livin’ is capital punishment} 
wuss’n hangin’, a long sight—a real state 
of sin an’ misery.” 

“T hope you’ve got plenty of islands,” sez 
I, kinder sneerin’. 

“Plenty for that puppus, Sir. There ain’t 
no great of murderiw done here, for we don’t 
allow no fire-arms of no kind around in this 
place.” 

‘No guns nor pistols? How in the world 
do you shoot mad dogs ?” 

“We don’t have no dogs, so there ain’t no 
mad ones.” 
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“No dogs! Why, don’t ye know they're 
the faithful friend of man, as the readir 
book sez ?” 

*We know they bite folks and make ’em 
die in torters, ravi’ mad. That ain’t om 
kind of faithful friends. Besides, we have 
fust-rate mutton here, and that’s better'n 
hydrophoby.” 


Dear me! what a cuss-tomer this feller 
was! He met ye at every turn jest as pat! 
Iwas eXusyp ratin’; so sez I, ** Where’s the 
bank 2” 


laughed John “That's 
Yankee all over. Money, Sir, the Seriptei 


sez. is the root of all evil 


* Haw! haw!” 


‘It don’t say that, now I tell ye!’ I put 


in, direet, glad enough to trump his trick, 

* Well, it doos in my Bible.” 

“What ll vou bet ?” 

“Bet! there ain’t no bettin’ permitted 
here. I should be set to pumpin’ at the 
towh pump three hours a day for three 
weeks if I should bet you a peanut.” 

“Well! well! well! I won’t stick to it; 
but I tell ye what Seripter doos say : ‘The 
love o’ money’s the root of all evil!” 

“Oh, pshaw ! what’s the differ-nece ? Well, 
we think the love on’t can’t be without the 
critter itself: so we don’t have no money; 
therefore no banks, no notes, no checks, not 
renewals, nor interest, nor nothin’.” 

‘But how do ve buy things ?” 

* We change round, jest as folks used to 
before money was made: ’tain’t always a 
close fit, but it’s better’n all the wear an’ 
tear of bills and credit, defaultin’ and em 
bezzlin. I tell ye it comes hard for a feller 
to embezzle shee iu and cows and sech : they 
won't por ket.” 

“ But supposin’, as you say, things don’t 
fit? say you want suthin tother man’s got, 
and he don’t hanker after what you've got: 
how about that ?” 

‘Oh, I can go without, I eness: food 


an’ clothim’ we always manage to have a 
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plenty; we live right along, an’ don’t wor- 

the futur. Jest the 
the street; do they look like Ded- 
ham folks? Not much.” 


Sure enough they didn’t. 


ry about you notice 


folks in 


The men was 


easy-goin’, pleasant, smilin’, broad -shoul 
dered tellers as ever you see; and the wom 
en—gracious! they was as rosy and. fair 


compleected as a posy bed, and straightern 
bean pole s: but dressed dreadtul queer, 
‘You don’t pan ont no great on clothes 
here, do ye?” sez I, kind of smiliw like. 
coW ell,” SCZ he, wig 
and 
lookin’.” 


we have enough to keep 
and call 


wood Warlh, we ‘em good- 


I must own the women folks looked sort 
of slimpsy: folks wa 
left Dedham—all but Cynthy Minervy, and 
she had on a Bloomer rig. “T'was handy; I 
don't deny but what ’twas handy; but it did 
look mortal curious. 


s wearil’ hoops when I 


But she said the needs 


of hygienie science, and the true nurture of 


the pliy sical, demand freedom of the osseous 
structure and bounding space for vital pul 
sation, lest the divine Me be incarcerated in 
effete human bonds.” I guess that’s it; it’s 


quite a Sp ll sence I’ve seen Cynthy; she’s 


found liberty, and I don’t follow her round 


a sight. Well, the women here did look 
consider’ble like statooary females, but I 
didn’t say so, an’ he went on: 

“No fashions here, Sir, I tell ve. Them 


kind o’ gowns was ordered to begin with, 
and kep’ right along; they have ’em 
thev’re a mind to, and they can 
kind of tlowers and leaves that 
thei their bunnets, and 
some of ‘em do fix up amazing smart, now I 
tell 


ean 


ny color 


wear any 


vrow in hair or 


ve.” 


Law, yes. I know the kind; 


R SETTLES 


there is | 





THE MATTER.” 


some women has it hard; they'll begin to 
prink and smirk and fix up like lightnin’ 
from the time they’re three year old till they 
die, even if they be old maids.” 

“That's another blessing in disguise we 
dispense with in this country,” said Jolin, 
a-lartin’. 

“No old maids? do tell! 
ye prevent it ?” 

“Why, it’s thonght best, for the sake of 
peace, that every body should be married; so 
folks keep an eye out, and when one man 
sees a young feller that’s suitable like for 
his girl to marry, he goes and talks to his 
folks about it, private. If they’re willin’, 
he goes an’ tells the king; if they ain’t 
willin’, why, that’s the end owt; but if they 


Why, how do 


be, the king he jest sends his head man to 
tell that young feller he ain’t on no account 
to marry that particular girl; he can make 
love to any body else he’s a mind to, but 
that girl is forbid. Then the head man he 
goes to the girl’s mother aw’ says he’s heerd 
that girl is makin’ eyes at that young man, 
and the king don’t approve of it, so she’d 
better be looking elsewheres. It’s reckon- 
ing on natur’, you see: there’s lots of human 
nati’ in every body. Why, the very min- 
nit them two young folks hear how that 
they ain’t on no account to have nothin’ to 
do with each other, they pitch right in. 1 
never know’d it to fail, not one time. And 
then, when they're ready to tie the knot, 
some of their pas or mas that’s up to time 
advises of ‘em to petition the king, and aft- 
er a spell he gives in and they’re married. 
Ain’t that ’eute ?” 

“It doos beat all. But how do you come 
out even, I'd like to know ?” 

“Oh, there’s mostly a chance for every 
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vdy, What with widowers; if there is any 
surplus, why, we colonize ’em on Garden 
Island, and set ‘em to raising small fruits 
and poultry. Phat keeps them busy, you 
see: there ain’t any men folks to quarre] 
bout, nobody else’s affairs to gossip over; 
ind if a man happens to want a wife, why, 
he can go over there, if he gets a permit, 
ind look about him, and the pre siding wid 
der settles the matter.” 

“Well? well! well! I never did see sech 
iplace; no strong-minded females, no litters 
wornen, Hho votin’, ho log rollin’, ho lobby 
in’! But look a-here, how did ye start yout 
king? It’s as greata wonderment to me how 
they start kings as how they start yeast.” 

“Why, you see, there wan't but about 
thirty of us at first, all picked men and 
friends; and we didn’t any of us want to 
run the thing we was dead tired of bein’ 
sovereign people; so we looked round a 
spell, here and there, and finally hit on a 
real smart, honest, capable fellow, with a 
good healthy wife, and made him an offer, 
and he took it up. We swore to hold him 
up, and have his childern come after him, 
and we give him power enough to keep folks 
straight. After we got runnin’, why, some 
of us fixed up a ship and went back for a 
few more picked hands; perhaps we fetched 
away, take’em big and little, fust am last, a 
( ouple 0’ hunae ra ° we've lived here twenty 
year now; nobody’s ben this way before you; 
we're out o’ the tracks entirely, and we’re 
well offand happy. [tell you, this is livin’.” 

‘But where’s vour meetin’-house ?” 

He turned round a sharp cor- 
ner, and we come to a large low 
house without any steeple, opened 
a door, and stepped right in: it 
was areal big room, with pleasant 
red carpets and kind of cream-col- 
ored walls, easy cushioned chairs 
standin’ thick on the floor, and a 
kind of a readin’-desk behind a 
long table that had a dark red 
cloth on it, and some low wide 
white vases onto each end, fairly 
drippin’ with flowers. There was 
little recesses betwixt the win- 
dows, with curtains to ’em, here 
and there drawed together. 

“Them is for folks that want 
to come here day times and say 
their prayers. It’s private like 
and still, you see, in them little 
alcoves, and we never keep the 
doors locked.” 

All the wall was hung with 
pictures; I couldn't begin to tell 
‘em all: but the house was bright 
and pleasant and sweet and warm 
beyond any thing I ever see. 
Seemed jest as if it was home. 1 
could ha’ set there all day. 

“Got a good preacher ?” sez I. 


‘We don’t have preachin’. Our niinistel 
he jest reads the Bible, whatever part 1 
thinks best; then we have singin’—every 
body sin } 


vs and he prays once or twice 
‘Well, if he’s like some folks to hom 


he'll do more prea hin’ in one prayel than’ 


last ye a week. My! ve heerd Parsor 
Styles tell the Lord as much about othe 
folks and the ‘fairs of the nation as though 
He was a perfect stranger to ’em.” 

‘We don’t have no sech prayin’ here, for 
we have prayers out of a book, the best out 
of all the wood old books, and a good many 
right out of the Bible. Once in a great 
while he reads a sermon out of some body's 
printed ones, but not very frequent.” 

“What on airth does he do week-days ?” 

“Why, he goes round visitin’ folks, talkin’ 
to’em friendly, and tryin’ to straighten ’em 
out, or seein’ to the sick. We all see le 
don’t want for clothes and food for his fam 
ily, and so that’s off his mind.” 

“This is a curious place enough,” sez I 
‘But Pm fairly hungry with so many idees 
pouri’ in on me, Ain’t there a place round 
here where vou can get things to eat ?” 

“Yes, the bakery’s over in the square.” 

So we come around a ways, and got toa 
real clean, light store in a bie white build 
in’. There was two or three small tables 
near to the windows, and as we set down a 
nice waiter-boy come up to ‘tend to us. 

“What will you have?” sez John 


“Well,a piece 0 ple and cheese, I guess,” 


sez I. 


* Pie!” hollered John. 





PAROCHIAL BUSINESS. 
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“Pre!” shrieked the waiter-boy,. 

‘ lie \ couldn't have looke dl more thunder- 
struck if Vd asked for prussic acid or a drink 
of strychnine tincture. 

“Well,” sez I, strivin’ to speak calm, 
‘what's to pay now? I said pie.” 

“Why, it’s a penal offense to make a pie 
in this country, and a hangin’ matter to eat 
it,” sez John, in real sober earnest. 

“Thunder!” sez 1; “ what's that for?” 

“Oh, my deluded friend, don’t you know 
that pie isat the bottom of our former coun 
try’sdemoralization ? Don’t you know that 
pie was the germ of the Revolution, the in- 
stigator of the war of 1s12, the inspirer of 


, 


the rebellion ? Don’t you know that pie Is 
a concretion of ’riginal sin and actual trans- 
gression ? that pie and prison are cause and 
effect ? that this seductive but fatal viand 
has destroyed the American stomach and 
disintegrated the American brain, till the 
Whole country is a mass of political corrnp- 
tion and moral decay ? Douw't you know 
pie Is 

“Oh, stop! do stop!” sez I. “Tve eat pie 
sence L was born, and L ain’t a jail-bird or a 
fool yet.” 

‘But jest think what you might have 
been on better and lullsomer food: you 
might have been a Solon, an Aristides, a 
Homer, a George W ashington.” 
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‘Vda sight ruther be a tin peddler. Do 
drop pie, and give me somethin’ to eat, if 
you’ve got any thing short o’ corn fodder: 
I can’t stomach that.” 

Well, they fetched in bread—fresh bread, 
jest as white and light and sweet as you 
want to see, a pat o? butter hard and yel- 
ler as wax, a big glass pitcher of cream, a 
dish of white strawberries, a basket of red 
cherries, and a comb of honey clear as 
water. I ain't goin’ to go back ol: pie—V'd 
jest as soon think of sassing my grandmoth- 
er—but I tell you, a dish of white strawber- 
ries, With a leetle mite of clover honey jest 
trickled round amongst em, and thiek cream 
poured clean up to the top of the saucer, 
and sech bread crumbled in, comes putty 
near to bein’ good eatin’. 

John langhed to see me pile in. 

“Most as good as pie ?” sez he. 

“Pretty near,” sez I, betwixt the mouth- 
fuls. 

Well, Sir, I can’t have no time nor room 
to say more, for I ain’t one that holds the 
pen of a ready writer—it comes hard. But 
ef Twas to take time, I could tell vollunis 
about that country. IT had to come away, 
for T had settlin’ up te do in Dedham; 
but it’s my purpose to go back, wind an’ 
weather permittin’, some time or ‘nother. 
Cynthy Minervy’s gone out to Illinois for a 


pe esiil} j 
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ll. Dedham folks do say there’s ben a 


eritooal here lecturin’, who seemed to be 
id consider’ ble, long of her; and Parson 
les kinder hinted to me ’t I'd better fol 
her up, for she sort o’ let on to him that 
dup and left her, and ‘twas good cause for 
oree: and [linvis, ye know! But I said, 
I, “Let her went, parson. Ef Cynthy 


Minervy’s tired o’ me, why, I ain’t the man 


} 


hender her bein’ happy her own fashion. 
Vu’t never interfere; and Vl take Fred 
ong o’ me.” The parson said I was a 
irkable generous man, a self-denyin’ 
er as ever was. Parsons don’t know 
ery thing. But ef Cynthy Minervy doos 
t a divorce, as sure as guns I shall put for 
snoware as quick as I can charter a fishin’ 
ick. 
I see I’ve all along dropped into Dedham 
do’ talk; it come so nateral, [ suppose. 
e ben and traded off my Unabridged toi 
coppel tea-kettle and Tupper’s Proverbs, 


<0 that IT haven’t had no help about words; 


mt then that book of PlYlosophy doos beat 
l.and Dedham water is death on tin ket 


tles. And when all’s said and done, them 


vords is the best that tells what you mean 
say the easiest, short bein’ better than 


ong, jest as quick blows is bettern slow 


Ef any body ’d like to go to Knoware 


one 0 me, passage and outtits ean be ob 


iined at the lowest prices, very reasonable, 


ipplyin’ right off to 
B. MUNN CHOWSON, 
Dedham, 


Mass. 
whE DD — 
AFTER DARK. 
Wuen Twilight gathers in her sheaves, 
And wheeling swallows skim the flu 
The ploughman, turning homeward, leaves 
His plough mid-furrow in the broom, 
And through the melancholy eves 
The orange drops its milk-white bloom. 
e old delights that go and come 


Through sorrow, in the falling dew, 
Like waves that wore a wreath of foam 

The darker that the waters grew, 
Flow round my solitary home 

At evening, when the stars are few. 
So, sad and sweet as bridal tears 


For broken homes, to see withdraw 





ild we love, have gone the years 


=< 
=F 


limbed the frosty hills, and saw 





Descend on all the frozen meres 
The sunlight breaking through the thaw. 


Like one who in the driving snow, 
When all the untrodden paths are dim, 
Hears far-off voices, faint and low, 
\ 
I hear the loved of long ago 
Singing among the seraphim. 


oss the woodland calling him, 





And as the soft, dissembling light 
Falls, shadowing into dusky red, 

I think how beautiful the night 
With gathering stars ix overspread, 

Like seeds of many an old delight 


Through sheaves of sorrow harvested. 
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Pie exhaustion of material forees by the 
Napoleonic wars, which at their close 

at Waterloo had enteebled almost to the 
last gasp all the powers that had been en- 
gaged in them, had effects equally powerful 
upon the social conditions of Europe In 
this last phase, indeed, the most ce plorable 
results are seen. The populations which 
had been reduced by losses in battle and by 
clisease were clishe arte ned, disorganized, lhil- 
poverished. Successful business enterprises, 
public and private, which alone can restore 
confidence and happiness in such a con- 
juncture, were impossible and unattempted. 
Manufacturing industries at first languish- 
ed, then ceased to exist. To crown all 
these miseries, the untimely and excessive 
rains in the summer of 1316 had so damaged 
the crops that a general famine was appre- 
f 

transportation enhanced the cost of all nee- 


hended. The expense and difficulty « 


essaries of life. The price of grain rose to 
an unprecedented height, and the poorer 
classes suffered for the want of bread. In 
Switzerland the distress was greater than in 
any other part of Central Europe, and the 
people, wearied of struggles which resulted 
in their own impoverishment, listened ea- 
gerly to the story of a peaceful and more 
prosperous country beyond the sea 

A few years earlier Thomas Dundas, Earl 
of Selkirk, a distinguished Scotch noble- 
man of great wealth, had purchased from 
the-Hndson Bay Company a large tract of 
land in British America, extending from 
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the Lake of the Woods and the Winnipeg 
Rive 200 miles, and 
from Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba to the 


westward for nearly 
United States boundary, part of which tract 
iS no 


ba, 
dering 


vy embraced in the province of Manito- 
which are the 
the. Red rivers. 
It formed a part of * Rupert Land,” named 
in honor of Prince Rupert, or Robert, of Ba 
Varia, a cousin of King Charles IL. of Eng 
land, of the founders chief 
of the Hudson Bay Company. 
Land was somewhat indefinite in 
extent, embracing all that portion of Brit- 
America that 
Hudson Bay, and was drained chiefly by 
Great Whale, Rupert, Abbitibbe, Al- 
bany, Severn, Winnipeg, Red, Assiniboine, 
and Churchill rivers. In 
extent it was almost equal to the United 


and in fertile lands bor- 


on and Assiniboine 


and one and 
hanagers 
Rupert 


ish poured its waters into 


the 
Saskatchewan, 


States prior to its accessions after the close 
of the Mexican war. It was the original 
purpose of Lord Selkirk to settle these lands 
with colonists from Scotland. In the year 
1811 he had sneceeded in planting a large 
of Presbyterians from the north of 
Scotland on the Red River, near its junction 
with the 


COLONY 
Assiniboine. This was followed, 
four years later, by another but smaller col- 
ony 
consequence of the stubborn competition 
and the bitter dissensions between the Hud- 
son Bay Company and the Northwest Com- 
pany of Montreal, these colonists were com- 
pelled to abandon their new homes, nearly 


LLUDSON BAY AND THE 


from the same section of Scotland. In | 


all of 


where 


them removing to 
they they 
greater peace and security. 

Lord Selkirk entertained great admira- 
tion for the character of the Swiss, and hav- 


Lower Canada. 


believed could 


live in 


ing failed in his emigration schemes with 
his own countrymen, turned his attention 
to Switzerland. He prepared and caused 
to be published in the French and German 
languages a pamphlet giving a full but 
somewhat exaggerated deseription of the 
new country, its climate, soil, and produe 
tions, and offered to all heads of families, o1 
thease who were unmarried and over twen 
ty-one years of age, land free of cost, with 
seeds, cattle, and farming implements, all 
on a credit of three years. It was the poli- 
cy of the British government to favor thes 
emigration schemes, the statesmen of that 
day believing that the region in question 
could suecessfully be colonized and settled 
by way of the north route, viz., Hudson 
Bay, Nelson River, and Lake Winnipeg. 
The pamphlet alluded to was freely dis- 
tributed by Lord Selkirk’s agents in the 
French - speaking of Neuchatel, 
Vaud, and the German- 
speaking canton of Many young 
and iniddle-aged men in those cantons, hav- 
ing become weary of the condition of affairs 
at home, decided to emigrate to British 
America under the auspices of Lord Sel- 


cantons 
Geneva, and in 


serne, 


kirk, and formed a colony for that purpose. 


It was agreed to set out for America in the 
spring of 1821.) The colony numbered ovei 

<C0 persons, hear- 
ly three-fourths of 
whom of 
French origin and 
speaking that lan- 


guage. 


were 


They were 
Protestants in 
faith, and belonged 
to the Reformed 
Lutheran Church. 
Some of the fami- 
lies were descend- 
ants of the Hugue- 
nots of 
Franee; all 
healthy, robust, 
and well fitted foi 
the labor and pri- 
vations incident to 
a life in a new 
country ; most of 
them were liber- 
ally educated and 
possessedL of con- 
siderable = means. 
Among the mor 
prominent heads of 
families were Mo- 
nier and Rindes- 


Eastern 
were 





TERRITORY WESTWARD, 


bacher (the seniors 
of the colony inage, 

















THE 





PHILIP 


SOULKMER, 


ind men of culture and of influence in thei 

Dr. Ostertag, Chet 
and of the unmarried, 
Schirmer (afterward for a score of years the 
leading jeweller at Galena, Illinois), Quinche, 
ind Langet. In the families there were, as 
t happened, but few children under twelve 
years of age, except infants in arms. 

In the month of May, 1821, the prelim- 
naries having been completed, the colonists 
issembled at a small village on the Rhine 
near Basle. Why they did not rendezvous 
a city of considerable commercial 
mportance a little The 


respective localities), 


iin, and Descombes; 


it Basle 


seems strange, 


mpression afterward prevailed among the | 


colonists that the managers feared to take 
them to a large city, lest some unfavorable 


facts connected with the country to which ' 


they were going might come to light, espe- 
cially the important cireumstance that Lord 
Selkirk had failed to settle the country with 
his own Be 


countrymen, this as it may, 
two large ftlat-boats or barges were pro 
vided for their use at the rendezvons, and 
in these they floated down the Rhine, with 


its numerous cities and villages and its 
vine-clad hills and ruined castles on eithe 
hand. But with hearts elate with hope, 
and their imaginations filled with visions 
of a distant land, it may be donbted if the 
storied of that beantifnl river re 
ceived from these hardy adventurers more 
than a passing thought. At the end of ten 
days they reached a small village near Rot- 
terdam, where a stanech ship, the Lord Well 
ington, was in readiness to take them to the 
New World. 
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After setting sail their course lay north 
of Great Britain and of 
land to Hudson Strait. Soon after their de 
parture from Holland it was found that the 


quality of the food issued was 


just ith Greet 


eathy inte 
rior to that promised them before their de 
parture from Switzerland, and 
was made to the captain of 


complain 1 
the ship it 
stern but kind-hearted old seaman, who a 

knowledged the wrong, but claimed that he 
was not responsible for it, which was ne 
doubt true 
issued 
at 


The water also was bad, and 
insufficient quantities. Arriving 
Hudson Strait, latitude 62° north, the 
Lord Wellington overtook two English ships 
bound for Fort York, or York Factory, situa 
ted at the mouth of the Nelson River, laden 
with Indian goods and supplies for the gar 
Forts York and Douglas, and for 
the employés of the Hudson Bay Company 
The strait was filled with floes and beres of 


risons at 


ice, and the ships were thereby detained over 


three weeks. One of the supply ships was 
seriously damaged and nearly lost by collis 
ion with an iceberg. Finally, with mueh 
difficulty and no little peril, Hudson Bay was 
entered, and after a long and tedious vovage 
of nearly four months they landed at Fort 
York. The colonists were at once embarked 
in bateaux, and commenced the 
the Nelson River. Propelling their heavy 
laden boats by rowing, often against a strong 
current, at the end of twenty days Lake Win 
nipeg was reached, and here new troubles 
awaited them. 


ascent of 


The season was advanced, 
the fall storms had set in, and their progress 
along the west shore of the lake, 260 miles 
After a 
day’s hard rowing, often against head-winds, 


in length, was slow and laborious. 
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the little fleet of boats would put into some 
sheltered spot, where the weary voyageurs, 
perhaps drenched with rain or benumbed 
with cold, would kindle fires, and all be 
made as comfortable as possible for the 


nig 


it. In addition to these disconrage- 
ments and discomforts, their supply of pro- 
visions gave out, and the few fish they were 
ible to catch were barely sufficient to keep 
them from starving. At the end of three 
weeks, much time having been lost by 
reason of high winds and storms, they ar- 
rived, half famished, at the mouth of the 


| Red River, where to their dismay they learn- 
ed that the locusts or grasshoppers had 
passed through the country the summer be- 
fore, literally destroying all the crops. With 
heavy hearts they proceeded up the rivet 
some thirty-five miles to Fort Douglas, sit- 
uated on the west bank of the river, neat 
the site of the present Fort Garry, then the 
principal trading post and head-quarters of 
the Hudson Bay Company. Governor Alex- 
ander M‘Dowell and the other officers of 
the company, by their cordial weleome and 
jearnest efforts to supply their wants and 
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make them comfortable, not only gladdened 
their hearts, but did much to make them 
forget the hardships of their long voyage. 
It is worthy of note,in passing, that a few 
months before their arrival the Hudson Bay 
Company and the Northwest Company had 
settled their long-standing difficulties ami- 
eably, and merged their interests in a new 
corporation, retaining the name of the for 
company. M‘Dowell could 
not promise the colonists sufficient provis- 
ons to carry them through the approaching 
winter, for if was evident that the supplies 
received from England would be inadequate 
for the wants of all. After a full delibera 
tion upon a question searcely less moment- 
ous than that of life or death, it was resolved 
to send some seventy-tive of the younger and 


mer Governor 


more hardy of the colonists to Pembina, up 
the river, near the United States boundary, 
SIXTY 
the buffalo, elk, and deer were more abun- 
dant, and where jerked buffalo meat and 
pemmican could be obtained from the Indi 
ins of that locality. Just as the winter 
closed in, the party arrived at Pembina, and 
at once set about constructing huts and pro- 
curing fuel for the winter. 


miles distant, where it was believed 


The succeeding winter was long and in- 
tensely cold, the thermometer often falling 
to forty-five degrees below zero, and the 


through holes cut in the ice, with what buf 
falo meat could be bought from the Indians, 
sufficient 
Sometimes an Indian dog was killed 
relished of them 
The parties who occasionally ventured out 


was searcely to prevent starva 


tion. 
by 


and eaten, and most 


with dogs and sledges obtained from the In 


dians to hunt for the buffalo, met with in- 
different success, owing to the searcity of 


the animals that winter, and lack of expe 
rience. Several of them maimed for 
life by the freezing of their hands and feet 
In the spring, after the snow had disappeat 


were 


ed, the women would gather acorns and the 
seed-balls of the wild-rose bush that grew 
rank on the margin of che river, which, when 
cooked with a little buffalo fat, made nutri 
tious if not palatable food, and served to re 
lieve the hardship and monotony of the al 
most exclusively fish diet of the preceding 
winter, 

Five years prior to the advent of the 
Swiss colony the employés of the North 
west Company, in their bitter opposition to 


Lord Selkirk’s scheme to colonize that 
country with Europeans, openly resisted 
the settlers, and went so far as to make 


an armed attack on a settlement of Scotch 
men near Fort Douglas, killing some twenty 
of them, including Governor Robert Semple, 
who had received his appointment as Gov 





FORT G 


snow unusually deep. The colonists winter- 
ing at Pembina fared badly enough. With 
the advance of winter the scanty supply of 
provisions brought from Fort Douglas di- 
minished rapidly, and, when exhausted, the 
fish, obtained with difficulty from the river 
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ernor of Hudson Bay Company 
previous. 


five years 
Lord Selkirk, on learning of the 
massacre, left England at once for Canada. 
There he obtained from the authorities a 
hundred or more soldiers from the 
ment des Meurons,” volunteers. 


“ Régi 


and a few 
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Placing himself at their head, he proceeded 
to the Red River Settlement, where, after 
seizing several of their trading posts, he re- 
stored peace and tranquillity. Two years 
after, the troops brought from Canada were 
discharged, and the greater part of them 
were induced by Lord Selkirk to settle in 
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falo fat and salt. There was also the music 
of the violin, and the feet of the daucers 


kept time to the airs of Switzerland. a 
The health of all the colonists that win xs 
ter was good, despite the severity of the f 


Winter and the insufticiency of food. The 
opening of spring found them ready to en- 
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that country. Land was donated them 
near Fort Douglas, and cattle and other 
supplies furnished them on a long credit. 
Fortune favored these settlers, and at the 
time of the arrival of the Swiss colony they 
were generally well-to-do farmers; and had 
it not been for the ravages of the grasshop- 
pers the summer before, the crops of these 
farmers would have furnished ample food 
for the new-comers during their first year’s 
stay. These Canadian settlers, or “ meu- 
rons,” as they were called, were all unmar- 
ried, except a few who had taken Indian 
or half-breed wives. Among the colonists 
were several families in which were mar- 
riageable daughters, and it was natural 
that offers of marriage should be made by 
the bachelor farmers. During the winter 
several such marriages were consummated. 
The colonists, although disappointed and 
almost starving, were nevertheless cheer- 
ful, and disposed to make the most of the 
unfortunate circumstances in which they 
found themselves. It was deemed neces- 
sury to celebrate the nuptials in a becom- 
ing manner, and to do honor to the oceasion 
a party would be given, to which the rel- 
atives and friends were bidden. Wedding 
gake was made of coarse flour obtained 
from wheat ground in the ordinary rotary 
cottee-mill, to which were added a little buf- 








ter on the lands allotted them at “La 
Fourche,” at the junetion of the Red and 
Assiniboine rivers, and soon after the Ist 
of May the entire colony was again united 
Lord Selkirk had died at Pau, France, the 
autumn before their departure from Switz 
erland, but the fact had been withheld from 
them until after their arrival at Fort Doug 
las. Consequently no provision had been 
made to supply them with seeds and farm 
ing implements, as promised them before 
their departure from the Old World. They 
were therefore compelled, with few excep 
tions, to use the ordinary hoe and spade in 
turning over the sod and in preparing the 
soil for planting and sowing the seeds ob 
tained in limited quantities from the Ca 
nadian farmers. However, as the result of 
a hard summer's work, the women assisting 
the men, and the soil being remarkably 





productive, the crops raised, with what they Es 
obtained from the oider settlers, carried £ 
them through the sueceeding winter com- a 
fortably. i 

Early in the fall of 1821 a herd of cattle. 4 
mostly cows, arrived from the State of Mis- # 


souri, in chargeof a party of armed drovers, 
and were distributed in the spring of 1822 
among the Swiss settlers. This distribu- 
tion of cattle, which had been contracted 
for by Lord Selkirk before his death, was all 


Se ee 





ON GUARD.— 


that had been done for the colonists in ful- 
tillment of the pledges made them before 
their departure trom Europe. As a conse 

quence dissatisfaction became general, and 
a determination was made by a large part of 
the colonists to depart, the first practicable 
moment, for the United States—a country 
of which they had learned much since their 
rival at the Red River. On the return of 
the drovers in the autumn of 1821, five fam 
d permission to accompany them, 
which was granted. In the month of No 
vember the party arrived in safety at Fort 


ilies beg 


St. Anthony (subsequently Fort Snelling), 
situated at the junction of the Mississippi 
and St. Peter’s rivers, then in process of con 


struction, and garrisoned by United States 


SEE 


> 54) 
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troops in command of Colonel Josiah Snell 


ing of the Fifth United States Infantry 
With the consent of the commanding offi 
cer, the party of emigrants remained at the 
Winter The 
the military 


cultivated 


succeeding 
they settled 
near the fort, 
produc ts to the varrison 

ng of 1823 thirteen more of the 
their to 


States, 


fort during the 


next ou 


spring 
reservation land 
and sold the 

In the 
colonists, 
to the 
tion of settling the 
of which the 
heard glowing descriptions from the part) 
before They hired 
all that conld be 


Spl 
decided 
the inten 
Missouri 
they 


with families, 
United 


with 
of 
Unioy 


vo 
State 
had 


section of 


of drovers two vears 
some half dozen carts 
tained in the settlement—to carry their et- 


ob 
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fects to the head waters of the St. Peter’s | the garrison, and warmly welcomed by their 


(now the Minnesota) River at Lake Trav- | 


erse, some 200 miles above Fort St. An- 
thony by the course of the river. These 
carts were coustructed without iron, the 
tires being of rawhide drawn tightly around 
the wheel. They are still known as the 
Red River cart, and until the opening of 
the North Pacific Railroad were frequently 
seen at St.Paul. The Sioux Indians found 
on their route after entering the United 
States were unfriendly, if not openly hostile, 


the character of the Indian, they escaped 
open conflict. The chiefs of the roving 
bands encountered were generally appeased, 
and their apparent good-will gained by 
presents of ammunition, food, and trinkets. 
Before the end of their journey, however, 
the Indians succeeded in stealing a part of 
their cooking utensils and provisions. The 
inadequate number of carts, heavily laden 
as they were with their effects, prevented 
any except the older children from riding, 
and often a mother would walk twenty 
miles in a day with a babe in her arms. 
The men were all armed, and acted as an 
escort to the train. After a long and at 
times perilous journey of 400 miles, they 
reached Lake Traverse, and went into camp, 
the carts returning with the men to whom 
they belonged. Preparations were at once 
begun, to .descend the St. Peter's River. 
Cottonwood-trees were felled, and canoes or 


“dug-outs” were made, one for every two} 


adults of the party. The work was slow 
and difficult for the want of proper tools. 
Being in a country through which roamed 
hunting parties of unfriendly and thieving 


countrymen who had preceded them two 


| years before. After a few weeks’ rest they 


prepared to descend the Mississippi River 
to St. Louis, their destination. Two small 


| barges or keel boats which had been used 


to transport supplies from St. Louis for the 
use of the troops were generously placed at 


| their disposal by Colonel Snelling (who also 


supplied them with provisions for the voy- 
age), and in these they leisurely floated 


| down the river, meeting with little or no dif- 
and the little company were often in con- | 
siderable peril. By judicious management, | 
however, understanding as they well did | 


ficulty. The exposure and hardships of the 
summer and early fall brought on chills and 
fevers and other malarial diseases. Mr, Mo- 
nier, the senior of the party in age, fell sick 
and died, and was buried near Prairie du 
Chien, and soon after his eldest daughter 


| followedhim. Betore reaching Rock Island, 








; ! | 
Indians, it was necessary to keep a guard | 
. Ew] } 


Mr. Chetlain became delirious with fever, 
and it was decided to leave him with his 
wife and child at Fort Armstrong, where he 
was placed in the post hospital, and cared 
for with kindness and skill. The rest pro- 
ceeded on their way, reaching St. Louis late 
in the month of November. Mr, Chetlain 
and family joined them the next spring. 
On the arrival of the emigrants at St. 
Louis, then a city of 6000 inhabitants, they 
were welcomed and hospitably treated by 
the Chouteaus, Soulards, and Gratiots (the 
latter of Franco-Swiss origin), and other 
French-speaking citizens, who had beeome 
familiar with their peculiar history. The 
greater part of the emigrants leased lands 
near the city and cultivated them. They 
proved industrious, temperate, and thrifty 
citizens. The climate of that region, how- 


}ever, was evidently unfavorable for them, 


and the larger part fell sick. The process 
of acclimatization was slow and difficult, 
and by the end of the second summer most 


ever the camp at night. That duty de-| of them decided to remove to a cooler and 
volved on the women, for the men needed | more healthful climate. The opening of 


the sleep of night in order to be able to| the lead mines of the Northwest gave the 
work by day on the canoes. An old lady, | wished-for opportunity. Mr. Chetlain and 


nov in her seventy-ninth year, and the only 
surviving member of the colony, who was 
twenty years of age or more at the time of 
the departure of the colony from Switzer- 
land, told the writer not long since, with ev- 
ident pride, that she had more than once 
stood guard over that little camp, armed 
with a gun, from nine o’clock at night until 
sunrise the next morning. The canoes hay- 
ing been finished, the party lannched them, 
and heading them down the stream, float- 
ed with the current the greater part of the 
time. The river, as is usual at that season 
of the year, was low, and some portions of 
it filled with shoals and sand-bars, over 
which they were often compelled to drag 
their heavy-laden crafts. 

Abont the middle of the month of Sep- 
tember they arrived at Fort St. Anthony, 





aud were kindly received by the officers of | preceding winter, which had melted with 


a few others, with their families, joined Col- 
onel Henry Gratiot, the newly appointed 
agent for the Winnebago Indians, and took 
passage on the steamboat Mexico, one of the 
first boats that ascended the Mississippi 
above the mouth of the Illinois River, for 
La Pointe, on Fever River, where now stands 
the city of Galena, arriving there the 14th 
day of April, 1826. Some months later 
Messrs. Schirmer, Langet, and others follow- 
ed. In the autumn of that year the greater 
part of them removed to the Indian agency 


|at Gratiot’s Grove, fifteen miles northeast 


from La Pointe, and engaged in mining and 
smelting lead ore and in farming. 

The spring of 1826 was noted for the great 
rise of water in the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries and in the Red and Assiniboine riv- 
ers, caused by the unusual deep snow of the 
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irm and heavy rains. The Red and As- 
siniboine rivers rose so high that the lands 
it La Fourche were completely inundated, 
ind the settlers compelled to seek salety 
by flight to higher 
listant, taking with them their cattle and 
ousehold effects. 


ground several miles 


The losses sustained by 
the flood were very great, and no efforts 
vere made to repair them. Nearly all the 
Swiss settlers remaining at La Fourche, in 
uding a part of the Canadian settlers, hav 
become thoroughly discouraged, decid 

ed to leave at once for the United States. 
Abandoning their lands, and selling their 
cattle and farming implements for what 
they could, they hired carts to transport 
their effects and provisions, and started in 
. body for Fort St. Anthony, following the 
route taken by the first party, three years 
before, to Lake Traverse, and from thence 
by land to their destination, arriving there 
early in the autumn of that year. 
M‘Dowell and the other ofticers of the Hud 
son Bay Company deeply regretted thei 
departure, and generously supplied them 
vith provisions for the journey free of cost, 
an interpreter, and an armed escort of forty- 


five men. A few weeks after their arrival 


Governol 


at Fort St. Anthony they were fortunate 
enough to find a small steamboat that had 
been 


used to transport supplies for the 


troops at that point, in which they took 
passage for the lead mines, to which plac 
they decided to go after they had reached 
Fort St. Anthony. On their arrival at La 
Pointe they were warmly welcomed by 
their countrymen who had preceded them 
Some of them settled at La Pointe, whil 
the greater part went out to the agency at 
Gratiot’s Grove, and engaged in mining and 
farming. 

Six years later, when the Indian troubles 
began which culminated in a war known as 
the * Black Hawk war,” and volunteers were 
called for, nearly all the men, without regard 
to age, enlisted, and having been accustom 
ed to the use of fire-arms, rendered the eoun- 
try of their adoption valuable service. 

The descendants of these colonists are nu 
merous, and are found scattered throughout 
the Northwest, the yreater part being in 
Most of them 
are thrifty farmers and stock-breeders. <A 
few have entered the professions and trade 


the region of the lead mines. 


All, as far as is known, are temperate, indus- 
trious, and law-abiding citizens. 


URANITA. 


From what superior star, 
Gazing, entranced, afar, 
Didst thou first look on earth when earth was young ? 
Thou whom the singers of all days have sung, 
Spirit of Song! by many names adored, 
Whose deep, sweet speech, the music of the soul, 
Our human utterance can not yet contro 


Lpon whose dazzling shrine are ceaseless offerings 
poured. 


When first thy sun-shod feet 

Pressed the new verdure, sweet 
With timid violet and virgin rose; 
When first thy rainbow plumage passing by, 
he shepherd bards discerned, ah! rapturously 
They sought thy inspiration to disclose. 





With burning heart and glances raised above, 
Speech overflowed in song, and all their theme was 
love. 


Nor didst thou linger long 
In vales of pastoral song. 
Judea’s harp thy fervid fingers strung. 
The groves of palm, the sacred rivers, heard, 
The cedars upon Lebanon were stirred 
When David's lips immortal measures sung. 
And smoke of costliest odors rose to heaven 
With chorus and response by Hebrew voices given. 


On Orpheus’ glowing lyre 

Was laid thy touch of fire; 
By thine own lips on Sappho’s brow was pressed 
The mystic kiss which woke her soul’s unrest. 
Unveiled by thee, in thy most radiant mood, 
The palaces that on Olympus stood, 
From whose charmed portals came, at thy decree, 

The gods of earth and heaven, the nymphs of air and 


sea. 


Then was the age of gold, 
When bards heroic told 
Heroic legends of primeval days. 
Then had the singer his full meed of praise, 


For thon didst touch the laurel with thy wand, 
And prince and warrior with exultant hand 
Wove the bright bays around the minstrel’s name 
Their valor was his theme; his song their surest 
fame. 


The splendor of thy mien, 


The full, unclouded glory of thy face 
These caught but glimpses of the light divine, 
And, counting thee among the “sacred nine, 


Groped in the darkness for thy dwellir y-place. 
Milton alone o’er elder bards prevailed; 
Upon the starry heights he saw thy brow unveiled. 


Dearer through ages grown, 

Thou wilt not leave alone 
The world thy presence has made half divine; 
Still countless votaries bow before thy shrine. 
The Norseman’s ringing ballad, the soft chime 
Of Spanish lute to silver sandaled rhyme, 
The hymn of freedom by the sunset sea, 

Or Persia’s passion lays, all sacred are to thee. 


Some are content to reach 

rhe still, inaudible speech 
Of winds and woods and waters’ rhythmic flow 
hese know thee best in nature's whispers low, 
And with the hem of thy rich garment pressed 
To tuneful lips, they are supremely blest. 
Others have caught a more transcendent gleam, 

And greet thee on the heights of prophecy and 
dream. 


Stay, thou resplendent one! 
Not yet thy task is done, 
Not yet the perfect song of ages sung! 
A rose unblown it sleeps upon thy breast, 
Waiting to make some later Eden blest. 
Still be the halo of thy beauty flang 
Over dark days, dark years, until afar 
Above the New Song’s birth thon smilest like a 
| star! 
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Vienna, he 


Salieri 


HEN Ignatz Moscheles, the musician, 
Was & very young man, studying in 

went one day to the house of old 
Beethoven had just 
und Moscheles found 


there; 
, Written on a sheet of 


been 


paper, the following words: “ The pupil Bee- | 


thoven has been here.” Moscheles in his di- 
records this faet, and that it “ 
thinking” —a 


yet 


ary him 


he 
And at the 
adds, with the sudden touch 
of sadness and regret retrospection brings: 
“Ah, those were happy, busy days in dear old 
Vienna!” 


set 
Beethoven acknowledge 
had to learn of a Salieri! 


same time he 


This was in 1814-16. Moscheles, the son 
of an estimable merchant in Prague, had re- 
ceived a good musieal education, and had 
gone to Vienna to promote his interests and 
acquire fresh knowledge and 
sjeethoven in in those days. 
Music, if not understood, was at least fash- 
ionable. 


incentive. 
was Vienna 
The Viennese ladies, at their soi- 
rées, would smilingly perform the great mas- 


MIN-BARTIOLDY, 


ter’s works, while 
listening, 
| merity. 


he sat, grim and silent, 

Moscheles marvelled at their te 
The story of the Vienna of that 
time is like a series of pietures toned, tint- 
ed by associations, names, figures, which 
jreach us warm and life-like in hue. The 
spirit of Haydn and Gliick coming to them 
from yesterday with some faint echo; an 
| weantene of social converse and music from 
| the old-fashioned harpsichord instruments ; 
| pretty women, with powdered heads and 
| jewelled fingers, and fans and frivolity; a 
|genius like Beethoven—divinest impulses 
struggling with the narrow boundaries of 
}its surroundings—sitting in judgment on 
| the erude performances. 


The quaint pianos 
{and violins tinkle out the wonderful music ; 
| the vibrations go on, impossible to silence, 
thongh the listeners fail to catch their mean- 
ing. Here and there we see a spirit like 
Moscheles drawing in strength for the fu- 
ture, divining in these faint interpretations 
| the possibility of the great to-morrow in the 
| musical universe. Meanwhile, in an uncer- 
| tain sort of way, Moscheles composed at this 

















me quartettes, symphonies, variations, and 
s youthful ardor gained me 
He 
eer and Hummel at 


sited 


vy stimulus ey 
Meyer 
he 
his 
thre 


an 


with 
Later 
formed 


associated 
that 
Paris, and 
but it was when 
busy” days in Vienna at 
t the frie ndship, later so celebrated, 


vy dav. was 
time, 
London aud 


first Enelish ties: 
Ippy, 


were 


d from its outset so beautiful, beg 


Moscheles had already ac quired some fame 


ull. 


ren he visited Berlin in 1824. Literary 

musical associations clustered about 

lf a dozen centres in that city, with a 

slight affectation possibly, but mueh that 
is soundly artistic and genuine. The fa 


nous Frau Rahel von Hengen gave recep 
tious; in one or two households tine musical 
ustinets were developing ; two young peo- 
he son and daughter of M. Abram Men 


elssohn-Bartholdy, attracted great atten 


tion from their marvellous musieal genius. 
Zelter, the arrogant, wonderful master who 
guided so many impulses stirring in the 
teacher, and 
Moscheles was speedily introduced to them. 


virl, 


Berlinese coterie, was their 


Felix, the boy, was fifteen; the Fanny, 
vas a few years his senior, her genius being 
scarcely less remarkable than her brother’s, 
though he had composed quantities of mu 





sic, had conducted an orchestra, and was 
puzzling his young brain about the 
theme for an opera. Moscheles was 
taken to the house of the father of these 


oung people—a gentleman of distinction, 


It 


visit of singular, pregnant import. 


eultivated, refined, and wealthy. was a 
Felix 
and Fanny Mendelssohn were playing when 
the young maestro was ushered in; and 
lirst the 


bilities of the boy’s future, the career man 


ll 


those notes Moscheles read possi- 
hood was to develop, the legacy that was to 
be lavished widely upon all generations to 
come. They were performing one of Felix’s 
own compositions, and there were visible no 
traces of crudeness, nor lack of every senti 
ment necessary for expression. Moscheles 
played himself for them. The young Felix 
was enchanted, and Moscheles was speedily 
introduced to all the household. 

“This is a family,” he writes, “the like 
of which I have Felix 
phenomenon. What are all prodigies as 
compared with him ?......His elder siste1 
Fanny is also extraordinarily gifted 
Both parents give one the impression of be- 
ing people of the highest refinement .....1 
attested my conscientious conviction that 
Felix would ultimately become a great mas- 
ter—that I had not the slightest doubt of 
his genius.” 

How little Moscheles gnessed at the full 
meaning of his propheey, or 


never seen, is a 


how much 
mutual happiness was to ensue from this 
first meeting! During his stayin Berlin he 
was constantly with Felix, who united to his 
boyish gayety of spirits a fund of thought- 
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ns 
od 


ful intelligence, which 
] 


upon a te 


him then 
His education 


put even 


vel with older men 


had been strictly supervised by his father: 





and he and | hom he 


iis sisters, 


} 
] 


Was pas 


sionately attac 


hed had pursned the rclasst¢ 
al studies together Every possible advan 
tage that wealth and consideration could 
procure had beet | shed upon them Ada 
ed to this was an atmosphere of tenderness 
and love such as few families possess 
What wonder that the hospitable fireside 
oft the Mendelssolins was the centre around 
which all that was refined and artistie in 
Berlin assembled ? Phere were half a doz- 
en intimate associates of the young Men 
delssolins, from all of whom, by chance 
records, letters, or even connected * Reeol 
lectious,” we gain luipressions of what the 


circle and its centre, Felix, must have been 
There was Edward Devrient, the young 
tenor at the Royal Opera, hot only a singer 
of uncommon merit, but aman of general 


and a fit 
of nature which drew 


cultivation 1eness 


Felix 


Fhoungh some years his senior, 


ana oe 


ntieness 
to him at once 


anda young 


married man, they became almost insepa 


rable companions. To Devrient the paint 
er Hensel coutided his love for Fanny Meu 
delssolhn. Hensel, though devoid of musical 


ear, was one of the coterie. Edward Rietz, 
the violinist—a sensitive, retiring young 
man—jomned them when musie was the on 


der of the how 


} , 
Sometimes old Zelter con- 


descended to growl at them, o1 
of 
brilliant women in 
to the M. Men- 
Felix, in the tlush of boy- 


ish favor and popularity, 


with them. 
Poets, artists, 
the 
Berlin flocked 


while 


men Various professions, 


and most literary 

house of 
delssohin ; 
with a wide capac- 
ity for friendship, a high-strung, intensely 
nervous organization, and something lll his 
nature which magnetized all 
within turned to Devrient, 
Hiller, and, above all, to Moscheles, for the 
companionship he craved, and which in the 
latter case 


who came 


his presen e, 


outlived every change of chance 
to the moment of 
his early death, and ennobling and devel- 
oping the of both Mosch- 
eles brought his calin, analytical judgment 


or time, lingering very 


natures men. 
to bear upon the almost boyish impulsive- 
The one shad- 
ow upon Felix’s loving, tender nature was 
his tendeney to nervous irritability, evi- 
but 
never manifested toward Moscheles, whose 


ness of the younger man. 


dent only on rare occasions ; this was 
attitude was always that of loving precep- 
tor as well as friend. It was a friendship 
brotherly in love and masterful in compre- 
and endurance. It would have 
been impossible for Moscheles to have writ- 
ten the Midsummer Night's Dream music; but 
what 


hension 


critic conld better have discerned its 
subtlest beauties? When Felix would bring 
Fanny his music, wet from his pen, he used 
to long for Moscheles to see and criticise it 
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as well. Beyond 
all the pettinesses 
which so often 
cramp the bound- 
of triend- 
their 


aries 
ship, love 
and 


lasted 


sympathy 
unbroken 
to the end, 

The great event 
of this period for 
Mosche les was his 
Jour- 
neyving Ber- 
to Hamburg, 
played glori- 
ously one night at 
the Apollo-Saal. 
In the 
Was a 
lotte 


marriage. 
from 
lin 


he 


audience 
Miss Char- 
Embden, a Ae 
young lady of rare 
. } 1 
musical cuiture, 
distinguish- 


ed for het 


and 
refined 
loveliness of char- 
She listen- 
ed, enraptured by 
the genius of the 


acter, 


young musiclan, 
fresh 


inecen- 


who came 


from such 
tive andtuitionas 
with 
Beethoven, We- 
ber, Hummel, Zel- 


ter, could rive. 


association 


Soon after he was present- | 
ed to her, and there was no doubt from the | 
outset of their entire congeniality. In three 
months she became his wife, and the entry | 
upon his wedding day in his diary bears | 
testimony to the character of the man as | 
well as to that of the bride he had chosen, 
and may be taken as prophetic of the hap- | 
“My EPhrentag (day of hon- 
With the fullest sense of happiness, 


piness to come, 
or }. 
with purity of heart and intention, and full | 
of gratitude to the Almighty, I entered this 
holy state, and pray God to bless me.” 

Singularly alike in many of the exterior 
circumstances of life and their effect upon 
inner happiness, he and Mendelssohn were 
destined to an ideal joy 
lives. 


in their married 
It is to * Charlotte,” the loving friend, 
the appreciative listener, the wise counsel- 
lor, we find Moscheles always turning. Her } 
interest in his public career was only second 
to that which made her watch tenderly over 


his domestic happiness. There was that 


even balance of public and private triumph 
in his life which was, perhaps, the secret of | 
his calm, gentle, and persevering nature. 
The Moscheleses settled in London, where he 
began his round of concerts, lessons, recep- 
tions, ete. 


Music was gaining a new stim- 


ulus in England. It was not so very long 


| tune” was the only kind tolerated. 


| pieces !” 
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IGNATZ MOSOHELES. 
a time since the art was meagre and unde- 
veloped, and, according to Pepys, music to 
which the “king [Charles IL} could beat 
And 
when young John Jenkins came home trom 
the Continent, full of ideas and vanities, he 


| scoffed at the King’s Chapel music, though 


Pepys thought his royal master’s mode of 
“keeping tune” indicated a most apprecia- 


| tive sense of the science of the art as well as 


its growth. It was only in 1703 that at Lin- 


{ coln’s Inn Theatre a Mrs. Champion perform- 
jed “a piece on the harpsichord for a bene- 


fit.” 
made 


How long ago, judging by the strides 
in “benetits,” “ harpsichords,” and 
yet it is only the other day in 
point of time, and many are now living who 


| can remember when a queer little rambling 


“piece” on a tinkling, jingling piano-forte 
was considered “charming,” and “quite a 
musical treat.” At Drury Lane, in those old 
days we have just quoted, Dr. Pepusch used 
to “preside over the harpsichord ;” at that 
time Handel, a mere boy, was in Germany. 
The old days of Schiitz, who has been called 
the “Father of German Oratorio,” do not 
seem so very remote when we consider that 


| Keiser, to whom the origin of German opera 


is really due, was his immediate suecessor, 
and it was in Keiser’s orchestra the young 
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indel was content to serve an apprentice 
pas an obscure fiddler. The arrival of 
indel in England gave the necessary stim- 
is to dramatic music and composition; but 
forts were so crude, and musical taste so 
verned by fashion and faction, that what 
old ama 


e, lost patience, wept angry, bitter tears, 


onder poor Handel, never too 
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of analysis, but felt with the first touch of 
that old-time ballad music; but tenors sang 
songs descriptive of storms at sea, and sopra- 
nos warbled away at the pretty though rath- 
er meaningless “ concert music” written for 
them, and which they sang to fashionable 
but scarcely musically cultivated audiences. 
Classical music was attempted, but it may 


GEORG FRIEDRIOH HANDEL, 


and cried ont to many an orchestra fiddling | 


away with languid indifference: “ 
devil do you Engleesh call unusic ?” 
In the early days of Moscheles’s life in 


Vot the 


England musical instinets were very slow, 
and the condition of matters somewhat cha- 


otic. In Germany the school of profound 
classical writers was growing steadily. It- 
aly and France, although they absorbed 
much of the lighter element in operatic mu- 
sic, had not monopolized melody. Ballad 
music was popular in England then, as it is 
now, though the songs most in vogue were 
descriptive, and accompanied in a rather 
too exaggerated style. It was not quite the 
pretty, quaint day of “She wore a wreath of 
roses,” about which hangs a charm, difficult 


justly be said of Moscheles that he intro- 
duced it in its true meaning to England. 
Coming fresh from the heart of Germany, 
his musical feeling deepened by his earliest 
and constant with the great 
masters of the day, he brought with him a 
knowledge and education which authorized 
the suecess and reception which he found. 
His compositions were full of traces of the 
school of Beethoven, though characterized 
often by a flow of melody and brightness 
which was from the nature of the man. 

In 1826 poor Weber—Carl Maria von We- 
ber came to London and conducted his own 
operas, Euryanthe and Der Freischiitz, at Dru- 
ry Lane. Mrs. Kemble Butler speaks of the 
furor over Weber at that time. 


association 


Audience 
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OARL MARIA VON WEBER, 


and orchestra used to greet him tumultu- 
ously. kindly, af- 
and of a nervous tem- 


He was a strange man 


fectionate, but sad 


peramenut, of which there are many traces 


even in his clearest, most brilliant compo- 
When he came to London in the 
spring of 1826 he went frequently to the 
Moscheleses’. They were living then at 77 
Norton Street, where they had already be- 
gun to gather about them a circle, which 
widened later, including all the most dis- 
tinguished men and women in the musieal 
and literary world. One day Weber went 
to dine with them. He was in wretched 
health. When he arrived it was with dif- 
ficulty that he mounted the stairs to the 
drawing-room, but later he roused himself, 
and became the “most delightful and ge- 
nial” of the guests at Moscheles’s hospitable 
board. His public triumphs crowded one 
upon the other; strangely exultant chords 
struck before the last note was sounded. 
While Weber was daily growing weaker 
and weaker, concerts and applause and the 
excitement of the season went on. 


sitions, 


One day 
only there was a failure at a concert, and 
this led to some thoughts of going home. 


On the 4th of June Moscheles wrote: 





“When I visited the great 
man to-day he talked very 
confidently of his return to 
Germany, but the frequen 
attacks of a dreadful co 
vulsive cough, which left 
him completely prostrated, 
filled our minds with the ut 
most anxiety He hoped 
to see me again to-morrow 
I never suspected that IT was 
looking on him for the last 
We 
ber; though really alarming- 
ly ill, would not allow any 
one to remain with him at 
night, and used, on retiring 
to lock the door of his room 
He with 
George Smart, and early on 
the 5th of June Moscheles 
was suinmoned thither. 
George told him that Webei 
had retired usual; that 
they had been to his reom, 
vainly knocking for admis 
sion. So, with some other 
friends, the door was broken 
open. “The noise did 
disturb the 
Moscheles. “It was the sleep 
of death. His head, resting 
on his left arm, was lying 
quietly on his pillow 
Any attempt to describe the 
depth of my sorrow would 
he profanation. I thonght 
Weber a composer quite sui 
generis-—one who hai the imperishable glory 
of leading back to onr German music a pub- 
lic vacillating between Mozart, 
and Rossini.” Weber’s funeral was con- 
ducted with sad solemnity on June 21, when 
he was buried in the Catholic chapel at 
Moortields. 

When Moscheles returned to Berlin in 
1826, a new musical surprise was prepared 
for him. Felix had passed beyond all lim 
its of boyishness in composition. When 
Moscheles went to him he produced a MS., 
which he and Fanny played in duet. It 
was the since world-famous overture to the 
Midsummer Night's Dream. He lad failed 
with an operetta, had experienced some 
wholesome criticism, and in a burst of gen- 
ins not destined to be transient had pro- 
duced the work which is of all others the 
permanent association with his name. “The 
Mendelssohn,” wrote the loving Devrient 
later, “ we possess and cherish dates from this 
composition.” His idiom is completely char- 
acterized in this work. Later efforts seem 
a broadening out of the foundation laid in 
these days. The mind of the master devel- 
oped with that first rush of musical impulse, 
and the Mendelssohn whose pen rested on 


time as a living man.” 


Was staying Su 


Sin 


as 


hot 


sleeper,” Says 


sjeethoven, 
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e triumphal score of thi Elijah was only 
Menace 
1 ! 


th inti 


‘Issoln whose boyish genius broke 
1@ overture to Shakspeare’s poem, 
i. wider, completer sense. 

Phe 


a mpathy 





charmed circle which lent its tende1 


to Felix and his friend still con 


wd unbroken. On Sunday evenings an 
Mendelssohns’. 
still 


with Felix and Fanny, and a great 


ssembly met always at the 
veyrient and his charming wife were 


rate 


Bice, 


sire now arose to revive Dia h’s sple nalid 
Mendelssolin and Devrient 
it, but Zelter 


Devrient 


On MUSIC, 


ombined to resurrect was the 
to 


amusing picture of their visit to the old 


reat obstacle success, elves 


rant to enlist his sympathies, without 
ch nothing from chorus or orchestra 
ld be hoped. Much had to be done 

vhich was real lakor, but this they felt 
ey could earry 

rough if Zelter’s 

pproval was ob- 

‘ined. From one 

if his quaint ca 


Mendelssohn 
isisted that he and 


ices 





Devrient should be 
lressed precisely 
ilike when they 
illed at old Zel- 
ter’s; and aeccord- 
ngly two young 
men in“ blue coats, 


vhite Waistcoats, 


black neck - ties, 
trousers, and 
leather 


vloves” started out, 


jack 


cham 18 . 








rheresa Devrient 
; having given them 
3 a cup of her deli- 
3 cious chocolate, for 
7 which Felix had a 


childish fondness. 
It was one hundred 
vears since the notes 
of the Passion musie 
id last died away. 
Mendelssohn’s gay 
spirits were sub- 
E (ued, as they went 
the 
Platz, by this reflee- 
He stood still, 
und exclaimed: “To 
think that it should 
an 


down Opern- 


Lion. 


actor and a 
Jew that give back 
the 
Chris- 


ne 


3 to the 


people 
of 


tian works!’* 


createst 


of smoke, from which he emerged with gruft 
greeting to the young musicians. 


Mendelssohn was edacated a Christian. 
ferred to his ancestry. 





Zelter was found in a cloud | 


Devrient 


He re- 
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Zelter 


Positive \ 


unfolded thei pian. stormed at the 


Me 
the 
thre 


idea, and growing 
tl 
But 


| maestro 


abusive, 


delssolin ied to draw Devrient trom 


Kdward luckily understood 


well. Aftel 


rage at their aundacity—to think they, “two 


room, 


Olt too indulging 


young donkeys,” could interest Berlin in that 


buried must the old man gave way, and 
actually promised assistance So the re 
hearsals began. The principal opera-singers 


were ready to lhe 15 an orchestra and chorus 


were provided, and for the first time Men 
delssohn’s rare faculty as a conductor was 
shown. ,kdward Rietz assisted in the cor 
ducting; Devrient sang the part of Christ; 


Le Ite r lent 
while Felix, his whole soul lifted into exul 
at 


held together the great mass of singers, in 


his grave, dignitied presence 


tation by the spirit of the gre 


co Thpose Se 
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struments, musicians, the magnetism of his 
presence and leadership affecting them all 
with one common impnise. Zelter’s remon 
The music, after a 
few rehearsals, was pronounced revived. 
Edward Rietz was singularly capable of 


strances were silenced. 
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emotion. When the performance finally 
took place, a transcendent power seemed to 
possess him. Von Schiitzel sang the aria 
“Ebarme Dich!” to his obligato accompani- 
ment. Mendelssohn’s face lighted with an 
earnest glow before them. ‘The immense 
audience were thrilled into an enthusiasm 
rarely experienced before. When Devrient’s 
part came—*"I sang,” he says, “ with my 
whole soul and voice, and believed that the 
thrills of devotion which ran through my 
veins were also felt by the rapt hearers.” 

Not only those engaged in the great work, 
but later critics, have averred that to this 
successful endeavor of the two young men 
we owe the later permanent interest in the 
mus.c of Sebastian Bach. 


“Since the doors of that musical house 
were closed,” writes Chorley, in the Athena- 
um, speaking of the Moscheleses’, there has 
been nothing of the kind in this city except 


on the operatic stage.” 

Social relaxations were always welcomed 
by Moscheles, in spite of his numerous daily 
lessons and increasing work of composition. 
In the evening, when friends came in in- 
formally, he would sometimes have to sit 
by, correcting proof, revising MS., ete., but 
always cheerful, interested, and attentive. 


guests at the Moscheleses’, while the mas- 
ter’s hand and brain are rarely idle ; compo 
sitions were produced rapidly; every day his 
playing was growing more and more famous. 
A noted critic of that’ day, recalling late1 
Moscheles’s playing, speaks of it as surpass 
ing in technique any thing he had ever 
heard, his wonderful execution, the certain 
ty with which he passed from one interval 
to another, the nicety in expression, so that 
the ear was never shocked or rudely jarred, 
and, above all, the depth of feeling with 
which he treated the musie of his beloved 
ones—Beethoven, Handel, Bach. He seem- 
ed to feel that a special legacy was left him 
to make their works better known, appre- 
ciated with a truer heart feeling. 

One day Mendelssohn arrived in London, 
going directly to the Moscheleses, in No. 3 
Chester Place, Regent’s Park, where they 
lived. He was welcomed royally, and aft- 


}er dinner the young musician produced his 
during the short time Adelaide Kemble was | 


new music, six Lieder ohne Worte—musie now 
so famous. Touched for the first time by 


| the young master’s hand, what wonder that 
| Moscheles, impressed by its spirit and life, 


its tenderness and deep feeling, said that in 


| it he read the germ of his friend’s immortal- 


Phe generous, cordial hospitality of the | 


Moscheleses was felt far and wide, claimed 
by many distinguished as well as obscure 
friends. Heine the poet spent much of his 
time during his English visit with them. 
Sometimes Sontag would come to them, din- 
ing en famille, or making one of their even- 
ing guests, when she not only sung, but 
charmed all by her grace and the loveliness 
of her mind and person. At the opera her 
box was always at the Moscheleses’ service. 
* To-day,” writes Moscheles, “ I was present 
at the full-dress rehearsal of Jl Barbiere. 
She enchanted every one with her Rosina.” 
Again: “The Duke of Devonshire danced 
with her at his own ball, where her beauty 
and grace made a great sensation.” 

Once when she could not sing at Mosch- 
eles’s benefit, because of the tyranny of a 
director, she gave out that she was hoarse, 
and went to the concert with Madame 
Moscheles, and when Moscheles spoke of it 
she answered, sweetly, but “S’fettl immer 
noch S’fettl.” 

All London went mad over the beautiful 
prima donna. Musical notes of that day are 
full of enthusiasm, but in private with such 
friends as the Moscheleses, on an occasion 
when she met Walter Seott at their house, 
for example, her sweetness and beauty were 
seen to best advantage. Paganini, with his 


ity! Mendelssohn staid only a short time in 
London, but he created a profound sensa- 
tion, and his name and music spread wide- 
ly through publie and private circles. He 
came to the Moscheleses’ morning, noon, and 
night, his boyish good spirits infecting all 
the household, just as his musie vibrated to 
their deepest heart pulsations. We have a 
good picture of him in these light-hearted 
days of twenty—a young man of middle 
height, rather slender in build, but with a 
free quick step which denoted his fine mus 
cular development—a young man who could 
ride and walk and swim, and handle a foil 
as easily as he could play the “ Spring Song” 
which has come down to us full of his soul’s 
deepest meaning. In feature he showed 
slightly his Oriental descent; in the brow 
and eyes, the cut of the mouth and chin, the 
deep thoughtfulness of his character was 
shown. His laugh was peculiarly sweet. 
The tones of his voice, said one, writing of 
them when they were echoes only, “ were a 
little hesitating at times, but had in them a 


| touch like the voice of a dear friend.” There 


| 


was felt by all who approached him his pe- 
culiar magnetic power; no one who knew or 
even talked with him could resist it. And 
it was this personal fascination which, add- 
ed to his fine appreciative sense, made him 


|so wonderful a conductor. Even in these 


wonderful dark face and strange air; La- | 


blache, the inimitable basso ; Schrider-Dev- | 


rient, the prima donna; Klingeman; Meyer- 
beer—all these names recur frequently as 





days of unclouded good spirits he was fall 
of excitability, but against this evil in a 
man of genius he had an ever-ready bal- 
ance. He could sleep at any time—a long 
dream'tess rest of twelve hours frequently 
succeeding any prolonged mental effort, 
and thus the overstimulated brain was pre- 














and calm 
During 
Visit 


st rved 
estored, 
s London 
out 
making 


went 
t utly, 
friends and admir- 


con- 


where. 
Devrient, in the 
Berlin at- 
was a 


rs every 


aimetl 
I iosphere, 
ittle 


anxious for 
m, and wrote in 


yalf- serious re- 
nonstrance, He 
feared he would 
ose sight of the 


oftier purpose of 
his art in the glit- 
ter 
London drawing- 


of fashionable 


rooms. 

“What would 

ou say to me,” Oy 
vrote Mendels- ‘ \S 
soln, in half-jest- x \ \ 
ng annoyance, . \\ 
if I were to im- 
plore you not to 

me carried away 


ry the glitter of 


Spontini, but to 
remain true to 
good music 
Life and art are 
not to be sepa- 
rated; and if you 
have no fears of 
my going over to 
Rossini and to 
John Bull, you 
must also have none that the life here is 


dragging me down Upon my word, Des 


rient, When Limprove or deteriorate I shall 


let you know by express You wish, my 
dear friend, that I should make some noise 
and éclat here. For the sake of my fu 


ture prospects, IT am glad to tell you that 
The English re 
me, and are kind and pleasant with 
For this year musie is nearly over, the 


I have already done so. 
esive 

me, 
season is drawing to an end; but for con- 
science’ sake I am going in 
play 


a few days to 
flat. Mn 
sicians think it impracticable, and say the 
publie will eat me; but I don’t think so, and 
shall play it. On the same day my Mid- 
summer Night's Dream is to 


Beethoven's concerto in E 


be given 
Write soon, and love me.” 

Moscheles’s pleasure in the young man’s 
society was and Mendelssohn 
usual looked to him in every way for sym- 
pathy and counsel. 


intense, as 
It was certainly a very 
happy period of mutual intercourse. 
“Mendelssohn came in,” writes Moscheles. 
We had such a 
Think of what 


morning of music!” 
it must have been to har¢ 
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Mendelssohn 


ing” of 


to have a 


These 


‘come in,” “morn- 
were pleasant 


days, and there was a great charm about a 


his music 


musician’s life even in that period of slow 
understandings and applause that was not 
always appre eration. Great people were to 
be seen daily in unconscious London. Fan- 
ey crossing Piceadilly and meeting Mendels- 
sohn and Moscheles and Thalberg coming 
with rolls of music in their hands from the 
Philharmonic rehearsal! The Philharmonic 
had not reached the Ninth Symphony, but 
their 


instincts were quickening. Some- 
where in busy London a young man was 
preparing the future of the Elijah. Mosch- 
eles used to talk hopefully to his deat 


Felix of the to-morrow even in England, 
and in the circle at Chester Place all musie- 
al impressions and influences were cordial- 
ly, earnestly received. The friends 
would home from rehearsal to find 
Malibran waiting, ready, as she used to say, 


fo sing 


two 
come 


“jusqu’a Vextinetion de la voix.” 
She was always a welcome visitor, delight- 
ing even the little children of the house- 
hold. 
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Mendelssolin performed at the Philhar 
monic Concert, playing the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The audience were more than en- 
thusiastic. Many years later one who was 
a boy in that company recorded how crowds 


flocked into the anterooms to see the young 


musician. He was standing a little apart | 


the dreaminess of his gaze intensitied by 
the emotion he had gone through in play- 
ing. The little boy, who had listened in awe 
and wonder, now found himself abashed in 
the presence of the master. Sir George 
Smart presented him,and Mendelssohn gave 


his usual sweet, cordial vreeting. 


“Is this to be a musical bey?” asked 
Mendelssohn. The child said no. “Ah,” 
replied the young master, with a quick sigh, 
“so much the better for him here,” touching 
his brow as he spoke. With all the buoy 
ancy and freedom of his spirit, somewhat of 
the shadow of his death seemed to lie upon 
him 

The Berlin coterie was agresably wider- 
ed by Fanny Mendelssolin’s marriage to the 
distinguished painter Hensel. When Felix 
returned from his sensational London visit 


he found the Devrients in the “ Garden- | 


house” on the Mendelssohn grounds, and 


Hensel’s, who started off upon a wrong note, 
carried it through thus, although the right 
one was shown, whispered, sung at him, 
while Felix’s laughter became so unre- 
| strained he was forced to bend down over; 
the score to conceal it. 
| The extreme delicacy of Mendelssohn's 
nature was shown in his refusal to publish 


| the little work, which he felt purely a home 


association ; connected as it was with those 
|so dear to him, he could not give it to the 
world. As usual his search for an operatic 
libretto continued ; but a fatality seemed to 


|attend all efforts in this direction, though 


his ambition and interest remained un 
changed,even while he vented his dramatic 
fervor and impulse in such oratorios as Eli- 
jak and St. Paul. 

These were charming days with the Hen 
selsand Devrients. They used to read aloud 
Jean Paul and Hebel; they painted togeth 
er; Felix wrote music to Devrient’s verses, 
and Theresa sang for them while they work 
ed, Sometimes they were absorbed in chess 
or French declamation; happily there was 
great versatility in the little coterie, and the 
very interchange of political opinions had 


| its interest from the strong individuality of 
Fanny Hensel and her husband oceupying a | 
suite of apartments in the family abode. It | 
was a charming arrangement for Felix, | 


whose time was divided between his work | 


and social intercourse with his beloved 
friends, and the friendly harmony which 
prevailed was expressed in an operetta he 
and Fanny composed together to celebrate 
the silver wedding day of their beloved par 
ents. The affair was to be purely domes- 
tic, very few outsiders being admitted; the 
Devrients, of course, shared in the work, 
and the rehearsals were provocative of 
much pleasure and amusement, particular- 
ly as Hensel’s part was very ridiculous. 
Owing to bis having no musical ear, Felix 
had written a part for him which was en- 
tirely on one note, and the amateur troupe 
were thrown into convulsions of laughter 


even during the rehearsals by his somewhat 


gloomy Monotone, An evidence of Felix’s 
excitability ocenrred during the prepara- 
tion of this féte. It suddenly became 


known that Devrient would have to sing at 
court the very evening of the performance. 
All Felix’s joy was damped. It seemed to 
him cruel and unreasonably exacting. He 
stormed and raged on hearing of it: his fa- 
ther finally interfering, with a firm com- 
mand to him to go to his room. He obeyed, 
and found a refuge in his never-failing con- 
solation of a prolonged sleep, and the next 
day his calm sweetness of temper was re- 
stored. Devrient managed, on the night in 
question, to leave court early enough for 
the operetta, which proved a decided suc- 
cess—Felix leading in the orchestra, all 


parts being charmingly sung except poor 


allthe party. Meanwhile Mendelssolin work- 
ed at the Reformation Symphony. The pe 
culiar joyousness of parts of this great work 
seems like an expression of the young master’s 
happy life at the time. ‘The dewy freshness 
which in the scherzo is like the sudden sweet- 
ness of May blossoms, the look of green fields 
when a summer rain has lightly touched 
them and the sun unveils itself, seems to be 
as an utterance of the tranquil, busy life, 
the mood which found its retleetion not 
only in his work at the time, but in the very 
faces clustered about him. Hensel was work- 
ing on his portraits in pencil, and Mendels- 
sohn delighted in walking up and down, 
talking to him while he worked. He was 
fond of talking and walking together. There 
was a sort of covered gallery outside the 
house ; he and Devrient used to walk there 
together when it rained. Onee, when his 
younger sister, Rebecca, was taken ill, as 
he was about to start for the Continent, 
| Devrient spent an hour in this fashion try- 
ing to reason Felix out of his superstitions 
fears at leaving her. ‘“ He poured himself 
out,” says Devrient, “in almost infantile 
lamentations.” The result was that Felix 
caught the disease himself, but both reeov- 
ered speedily. 

The Continental tour was productive of 
much pleasure and instruction for Felix, and 


| for the cirele at home in the charming let 


ters since published in book form. He wrote 

Devrient constant little notes, characteristic 
in their tenderness and simplicity : 

“Write me a long letter,” he says to him, 

from Vienna, “ four sheets, with gossip, pic- 

| tures, and notes; in fact, chat with me. I 











should think you sometimes longed to do 
if 
md 1 do so very often. 


sO? is not a thing one longs tor singly, 
Let me know what 
nd how you are singing, how your white 
whether 


In a word, say good-day to me. 


morning jacket is, and you are 


painting 


s 
Am I strange because I am far away? I 
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Him who takes heed of 
things. 
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ih Kap Litneistel 


becoming famous as of 


L look upon it 


as my duty to compose just how and what 
my 


to le: thre 


aud 


heart indites, and ive effect to 


greatel 


better 
As time goes on, IL think more deep 
ly and sincerely of that.” 
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certainly am far away, and it is a long while | 
we When I sing any 
thing out of the Heimkehr, it sounds sadly 
In the 
choral you will receive as soon as it is done 
you will find an aria for your voice. Have 
the goodness to sing it in a state of anguish. 


since saw each other. 


like a remembrance of the past 


...l have become so lazy with my pen, and 
write so badly, that I may be forgiven, but 
you know what I mean. When the head is 
giddy with thinking of the Styrian Hills, 
Venice, ‘The Assumption of the Virgin,’ by 
litian, ete., writing and many other things 
are forgotten. The main things, however, 
are not; and so good-night.” 

Later, in answering some half-jesting ob- 
servation of Devrient’s as to his indifference 
to fame, he writes: 

“Tf it had been the will of God that at 
twenty-two I should be famous, then famous 
I most likely should be.. 


Vor. LVIII.—No. 348.—5 


... 1 compose as lit- 





| was born, great 


Meanwhile he writes tenderly to the 
Moscheleses in London. Music Was progress- 
ing pleasantly for the master there, and new 
stars were added to the social artistic firma- 
ment. 


sensation. 


Paganini had been making a great 
The Philharmonies had included 
Moscheles as a director, and concerts were 
which he took 
leading parts, but his chief happiness was 
with his wife and children. On his wife’s 
birthday he always had the habit of begin- 
So his work 
had the enduring association with her be- 
When 
rejoicing was felt among 
sympathetic friends like the Mendelssolins. 
The boy was named Felix,* and the godfa- 
ther wrote in characteristic strain, congrat- 
ulating and appreciating the honor done 


being constantly given in 


ning some special composition. 


loved name and presence. his son 


* Now an artist of distinction. 
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He 


collection 


him. drew a sketch of a chaotic-look 
of Instruments sup- 
posed to be performing in the boy's honor. 


Later, when 


ing musical 


Mendelssohn came to London, 
. for which Men- 


cradle song, 


there was a christening féte 
the Nenkomm 
and Barry Cornwall were of the party, and 
wrote to the 
During Mendelssohn 


delssolin wrote 


Verses appropriate occasion, 


the same visit and 


Moscheles ippeared constantly together in 
coucerts, the fame of the former steadily in- 


creasing; but it was in Moscheles’s happy 


home circle the sweetness and charm of his 


character were shown to best advantage. 


He delighted in taking the children off for a } 


holiday. They would go to the Zoo togeth- 
er, his enjoyment dependent upon theirs; or 
sometimes he came to Chester Place 
freighted with the heavy cares of orchestra 
or piano concerts, he would cheerfully give 
an hour to improvising for their benefit on 
nursery themes, or amuse them with all man- 


when 


ner of childish nonsense and joking, 
sionally a 
of 


in the 


him 
he would 


Weariness overcame 
midst his work, when 


counsel. She used to make him lie down 


quietly upon the sofa in a darkened room, 


or would sit talking to him upon indifferent | 


topics—current questions of interest which 
had no bearing on the baton or piano. 
delssohn’s ever-active, earnest mind found 
room for innumerable interests, and beneath 
the boyish gayety and apparent carelessness 
of spirits was a calm, enduring Christian 
faith —a desire to make his life the complete 
whole designed by a Higher Will than his 
owl, 

Moscheles aceompanied 
he returned to the Continent. 
latter had just undertaken the direction of 


Mendelssohn 
when 


the Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic, where, | 


in 1243, he founded the Conservatory since 
so famous. From Leipsic Moscheles wrote 
back tender greetings, descriptions, ete., to 
the loving triend at home who was ever 
present in his thoughts. “ I begin the day,” 
he says once, “as i like best, by asking after 
you and the children, 
serena 


Felix 


Is Emily composing ? 
heart ? 


somewhere ?” 


learning an epic poem by 


storming a fortress 


Mendelssohn used to seribble oft postscripts 
to Moscheles’s letters. 


writes, * between the envelope and wafer.” 


He was full of friendly jests with those | 
Chorley, I think it was, | 


whom he loved. 


said he had a way of smiling gently as he 


jested, giving the words, thongh full of fun, | 


au toneh of loving endearment. He had a 
fashion of Devrient’s shoulder, 
and pronouncing his name with a little ten- 
der drawl. 


stroking 


These familiar gestures, tones, 
and words seem to recur to those whom he 


loved, and who lost him, with a sharp pang | 
of regret, showing how intensely he influ- | 


enced them while he was among them. 


Ocea- | 


to | 
Mrs. Moscheles for womanly sympathy and | 


Men- | 


“Let me slip in,” he | 
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During this tour the two friends used to 
to the Wiecks’, 
impromptu musical parties, * 


go often where there were 
Papa Wieck,” 
as he was called, sitting in somewhat arro- 
gant judgment. Clara Wieck, later the fa- 
mous Madame Schumann, was a mere girl 
then, but her playing enchanted the “two 
M.'s.” At that time a timid, retiring young 
man, With a large face, absorbed and mel 
ancholy in expression, used to be one of the 
little circle. We think instinctively of the 
tenderness of summer-time, the gentle fall 
of rain, the pulsation of some sad heart, when 
| the music he has left us fills the air. He 
was not quite understood then, except by 
so appreciative a coterie. It was later that 
the name of Robert Schumann was widely 
| known, when he left it 
was his devoted wife. 

“T went with Felix to the rehearsal,” 
writes Moscheles. “His admirable 
ducting, speeches, observation 
general behavior to the orchestra 
me with affection and respect.” 

It is said that even in that highly colored 
romance Charles Auchester, where the part of 
Seraphael is intended for Mendelssohn, his 
power as a conductor and his maguetie intlu- 
| ence over the orchestra are not exagge rated, 


to the woman who 


conl- 
fact, his 


filled 


in 


| The death of the elder Mendelssohn turn- 
}ed Felix’s thoughts into a graver channel. 
His future seemed to shape itself with more 

of definite purpose. His grief was intense ; 

| but happily Fanny Hensel’s presence was a 
balm to him, for her marriage had in no way 
alienated her from their common sympathies 
and tastes. She appreciated, as did Felix, 
what they had lost in so loving and sympa- 
thetic a parent. “Do you remember,” she 
wrote Mr. Moscheles, “how Felix, one au- 
tumn evening you spent with us, played the 
exquisite adagio in F sharp major, from one 
of Haydn’s quartettes?) My father had a spe- 
| cial love for Haydn’s music. The movement 
| Was new to him, and so powerfully affected 
him he wept as he listened...... My anxiety 

| for Felix is at an end; he has collected all 
his energies, and deep though his sorrow be, 

| it is natural He must recover if he wish- 
les to live up to his father’s standard, as he 
| never failed to do while they were together.” 
Felix, somewhat out of health, joined his 

| friend Ferdinand Hiller in Frankfort, and 
there his fate awaited him. He was intro- 
duced to a charming family, that of M. Sou- 
chay, whose widowed daughter, Madame 
Jeaurenaud, and her daughter Cécile were 
living with him. The household combined 
those gifts which appealed to Mendelssohn's 
More- 
over, Mile. Jeaurenaud was exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and lovely in disposition. 


keenest artistic and wsthetic sense. 


In person 
she was slender and gracefully formed, with 
a complexion of dazzling fairness, the pink 
color in her cheeks varying with every pass- 





MADAME 


ing emotion. Her eyes, Dey rient, Moscheles, 
Hiller, declare, were beautiful—of a “sap- 
phire blue”—while her nose, slightly inclined 
to refroussé, and the arch of her pretty mouth, 
gave an irresistible piquaney to her expres- 
sion. Fastidious as was Felix’s taste, over- 
sensitive as he was in regard to his ideal 
of woman, he succumbed at once to Mile. 
Hiller says his 
infatuation was remarkable from the outset. 
The good-natured friend was greatly inter- 
ested in Felix’s outpourings. He used to 
vo to Hiller’s rooms, unable even to give his 
mind to musie while his heart was so full 
of Cécile. Singularly enough, the haut ton 
of Frankfort regarded his attentions with 
rather disdainful criticism, Mendelssohn’s 
fame and genius scarcely compensating in 
their eyes for Mlle. Jeaurenaud’s patrician 
birth. His untouched faney was complete- 
ly captivated, his affection full of ardor and 
romance. The acquaintance ripened quick- 
ly; but such was the strength of his char- 
acter that he subjected himself to a severe 
test of absence before he allowed himself 
to declare his affection, wishing to profess a 
nobler sentiment than infatuation. Mean- 
while his oratorio of St. Paul had been giv- 


Jeaurenaud’s fascinations. 
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en with magnificent 
was twenty-eight years of 


success, Mendelssohn 
age, and already 
crowned by every public honor, every pri- 
vate happiness save the one in store for him. 
Fortune surely favored him in destiny. On 
his return to Frankfort, Mile. Jeaurenaud 
accepted his love, and the engagement met 
with hearty congratulations on all 
The marriage took place in 1837. It was a 
very pretty wedding. The extraordinary 
fascination of the young couple was never 
forgotten by those present. Ferdinand Hil- 
ler composed a marriage choral, and when 
bride and groom returned from the church, 
a band of young girls in white were sta- 
tioned on either side of the entrance to M 
Souchay’s house, singing the joyous notes 


of greeting. 


sides. 


Mendelssohn and his youthful 
bride were touched extremely by this ten- 
der tribute of Hiller’s friendship and genius. 

They went away for their honey-moon to 
a quaint little German town, Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, whence Mendelssohn wrote in ex- 
ultant strain to Moscheles, Devriett, Hiller, 
and his own home cirele. Under the new 
inspiration of his wedded happiness he 
wrote his music to the Forty-second Psalm. 
What more beautiful expression of the deep 











Os 


peace and thankfulness within 


he have uttered ? 


him could 


* You know,” he wrote Devrient, “that I 
am here with my wife, my dear Cécile, and 
that it is onr wedding tour, that we are al- 
ready an old married couple of six weeks’ 
standing. There is so much to say and to 
tell that I don’t know how to make a begin- 
ning. Picture to yourself. I can only say 
that Tam too happy, too glad; and yet not 
at all beside myself, as I shonld have ex- 
pected to be, but calm and accustomed, as 
though it could not otherwise But,” 
he adds, tenderly, “vou should know my 
Cécile No journey that we can make will 
ever be more lovely and happy than this 
one, 

Cécile drew and painted skillfully, and 
during their journey in Areadia the young 
couple kept a journal which is fall of illus- 
trations of her pen or pencil. Later they 
eame back to a home in Leipsic, whence 
Felix wrote enthusiastically to Hiller and 
Moscheles. 

“Just tell me,” he says to the former on | 
one occasion, “if Il ought not to be satisfied, | 
living with Cécile in a new, comfortable 
house, With an open view over the gardens 
and the fields and the city towers, feeling 
so serenely happy, so calmly joyful.” 

A recent critic has complained that Men- 
delssolhn’s letters bear slight testimony to 
the all-absorbing character of his love for | 
Cécile; but to those in whom he confided the 
tenderer sentiments of his life he certainly 
wrote with all the freedom of a young lover. 

Happily 


lasting. 


he 


these youthful transports were 
Devrient says they had often pic- 
tured what kind of wife their “ spoiled fa- 
vorite” would choose. When they saw her | 
they realized that Felix had received the | 
highest gift of companionship on earth. 
She was quiet and gentle in manner, but 
observant and thoughtful for the happiness 
of all around her. Her beauty gained new 
character as the time passed on. When the 
first flush of girlish loveliness had passed, 
the high-bred, noble type seemed only dig- 
nified, and the tenderness of her eyes, her 
smile, the of her voice, the | 
ever-ready greeting and kindly outstreteh- 
ed hand, were all recalled with sad fondness 
by those who had shared the hospitality of 
Mendelssohu’s happy home. 


sweet tones 


No marriage 


could have been more congenial in every 


way. Beautiful and gentle as Cécile had 
appeared to him in the May-flower days of 
his love, she proved all and more than his 
dearest hopes. 

The spirit of the man, the reverential, 
exalted character of his mind, showed itself 
in all his domestic relations. He was his 
wife’s lover to the day of his death; but be- 
yond this was a feeling of chivalrous devo- 
tion, a touch of a spirit almost medieval 
in eharacter, which makes us understand 


| to Mendelssohn. 


| thing over 


| whom he felt to be his friends. 


|to be desired or 
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how he could 


breathing “ 


write those tender, soft 
Lieder,” and at the same time 
lift the voice of his humanity up to the Di 
vine in such works as Elijah and St. Paul. 

When Mendelssohn next visited London 
he had, of course, much to tell the Mosch- 
eleses of his wife. He was unchanged in 
his frank, honest friendliness. 

“Our dear Mendelssohn,” 
Moscheles at the time—“I can call him by 
no other name—arrived at 4 P.M. on the 
eth. At 7 he was with us, the same hearty, 
cheerful, delightful old friend as ever. In 
a word, he is a model man. At dinner and 
the whole evening we talked over memo- 
ries of by-gone, happy hours, and then he 
drew Moscheles to the piano......Chorley 
and Klingeman came to dinner, and in the 
evening little Felix enjoyed such a game 
of romps with his famous godpapa......We 
did not go to the evening concert, but sat 
at home chatting with Mendelssohn, who 
had much to tell us about his wife. The 
portrait he showed us makes her very pret- 
ty, and according to him she must be an 
angel,” 

*T see him,” Moscheles wrote at the same 
time, “in various characters, as a brother, 
son, lover, but chietly as a fiery musical en 


wrote Mrs 


| thusiast who appears but dimly conscious 
}to what a height he has already attained. 


He knows so well how to adapt himself to 
this commonplace world While Birming- 
ham prided herself on bringing out his new- 
est work [ St. Paul], he still found time to 
make a pen-and-ink drawing of Birming- 
ham for our children 
walked home with him. Our chat 
delightful Yesterday at an early how 
the town-hall again looked imposing. The 
second part of the performance was devoted 
He was received with ring- 
ing cheers, but seemed all anxiety to make 
his bow to the public and get the whole 
His conducting of the band 
in this performance of the ‘Lobgesang’ et- 
fected a marvellous unity and precision, and 
one of the chorals of this glorious work told 
so powerfully that the whole audience rose 
involuntarily from their seats.” 

Chorley joined Mendelssohn and Mosch- 
eles when they departed for the Conti- 
nent, Chorley’s habitual gravity and re- 
serve thawing completely under the genial 
influence of the “two M.’s.” He was the 
well-known critic of the Athenaum—a qui- 
et, observant man, not altogether happy in 
temperament, but full of kindliness for those 
In spite of 
his wholesale condemnation of such writers 


In the evening I 


Was 8O 


) 


}as Schumann, his musical perceptions were 


usually keen, and his eriticism good enough 
feared. He admired in- 
tensely these two friends. In later years 
he could hardly speak of what Mendelssohn 
had been to him. On this trip they all 











nade merry over every trifling adventure. 
yee, in a railway carriage, they discovered 
. fourth traveller sound asleep. 

“What shall we do with him when he 
vakes up?” exclaimed Moscheles. 

‘Kill him; that’s the only way,” said 
Mendelssohn, with mock tragedy. 

Upon this the sleeper started up. A mo 
( itary coufusion eusued, terminated by 


MENDELSSOHN AND MOSCHELES. 





6 






low like that, who has brought his mother’s 


blue eves and snub-nose into the world with 
him, and knows her so well that he laughs 
In al 
few days we go to Berlin, so that Cécile may 
get to 
the 
where 


Whenever she Comes into the room 


know my sister | Rebecea 


And 


were 


youngest 
family.” Berlin, 
and het 
with all tenderness, he 


and whole trom 


. , : 
Cecilie boy welcomed 


wrote: * Our family 














LUDWIG VON 


Moscheles saying, in an easy conversational 
way, “And afterward she said she never 
have that man for a husband,” at 
which Chorley and Mendelssohn laughed 
uproariously, and the stranger appeared to 
think he had awakened just at the conelu- 
sion of an entertaining anecdote; but from 
that hour the sentence 
among the party. In any 
dilemma Mendelssohn used to say, “ And 
afterward she said, ete.” 

In the winter of 1838 Mendelssohn’s do- 
mestic happiness was made complete by 
the birth of a son. 


would 


» passed as a proverb 
conversational 


“T feel so happy,” he wrote Hiller, “and 
yet not a bit philisterhaft. Yon may laugh 
as much as you like; I don’t care. It is too 





delightful and lovely to see a wee, little fel- | 


BEETHOVEN, 

life here has been most pleasant. Yesterday 
evening, when I went over to tea and found 
them all assembled, I read them a good deal 
out of your letter We were together that 
way every evening, talking politics, arguing, 
or making music, and it was so 


hice ana 


pleasant.” As usual, Fanny Hensel’s pres- 
ence and sympathy were an unspeakable de 
light to 
mornings were quite famous 


him. Her “ musicals” on Sunday 
Felix used to 
play sometimes. Cécile’s beauty and lovely 
character added a special charm to the gath 
Devrient could hardly sufticiently 
express his enjoyment of Felix’s domestic 


erings. 
happiness. One evening, at a social concert 
organized by Mendelssohn in Liszt’s honor, 
an hour was oceupied by the young couple 
in entertaining their friends, a dainty colla- 


5c ae 


es 
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tion having been provided. One who was 
present, writing to a friend, described Ma 
dame Mendelssohn moving about among her 
guests in a dress of pure white silk, looking 
is “beautiful as an angel.” The eyes of 
her husband followed her with proud admi 
ration; occasionally she would return his 
vlance with a pretty blush and her ineffa- 
bly sweet smile. 

In London Moscheles had been making an 
effort to produce Beethoven's great Ninth 
Symphony Though we could not have our 
fair battlements of to-day if such as he had 
not laid the corner-stones, there must always 
be a regret that his work was often a dreary 
effort from lack of sympathy. When he 
wanted to produce the Ninth Symphony 
there was a general outery at the Philhar- 
monic. In 1824 an attempt had been made, 
but it had failed dismally. Moscheles’s en- 
ergy and ambition knew no bounds. He 
was determined to produce the great work, 
and in a proper manner. After labor such 
as only a musician and a man of his calibre 
would go through, the concert and the sym- 
phony were at last announced. “ Imagine 
my excitement,” he wrote, “ before and dur- 
ing the concert All the newspapers are 
in raptures, and unanimously insist on its 
remaining a fixture in the répertoire, and 
being performed on a grander scale either 
in Exeter Hall or at the Birmingham Festi- 
val.” 

The newspapers of that day announced 
and eriticised in a manner somewhat differ- 
ent from the elaborate programmes and care- 
ful critiques of the American and English 
press of to-day. Here is an advertisement 
of one of Moscheles’s concerts: 

‘Mr. Mosclieles has the honor to announce that his 
morning concert will take place on Wednesday, May 
11 (1886), when he will be assisted by Mme. Giulia 
Grisi, Mme. Caradori-Allan, Miss C. Novello, Miss Mas- 
son, Sig. Lablache, Mr. Balfe, and Mr. Parry, Jun. Mr. 
l. Wright will perform a Fantasia on the Harp. Mr. 
Mosclieles will play his new MS. Concerto Patheétique, 
composed expressly for the occasion, a posthumous 
Concerto by Bach, and an extempore Fantasia. To- 
gether with Mr. Sudri’s elucidation of his newly in- 
vented universal musical language. Leader, Mr. F. 
Cramer. Conductor, Sir George Smart.” 

And again, there is the coneert criticism, 
interesting from comparison with those of 
to-day : 


“Mr. Mosour:rs’s Coxvornrt.—Mendelssohn's new 
overture of the ‘Calm and Prosperous Voyage’ open- 
ed the concert. This was succeeded by the ‘ Ave 
Maria’ of ¢ ubini, by Miss Clara Novello, with 


t } 


clarionet obligato by Mr. Willman, both sung and 
played In a manner which few if any musicians 
could surpass. A manuscript concerto pathétique 
vy Mr. Moscheles followed—a charming composition. 
Miss Clara Novello supplied Miss Masson’s place (for 
vhom an apology was made) in a duet with Balfe. 
Lablache sang the ‘Largo Alfactotum.’ Mr. Wright 
was much and deservedly applauded for his perform- 
ance of a fantasia on the harp, and Madame De 
Beriot (Malibran) for the five-hundredth time delight- 
ed her hearers by executing some extraordinary pas- 





sages of difficulty and compass in a song from the 
Inez di Castro by Persiani. Between the first and | 


second acts Mr. Sudri exhibited his plan for a new uni- 
versal language, with examples. We were, however, 
so far removed from the performers that we could not 
catch his explanations. He will repeat his scheme on 
Monday at Mr. Sedlazek’s concert. The Chev. Neu- 
komm's popular Septetto Concertante opened the sec- 
ond act, and which was delightfully played by Messrs 
Sedlazek, Willman, G. Cooke, etc. One great charn 
of the concert was the production of a MS, posthumons 
concerto by Sebastian Bach, a composition of wonder- 


ful accomplishment and elegance [!})....No one could 
have played the piece in finer style. Madame De Be- 
riot and Lablache made capital f vith Donizetti's 






*‘O quarvate che figura’... We pre 
pieces concluded the programme: a duet by Messrs 
Moscheles and De Beriot, the ‘Tarantella’ by Lablache, 
and an instrumental finale by Mozart. The room was 
crowded with high fashion. Mr. FP. Cramer led; Sir 
George Smart conducted.” 


ume the following 





Mendelssohn had made no satisfactory 
step toward an opera, but in 146 he com- 
pleted the Elijah, and it was performed at 
Birmingham, Mendelssohn coming over for 
the presentation. It was a brilliant tri 
umph; eleven numbers had to be repeated ; 
the applause was positively stormy, and the 
Moscheleses shared in the exultant enthusi- 
asm. During the course of this festival 
Mendelssohn gave fresh evidence of his won- 
derful genius. At one of the concerts the 
orchestral parts of a certain movement were 
found wanting. It was discovered an hour 
in advance of the time set for the perform- 
ance of the piece, and Mendelssohn quietly 
went into an adjoining room, composed the 
recitative, scored and copied all the parts 
himself, and these were played while the 
ink was yet wet, the andience being equal- 
lv ignorant of the emergency andhis prompt 
rescue, 

Mendelssohn, now established at the Leip- 
sic Conservatory, after repeated efforts in- 
duced Moscheles to leave England perma- 
nently, and accept a chair in his company. 
Much as it was to Moscheles to be with him, 
he found it difficult enough to leave his be- 
loved English public. Not only were they 
his. friends, but in his twenty-one vears 
among them he had had the happiness of 
elevating and instructing them—of giving 
fresh impetus and zeal to their work. There 


| was, however, no sensational farewell. Such 


a one would have been contrary to Mosch- 
eles’s instinctive delicacy; but at his last 
concert the emotion shown and felt was 
genuine, and the master was completely 
overcome. But Germany was, after all, “ fa- 
ther-land,” and turning eyes and steps to- 
ward Leipsic meant toward the most be- 
loved of his associates. 

They reached Leipsic in October, and were 
met by Felix and Cécile, who had already 
prepared their house for them in Gerhardt 
Garden.* Every thing was delightfully ar- 
ranged. They had supper at the Mendels- 
sohns’, and witnessed the charming circle 
over which Cécile presided with such dig- 


* A historic site. 




































his tirst 
> “It has be 
Ciod’s he Ip, under the best AUSPICes | 


nitv and grace Speaking ot out 


wok, Moscheles wrote wun, with 
and it 
you ask who is the mainspring of our pres 
nt happine ss. We say, Mende Issohn, and al 
Wavs Me ndelssohn 

Ihe 


yvatorium was speedily organized, 


my more than brother 


work at the Gewandhaus and Conset 
ind for out 
two professors was responsible but not ex 
hausting: though Mendelssolin’s busy brain, 
Menace Issolin headed 
the list of professors at 
while 

department tor plano-forte play ng 
David, Plaidy, Bren 
The gre 


thrown 


i is! Was neve! idle. 


the Conservatory 
Moscheles was down as head of the 
and com 


position. del, ete 


. Were 


uong the number al and 


itest Zz 
the 
With what lingering pleasure we read 
Phe 


Schumanus, Davids, Scheneks, 


irnestness were into work 


all 
records of those Le Ips days! 


the 


coterie 
neluded 


Joachim (the prototype of ¢ harles Auches 


ter), the celebrated violinist, and many ob 
scurer presences who lent their charm and 
ippreciation to the little cirele. The Mosch 


eleses and Mendelssolius in quartette used to 
After an 


onservatorium, 


be constantly together. 


arauous 


day’s work at the ¢ or in 


preparation for a Gewandhaus concert, the 


two professors would start out for a long 
walk, and talk about many things Dev 
rient, Who paid them a flying visit about 
this time, fancied Mendelssohn was altered 


grown older and more care-worn than his 


vears and occupation warranted. But at 
that time Moscheles seems to have found 
| 


his companionship fresh an 


d interesting as 
ever. They used to come back to one draw 
ing-room or the other, and have happy twi 
| Mendels 


soln used to play in a halt-desultory fashion 


ht hours of converse or music. 


at such times fragments of the “ Lieder,” 
dreamy improvisations of their favorite 
themes. Sometimes, when David or Joa 
chim would come in with their violins, he 


played magnificently, the “ Kreuzer” ring 
ing out upon the air, the vibrations widen 
ing, the andante softening with a tremulous 
thrill, which those who listened never could 
forget. Onee, Moscheles and Felix 
were improvising on two pianos, Mendels 
sohn seemed, he says, to grow like one in 
spired. 


when 


The home lives of both men were pietures 
of tranquil content. 
to be 


festivals used 
spirit of childish 
rayvety On Mendelssoln’s 
birthday the coterie arranged a delightful 
entertainment a charade 


which Joachim, in 


Family 
with a 
pleasure 


celebrated 
and 
burlesque 


on 
*Gewandhans,” in gro 
tesque costume, performed a “ hare-brained 
impromptu on the G string,” Moscheles en 
acted the part of a stout German cook, and 
the whole ended in a concert a la Jullien, the 
orchestra being of toy instruments, Joachim 
performing wildly 
* Mendelssohn,” 


violin 
sit 


hiniature 
Mosc heles, 


Says 


"Was 
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ting on a lara straw arm-chair whit 


iked under his weight as he rocked to 


ind fro, and the room echoed with his peais 
ot inehter.” 

Impromptu supper parties used to be 
given among them Devrient says the 
Mendelssohus lived at that time in “opu 
ent comfort; the calm, beautiful Cécile, 


surrounded by hea 


bright, pretty children, 
W LLOst dividual developments announced 
themselves at an early age.” Cecile, when 
icting as hostess or friend, was charming as 
ever, and lent a sort of ideal grace to hei 
husband's fireside He was, as ever, watch 


ful of her comfort and her happiness 
ot 


Hap 


pily she Was a woman rare apprectatrve 


qualities In their wives Mendelssohn nied 
Moscheles found truest con paniolr ship, ana 
the quartette certainly combined singular 
gifts of mind and nature 

In the spring Felix and Cécile went away 
to Frankfort and Dresden, and then Met 
delssolin left his wife to go over to England 
and supel ntend the periormance of the 
Elijah. Suddenlv, while there, the great 
blow of his life fell upon him Fanny He 


sel had been superintendit y a rehearsal of 
some of her own musie fora“ Sunday morn 
ing: suddenly she felt her hands giving 
way upon the keys of her beloved instru 
ment, and she stood up, asking i friend to 
take her place She hurried into an adjoin 
ing room, where she fomented her hands in 
hot vinegar bee ng better, shi paused to 
listen to the chorus which came from the 


other room 


“Walpurgis Night 


xclaimed, 


It was the 
*How beautiful it 


sounds!” she ¢ 


and almost in uttering the words lost con 


sciousness, and in a short time breathed hei 
last 

Phe blow fell upon Felix with the swift 
ness of lightning Those who were with 
him when the news was brought say that 
he uttered a heart-rending ery of anguish 
they never could forget Much of his life 


seemed to 


with that of the beloved 
companionship and sympathy 
had been life-long. He 


gro out 


sister W hie st 


rejoined his family 


in Frankfort, and they went on to Switzer 
land, where he foreed himself to be calm, 


and resumed work. thre 


natural sweetness and activity of the man’s 


Stricken as he was, 


nature roused him to some outward show ot 
calm and interest in life. His work was re 
doubled, but though a cheerful intercourse 
was renewed with his friends, the shadow 


At times he labored with 


and Cécile, who watehed him 


hung upon him. 
feverish zeal, 
with daily increasing anxiety 


*Lhave 


, would tender 


ly remonstrate. work to finish,” le 


onee said to her, with his gentle smile; “‘the 
time for me to rest will soon be here.” 
One night there was a large reunion of 


friends to hear Mendelssohn play. Madame 


Schuimann was among the crowd of intense 
Mendelssohn be 


listeners. can Beethoven's 
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I Minor Sonata ( His 
Never 
had he seemed so to gain inspiration, forget- 
ting all 
dante he 


great (ppassionata). 


whole being was fired with emotion. 
around him. On finishing the an 
gave the tinal chord, like a passion- 
ite ery to those who listened, but suddenly 
moving his hands, he rose and crossed to the 
* Finish,” he 
His look, his air, 


corner to Madame Schumann. 
W lispere ad; “I can not.” 
Were so impressive she mechanically obeyed. 
Meanwhile the 
the 


spell - bound, 
playing 


listeners sat 
ot 


their e 


vibrations Mendelssohn's 
ringing in 

There 
this last vear, although with his friends, with 
the Mos« as ever he went 
daily, he seemed at times light-hearted and 
as in the days divided from the pres 


rs. 
isa tragic pathos about the story of 
heleses, to whom 
lappy 
ent by his one great grief, A presentiment 
had always hung over him that he could not 
Moscheles 
and his wife and Cécile tried to shut out from 
that he 
But indeed 
the fair hours of that happy friendship be- 


long survive his sister Fanny. 


their eyes and hearts the fact was 


daily losing his how upon life. 


gun in such youthful days were fast draw- 
His conscientiousness in his 
the smallest effort 
was marked with his usual ambition toward 
perfection. It marvellous how, in the 
midst of wealth and luxury, he never failed 


Ing toa close. 


work never lessened: 


Is 


in his daily work, believing his gifts were 
to be worked out for the 
honor and glory of the Giver. 

he 


of 1846, ending his letter with characteristic 


divinely ordained 


To Devrient wrote last in the summet1 
tenderness : 

“Thanks, thanks, thou true, good, faithful friend! 
Thy Frevcx.” 

Early in October tlie quartette had many 
happy Felix’s 
afternoon 
Moscheles 


hours together, in spite of 
* Delightful 
Mendelssohns’,” 


failing streneth. 
at the records. 
* Had much friendly talk about art matters. 
He played me his last quartette, all four 


in F 


character of the 


moveinents minor. The passionate 
Whole and the mournful 
key seem to me an expression of his deeply 
agitated state of mind; he is still suffering 
and in sorrow for the loss of his sister. He 
also showed me some of her MSS.” 

A day or two later the two friends went 
out for a long walk together; they talked 
earnestly, happily, for the last time alone. 
They traversed half the town, not heeding 
time in their friendly, sympathetic converse, 
though it was raining steadily. In the 
evening a congenial party united at Men- 
Rietz was there, and he and 
Felix played for an hour. On the 9th of Oc- 
tober he came guest to Moscheles for 
the last Although so much of the |} 
line physique, the master-mind, remained 
untouched, they could not but note the 
changes growing hourly upon him. Mrs. 
Moscheles watched his somewhat languid | 


delssolin’s. 


as a 
time, 


| pale and cold, upon the sofa. 


step as he crossed the garden, and when he 
came in she asked him, anxiously, how he 
felt. He smiled, but answered: * How do I 
feel? Well, rather shady.” 

Moscheles insisted on their going out to 
walk, and so they started—Charlotte, Felix 
Moscheles, and the “two M.’s.”. Mendels 
solin’s spirits revived in the bracing air; he 
talked quite brightly, telling them more de- 
tails of English visit, especially his 
morning with the Queen, when she sang for 
him, and then took him through the roy 
al nurseries, explaining all the domestic ar- 
Aud then he 
told them of the birthday gitts he had in 
store for Cécile, among them his and Klinge 
man’s Seotch diary, which he had been il 
lustrating and having bound to present to 
Cécile on her anniversary. The 
friends parted, much cheered and invigoi 
ated. Mendelssolin on his way home called 
at the house of his friend Frau Frege, one 
of their kindred spirits, a lady who had 
agreed to sing in the next performance of 
the Elijah. 

“You must help me put together a book 
“The 
Hiirtels are pressing me so to publish it.” 

They arranged them from the loose sheets 
on the piano, and Frau Frege sang them for 
him. He deeply moved, and began 
talking to her about Fanny. He had been 
to Berlin. “Tean’t tel you,” he said, “* how 
melancholy Fanny’s unchanged rooms made 
me. But,” he added, “ [have so much to be 
thankful to God for. 

He made Madame Frege sing over many 
They decided to exclude the 
“Spring Song” from this book, as lacking in 
sufticiently serious an element for the rest. 
When they had talked them over, he said, 


his 


rangements of the palace. 


coming 


of songs,” he said to her, going in. 


was 


Cécile is so well.” 


of the songs. 


| “Ifyou are not tired, let us try over the last 


quartette of the Elijah.” 
was deepening; 


But the twilight 
and Madame Frege found 
the piano and musie in such closing shad- 
ows she could not read, and so left Felix to 
go for lights. Coming back, she found him, 
With diffieul- 
ty he made his way home, where at seven 
o'clock Cécile found him very ill. By morn- 
ing all Leipsic was filled with anxiety. 
Moscheles’s condition of fear and suspense 
was intense; and only when, after a few 


| days, Mendelssohn rallied, and talked hope- 


fully of conducting again the Elijah, he 
breathed freely. On the 25th Mendelssohn 
wrote, with forced cheerfulness, to his broth- 
er Paul: : 

‘Write me a couple of lines soon again” (he says), 
“and be sure you agree to come. My love to you all, 
and continue your love for Freeix.” 

But on the morning of the 30th Paul was 
summoned hastily.’ The valley of the shad- 
ow was closing out all earthly sounds and 
interests: Mendelssohn was dying. 

How tender, how gentle, was the love be- 











ween Moscheles and Felix since those sweet 
ovish days we can never better understand 
than now, When the parting was at hand 


Retrospection makes so tragic a background 


such final moments, when every look, o1 
ord, or tone becomes the last with which 
mie feels his memory may be stored! Day 
wi night Moscheles watched beside him, 
muutno human ministration could avail. All 


sical proceedings were silenced. A grand 
oncert had been in preparation, but who 
‘found to touch one note while the 
ister Was passing silently into eternity ? 
In Moscheles’s diary we find him breaking 
nto a passionate prayer to the Almighty 
the life to 
spared. The evening of the same day tinds 
with Charlotte and Cécile oth 
Felix’s bedside. There was no con 
The friends 
knelt, watching the li 


that him lye 


so precious may 


Ih, and 
ers, at 
the beloved Wile 


eht gradually fade 


ousness. 


that “peaceful, seraphic” countenance 
ey had seen touched by every passing 
ud or joy. It was a little after nine 
Yeloeck when, without a sign, saying only, 


inswer to Cécile’s inquiry, he was “ tired, 


ery tired,” the end came. 

Moscheles tells us that he knelt some time 
h prayer beside the form of his beloved 
ke 


the generous-hearted friend ! 


ix. What an hour, what a struggle, for 
memories must have risen in the shadow of 
that long farewell! 

had 
Felix’s 


Devrient been Dresden 
fo of Instead of 
this, Clara Schumann came to him in tears, 
ind with a fatal letter in herhand. Among 


ll who had known and loved him every 


Waiting in 


news recovery. 


personal coneern was forgotten in the sor- 
the death. When 
Devrient reached Leipsic the town seemed 
He went at to 
the saddened household to look upon his 
friend in his tranquil sleep. 

When he was dead they laid him upon 
Palm 
the 
fairest white blossoms lay scattered where 
All look of care had vanished from 
his face, recalling the singular beauty of his 
the days which poor Devrient 
thought so full of joyousness and 
when and 
were like a happy holiday to them all. 
laugh, the 
voice, the touch of his now quiet hands upon 
all sileneed. 
remembrance,” 


row, desolation, of his 


dumb with anenish. once 


what seemed to be a bank of flowers 
branches were strewn about the bier; 


he slept. 


boyish days 
song, 
Mendelssohn’s genius presence 
His 
tones of his sweet, endearing 
the keys “The span of time 
writes this tendet 
friend, “incloses the whole happy youth in 
one pertect and indelible thought.” 

Cécile talked to him the following day 
of his old-time friendship with Felix. 
was calm with the dead calmness of grief 
that can not find its way to tears. During 
the day a throng of people visited the dead 
master. The offering of Leipsic, palm branch- 


in my 


She 


MENDELSSOHN AND MOSCHELES 


What tender | 





es, covered his pall “It looked,” says Dev 
rient, “like an ‘Isle of Peace.’ ” 
The funeral procession led all through the 


town, past windows and squares full of sor 


rowing people, In the church of the uni 
versity the burial services were read, the 
music being from Antigone, and the choral 
“Jesus, meine Juversicht,” and choruses 


from St. Paul, and 


thie 
of Bach, which he had so nobly he Iped to re 


Vive, 


from Passion music 
Did it not reeall to Devrient the hap 
py summer day when the two young men 
in their to Ze 


Had not the intervening years 


gay dress, made their way 
ter’s house ? 
been one prolonged effort to do the noblest 
in the allotted to him, to fulfill the 
grand design of his Creator? 

When nearly all had left the chureh Ce 
cile approached the eoftin, and took her last 


work 


farewell in a long, silent prayer. 
Mosk hele ss ¢ 
his 


irnest nature is shown in 


persevering at the Conservatory, with 


no outward show listlessness in the en- 


ot 
the death of h 
* He invited me,” 


s beloved col 
Moscheles, 
“to take part in an institution that was so 
dear to him. To have labored there with 
him would have been a daily joy and satis- 


terprise, afte 


league. wrote 


faction; to work on there without him is my 
duty, which I regard as a sacred trust com- 
mitted by him to my keeping. 
work for us both.” 


I must now 
And again: “In spirit, 
though not in presence, Mendelssohn is with 
us throughout this dreary winter. The con- 
stant visits to Cécile and the dear children, 
the reading over of his beautiful letters to 
us both, the perusal of his musie from the 
Kinderstiicke Clara learns, to the duets I 
play with Serena, and his great works which 
I study myself 
he 
friends.” 
In spite of wars and political disasters, 
Moscheles’s public and domestic life went 
on evenly. 


such are the consolations 


which has bequeathed to sorrowing 


The Gewandhans concerts were 
enriched by the musie of Clara Schumann 
and her husband. Moscheles’s spirit knew 
no daunting; his interest in pupils and 
work continued unabated. The hospitable 
fireside at which his wife was such a sweet 
presiding genius welcomed friends and new- 
comers as of yore. New developments were 
interesting the musical world. 

Back into the shadowy past were the days 
when the Moscheles visited Salieri 
and played on his tinkling little instrument, 
when Felix performed the minuet from Don 
Giovanni for Goethe’s tea-drinking friends. 


young 


Zelter tells this story of Felix’s first triumph 
at the piano. One night Goethe had assem- 
bled a party of musical and literary people 
for tea and criticism and 
Zeiter was to bring one 


social converse. 
of his most prom- 
ising pupils to perform; and presently the 
door opened, and there appeared the gruff 
old master and a little boy of eleven, with 





















| —_——_e 


what Sir Julius Benedict says was a “su 


fined in outline, yet with the flush of good | that they aspire to 
Germany was | and altogether dethrone Mozart and Haydn, 


health and gay spirits on it. 
: full of Goethe’s greatness, and the little boy 


stood in some wondering shyness before 


the great man. Goethe, however, tenderly 


stroked his hair and bade him play. 


Eetapaees eet 
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too boldly adventurous spirits he 


JOUANNES WOLFGANG 


‘What shall it be?” said Goethe, indul- 
‘ntly. 

“Shall I play you the loveliest thing in 
all the world ?” cried the little boy, with 
And the elder genius 
assenting, Felix Mendelssohn is seated be 


{rt 


childish enthusiasm, 


fore the plano, Wax lights are placed on ¢ei- 
ther side of him, the beautiful boyish brow, 
the clustering brown curls, the eyes, even 
then full of thouchtful lustre, are touched 
by the glow of light, and the minuet from 
Don Giovanni tills the air, 

Now Lohengrin was exciting the minds of 
the musically inclined; Liszt was famous; 
Rubinstein, a young man, was beginning to 
excite admiration and attention, his face 
and hair recalling to Moscheles those of 
his beloved Beethoven. All strides forward 


Moscheles cordially encouraged, but of some 


eae 


= 


pias 


| 


Writes 


pernaturally beautiful” face—fair and re-| ‘My chief objection to the innovators is 


go beyond Beethoven, 


hitherto acknowledged key-stones to the 


foundation of music.” 
One day, 
strasse,” in Berlin, he 


“at the old house, 3 Leipsiget 
records a day with 





AMADEUS MOZART, 


Cécile Mendelssohn and the children. Fe- 
lix’s widow was living in calm retirement, 
nobly devoting herself to her children, try- 
ing, as she told Devrient, to make them 
worthy of their father. She asked Mosch- 
eles to play on Felix’s piano—the Erard 
which had so often responded to the mas- 
ter’s touch. He played many things for her, 
and at last touched the delicate arpeggios 
of the “ which brings Men- 
delssohn in his tenderest mood so suddenly 
to life, 
“tor poor Cécile.” 

In September of 1853 Hiller called at the 
house of Madame Jeaurenaud, in Frank- 
fort, to see Cécile, who was with her moth- 


Spring Song,” 


“Tt was too much,” says Moscheles, 


jer. He rang the bell, which, he says, pa- 


thetically, so often answered to his touch 


in happy days. Madame Jeaurenaud her- 











cabelas 
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“Oh, Mr. 
I have 


self admitted him. 
ried out, “is it you? 
wehter.” 
Che death of Cécile Mendelssohn seemed 
life of Moscheles, 
to make one period a complete tender mem 


Hiller,” she 


just lost my 


to end one phase in the 


ory. Musie was still his deepest enthusi 


ism; but in these later years are happy, 
peaceful pictures of the musician surround 
1 by his friends, his wife and children. 
One night he had a strange dream of Bee- 
thoven. 
effort at an 
ther week had passed away, on the 10th 
of March, 1870, having, we 
fought his good fight, 
death came. 

Writing of the end of such lives as Men- 


delssohn’s and Moscheles’s, how can we, who 


A tew days later there was a final 
the Gewandhaus, and before 
may 
finished 


say truly, 


his course, 


ve among their echoes, say finis? Spring 
ind summer time come back crowded with 
pictures which the music they have left us 


brings tomind. There is the cheerful house 


SILV 


2 in 1850, adventurous explorers 

in Nevada found among the barren, 
stony mountains masses of gray quartz with 
brown veins shot through the stones, they 
passed them by in ignorant neglect. They 
looked for gold, and the stones were only:a 
hinderance in their work. They threw them 
aside unheeded, and toiled on in their search 
for the only treasure they knew. Even in 
these later and seemingly wiser days pros 
pecters looking for gold have thrown away 
as useless black ores of lead, thinking them 


of no value, when they were worth more 
than all the grains of golden dust they 
could find. They knew nothing of the 


strange loves of the precious metals, and, 
content with the little gold they could find, 
left greater wealth in wasteful heaps upon 
the naked hill-sides. 

It seems a law in nature that the most 
useful shall be the last found, the most val 
uable the most neglected till its worth be 
Coal was only a stone of the fields 
till intelligence discovered its brotherhood 
with the diamond. Flakes of gold and 
scraps of native silver were found before 
history began, and by the time traditions 
crystallized into history these metals were 
in use as coins and ornaments, yet their re- 
covery in great quantities is wholly a mod 
ern experience. Of the two, silver is the 
more widely distributed and the more use- 
ful. 
every element, and yet, with all its wide 
affinities and ready loves for things com- 


known. 


It mingles and combines with nearly 


mon and unclean, silver is wife of its lover 
gold. In spite of its universal appearance 
in every imaginable shape and form, it has 
truly a noble soul. 





40 


Place 
The windows are open w ide 
fills the 


in Chestet the hospitable rooms at 


Leipsic. > June 
Mendelssohn has 
with a “Lied.” Charlotte 
the host Moscheles, 
the musie goes on; life, youth, as 


those 


sunshine air. 
come ih 
Cécile, 


about: 


new 
genial stand 


sociation stretching out im tender 
chords, making to themselves an immortal 
ity in whose glory we of to-day stand with 


What 


days, of “happy, idle work!” 


reverence and love. scenes, What 


The 
reach us with a sort of awe, that, out of so 


records 


much fortune and prosperous circumstance, 
the Divine ordinances, the tasks so difficult 
to accomplish, were all fulfilled, and a wide 
spread, growing lavished the 
From one generation to the other, 
to the 
goes on, joining hands, speaking from heart 


legacy on 
Worl ld. 
from one work 


master other, such 


to heart of diviner impulses, harmonies more 
when the 
Day breaks, and the last great meanings of 


perfect, battlements more fai 


the art become our own. 








A TON OF 


SILVER, 


The search for silver has in its story some- 
thing deeply pathetic and melancholy. The 
history of its winning has been marked }y 
wars, by slavery, cruel tasks, and immense 
disasters to whole states and nations. It 
and brilliant, on the table, 
but it has cost the blood of whole peoples. 


shines, white 











ow 


wee 
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OLD METILOD OF ORUSILING THE ORE. 


Small wonder that it will turn black in the |iea have been ruined by ceaseless civil 


face in pure sunshine, for thinking of its 
price. It is only now that scienee and hu- 
mane skill have come to its aid that silver 
mining is more than a grievous burden. 
Useful as silver has been in the arts and 
trades, it may still be doubted if, in a broad 
and humanitarian sense, it has been worth 
the price that has been paid for it up to the 
beginning of this century, or the price still 
paid for it in some countries. Certainly 
those countries that have had the most of 
it have been the most unhappy, and are to 


this day bearing the burden of its posses- 
sion. Generations of slaves have died in 
toil, that the silver mines of old Europe 
might be worked. Mexico and South Amer- 





A TIMBERED GALLERY. 


wars for the sole right to gather their 
wealth of silver. The greed for silver has 
compelled whole peoples to toil in’ the 
midst of dangers that the modern minet 
would resent as inhuman selfishness. To 
break out the stubborn rocks hundreds of 


| feet below the ground with the most wretch 


ed tools and in insufficient light; to load 
the ores in bags and baskets on the backs 
of men and women, and to bear them up 
rough timbers rudely hacked into the sem- 
blance of a ladder; to be in constant dan- 
ger of falling walls and rising water; to 
bear grievous burdens from place to place 
among cold mountains; to break up the 
stones with the hands, and mix the crushed 
ores With the naked feet—-these things have 
been the lot of the silver winner. Silver is 
called a precious metal: at least it has cost 
blood and tears, and these are precious. 

The Sierra Nevada Mountains, extending 
nearly north and south through Mexico and 
part of California and Nevada, look east- 
ward over a vast basin, a waste and hungry 
land, treeless, stony, rumpled up here and 
there into mountain folds, or stretched out 
into naked plains and ghastly sinks, glis- 
tening with sand or white alkali. These 
mountains that stand in parallel rows, rough 
and fantastic in shape, stare in blank vacan- 
ey at the intense blue sky, and over the 
plains whirl spirals of alkali dust, uncanny 
ghosts in the bright sunshine. 

One of these mountain ranges, looking 
west to the snow-capped Sierras, with their 
zones of black pines, and gazing at the glis- 
tening deserts on the east, split and torn 

















with deep canons, pitted with 
the traces of volcanic disease, 
herder o1 


farmer, has become famous the 


ilike valueless to 
world over, and has made the 
nationrich. Other ranges, still 
a lesse1 


Here 
and stricken land, 


to the east, have won 
fume and smaller wealth. 
inthis waste 
md 
are cities, active populations, 


among these mountains, 


ind vast works; nature gone 
madin stony despair that woods 
ind fields and smiling meadows 
ire not; civilization living in 
spite of nature, and wholly giv- 
en up day and night to a more 
nsane toil, knowing no Sab- 
The 
hundreds 


baths, no rest, no night. 


exhaust steam from 
of engines waves its white ban 
ner in sunlight and starlight 
alike; the respiration ofa giant 


by day, the fluttering ghost of 


al E)-1 " arena 
fi etter TOR ‘ay. 
toil by night. These cities, 


with every appliance of mod- 
with hotels, the- 


works, 


ern science 


itres, water schools, 
gas mains, and every luxury 

have not sprung up here 
the 


of the situation. 


because of beauty or 
convenience 


Phere is no river, no sea, to 


bring commerce and the arts: 
no springs of health, nor even 
These towns live and 
the most 


and unstable of foundations. 


farms. 
grow on illusive 
They were built on a hope, 
and live on an expectation. 
Their hopes have been real- 
ized in a measure past dream- 
Their ex- 
pectations may collapse in a 
night. The very foundation 
beneath the houses is shifty 
and unstable. 


Ing or expression, 


The gas mains 
in the streets bend and snap 
under-ground, for the very 
mountains groan and travail 


because 


of the greed of men. 


IDEAL SECTION OF 


a 


ae 


or 
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the will sink into the 


grave that lies so deep beneath its streets, 


Some day town 
or the people will flee away to more rea 
sonable lands, leaving hotels, halls, and 


dwellings empty in the wilderness, 


All this these cities, this science and 

> «6enginery, this gigantic capital spent in 
constructions more singular, more com 

3 ‘ plicated, and more effective than any ma 
eH chinery of a like nature in the world 


the metal hid in the 
heart of the mountains. These 
out their.works and days for a 


has but one excuse: 
men live 
metal at 
i once the most universal, the most singu 
lar in its manifestation, and 
the most useful. These great 


SRS oe. 


at y 
hens 4 
“¥ 


and vast works are 
for the winning of a 


metal that 


— 


engines 


SWinS hi 











+ 1 . every gal- 
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rE 3 
water; that may hang invisible and 
dissolved in a glass of acid; that be 


comes black at the merest glance of 
the sun; that is now black, now white, 
now a mirror, and then a pieture—a 
fit charm to wind about less stable 


charms, and then wedded to base met 
als in menial duties. 

Every where silver is found asseci 
ated with the most common things 
iron, copper, sulphur, antimony, and 
lead. It is scattered widely over the 
world, and is mined in Saxony, Bole- 
mia, in Hungary and Transylvania, at 
Norway, in 
Mexico, along the Cordilleras in South 
America, and in parts of this country, 
notably in Nevada, California, Utah, 
Montana, and Colorado. 

lo show its peculiar affinity for a 
the forms it 
often takes in its native beds, we 


Kongsberg in Spain, in 


variety of elements and 
may 
observe some of its more common ores. 
Silver glance, or the vitreous sulphide ot 
silver, consists of 87.04 parts of silvet 
and 12.96 parts of sulphur. Stephanite, 
or the brittle sulphide of silver, is a 
double sulphide of silver, antimony, 
and sulphur, and is composed of 70 
parts of silver, 14 parts of antimo 

\ ny, and 16 parts of sulphur. In 
ruby silver the materials are the same, 
but the proportions vary, thus: 





ir 2 pros 
== silver, 58.98; antimony, 23.46; 
sulphur, 17.56 parts. Chloride of 

A MINE. silver, or horn silver, consists of 
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75.33 parts of silver, 24.67 parts of chlorine. Besides these are other com- 
binations of silver with other materials in greater or less degree, as in 
galena; but these are ouly called ores of silver when the silver, as in these 
ores, is largely in excess. Sea water contains silver; but so little is there 
ina gallon that it is unworthy of notice save as a curious fact showing 
the wide diffusion of the metal, for only when the combination contains 
enough silver to make it worth while to extract it from the matter with 
which it is united can the combined materials be called an ore. 

Besides the ores of silver, are the native alloys, combinations of silver 
with gold or lead. Gold and silver are often combined in natural al- 
loys, or silver with lead in close wedded unions, so that they may be called 
lead with silver and gold, or silver with gold. To examine and define 
these alloys is the work of the geologist. The ignorant prospecter wan- 
dering over the mountain-sides knew nothing of these things, and it 
was the geologist and metallurgist who discovered our wealth, and 
made the nation rich. 

Silver, whether appearing in combination with sulphur, antimony, or 
chlorine, or alloyed with gold or lead, is said to“ occur” in veins (“surely 
there is a vein for the silver’ )—deep fissures varying in width from mere 
films between the rocks to vast lodes, yards wide and thousands of feet 
long. Here brown and yellow, there black and bluish-black or red, 
rarely appearing in its metallic color, so that it is not surprising that 
ignorant prospecters seeking for gold threw the black stuff aside in un- 
thinking wastefulness, neglecting tons of silver for a few ounces of 
gold. These veins, where the sulphides and chlorides of silver are seat- 
tered through the stony mass of the lode, have every imaginable piteh 
downward into the earth. The ores may be oxidized and stained at the 
surface, while below they may be in their native colors. The staining 
on the surface may trace the top of the mass; be:ow, all is a blind guess, 
There is nothing to be done but to bore into the vein to find its path 
below. 

Having found something concerning the position of the ore vein, the 
next step is to sink a shaft—a huge hole sunk vertically into the mount- 
ain. The ground about the top of the shaft may be rich in ores, but it 
must not be touched, as it is needed for a roof over the mine, and as a 
reserve when the treasure below is exhausted. Perhaps the boring has 
shown that the vein is near the side of the mountain, aud that the short- 
est road to the lower masses of ore will be found by opening a tunnel 
horizontally into the hill-side. The most common method is to sink a 
shaft on or near the vein, and this decided upon, the immense outlay of 
labor and money begins. First, there must be power—a battery of 
steam-boilers brought at vast expense from distant cities into the wil- 
derness. Then follow engines for hoisting and pumping, for sawing 
lumber and turning ventilating fans. There must be houses and shops, 
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TUNNELLING 


irpenters, track-layers, surveyors, and 
erks, and all these must be sheltered from 
» weather while at work. A comprehen- 
ve plan of the mining plant must be drawn, 
owing the position of the shaft, the en- 
ies, pumps, timber-yards, railways, count- 
v-rooms, and mills—in brief, there must be 
vcity in the wilderness. 
The shaft having been sunk to the re 
tired depth, be it 500, 1000, or 1500 feet, 
id securely lined with timbers, the next 
step is to extend level galleries through the 
into what the promising 
Every yard of the passages must be 
propped with timbers, or the loosened rocks 
vill fall in and block the way; tracks are 
iid along the levels, and on either side must 
be ways for the ever-flowing water. Then 
comes the winning, the digging out of the 
ore. This work is pushed upward from one 
evel to another, the miner throwing the 
loosened material downward through wood- 
en spouts or directly into the cars on the 


rock seem most 


res. 
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tracks below. Every variety of rock—now 
soft and powdery, like crushed sugar, and 
now so flinty that it must be blasted out 
with powder—is met: useless clays, barren 
rock, and rich ores mingled in endless con- 
fusion, and each must be separated, the 
ore sent up to daylight, and the waste ma- 
terial left to fill up the empty galleries be- 
low. The miner digs out a cave by tearing 
down the rocks above him, and immediately 
behind him come the carpenters with im- 
mense timbers already squared and fitted, so 
that a gigantic frame or house, piled tloon 
above floor, may be erected to keep the two 
sides of the outraged vein from falling to- 
vether in revengeful ruin. Intricate gal- 
leries, inclined planes from level to level, 
and complicated constructions fill all the 
space robbed of the ore, till whole forests 
are sunk in the ground. In narrower veins 
the miner abandons the empty cave to its 
fate, the mountain closes in on his work, 
the timbers sink into dusty powder under 
the awful pressure, and the startled land 
above gapes and yawns in mysterious seams 
and strange sinkings, as if its heart had 
broken. Even while the miner works, the 
mountain groans in pain. There are sighs 
and gasps, cries from the dumb rocks cheat- 
ed of their treasures. If he stops and list- 
ens, the deep protest of the mountain against 
his theft will fill his ears with terrible sounds, 
and should he linger after the work is done, 
the eager rocks would grind him to dust, as 
they do the abandoned timbers. The treas- 
ure won, the caves fall in, more levels are 
run out, more caves are made, only to fall in 
at last, when the tale of the mine is told. 
The character of the ore and the rocks 
in which it may be bedded vary greatiy, 
but the system of mining is esséntially 
the every where. The shaft with 
its varions compartments, the winding en- 
gine, the pumping engines, the tram-way 
system above and below, and the ventila- 


same 
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ting appliances must be employed in every 
case, and they must be at once safe, effi- 
cient, and economic. The cost of a min- 
ing plant is enormous, and unless it is the 
best of the kind, unless it saves labor and 
lives, it will never pay, even if the mine be 
a bonanza. The cheap and wasteful meth- 
ods, neglectful alike of time, labor, and hu- 
man life, so long in use, and still employed 
in some countries, will not auswer for this 
country. Improved elevators, with every 
appliance for securing speed and safety, 
the most perfect ventilation, ample light, 
and even ice-water for thirsty laborers, are 
all good investments. The life below is, at 
best, full of toil and danger. It is but just 
that the barbaric methods of other times 
should give place to the more humane prac- 
tice of Nevada. 

Having with infinite labor won the ore 
from the lower deeps, then comes the wreneh- 
ing apart of the metals, the divorce of silver 
from its base union with sulphur, lead, an- 
timony, and useless stone. The character 
and value of the ores and alloys determine 
the process that must be employed, and 
may serve to illustrate the great variety of 
forms which silver may assume. Suppose it 
is an ore of silver containing a percentage 
of gold: the ears containing the mingled 
stone and metals rise swiftly in the shaft and 
roll ont on a platform at the top of the sil- 
ver mill, and are there dumped into bins or 
spouts leading direetly to the stone-crush- 
ers that with iron jaws 
grind them to small gravel. 
Then by spouts the crushed 
material slides down to the 
stamps, and beneath the 
impact of hammers deliv- 
ering a blow of 900 pounds, 










stone, gold, aud silver are 
erushed to dust. Water 
flows over the powder, and 


AMALGAMATING PAN, 


sweeps it away in a stream heavy with 
the white sediment. The water, with the 
crushed material in mechanical suspension, 
flows into huge tanks, there to settle, so 
that the surplus water may be drawn off 
leaving the suspended matter to gather in 
white slime in the tanks. The next step 
in the process is the grinding and amalga 
mating in cireular tanks. Iron pans with 
movable bottoms revolve swiftly by steam 
power, and grind the slime to still fine: 
powder. Quicksilver, salt, and sulphate 
of copper are added to the slime as it is 
grinding. Hot steam comes to add heat 
and turmoil to the boiling mass, and the 
strange loves of the metals begin. The 
silver and gold part with their original 
forms, and in chemic union with the mer- 
cury are lost to sight and touch. Then 
the white sirup-like material flows on 
downward to other tanks, there to settle 
and cool, the water to flow away, taking 
with it the light tlour-like quartz, the min- 
gled metals to sink to the bottom by their 
own gravity. At last the product may be 
gathered up in canvas bags, and, on submit 
ting these to pressure, a portion of the 
quicksilver trickles through the fabrie in 
silvery tears—literally a “quick” or live 
metal. The rest, still stubbornly clinging 
to its treasures, remains behind: a curious 
pasty mass, resembling neither gold, silver, 
nor mercury. 

How can we win back the silver and gold 
to their metallie state? Let them be torn 
by fire. The mingled quicksilver and met- 
als are placed in retorts, and under the influ- 
ence of a cherry-red heat the quicksilver 
springs up as vapor and flies away through 
pipes on invisible wings, till it meets cold 
water, when it freezes again to its normal 
shape—a liquid metal. The precious metals, 
unheeding the fire, remain behind till, in a 
fiercer heat, they flow together in solid bars, 

The figure at top of next 
page is an ideal section of 
a silver mill where ores ani 
alloys are treated by this 
process, and shows the posi- 
tion of the crushing machin- 
ery, the stamps, the amal- 
gamating and settling pans. 
and all the steps of the proc- 
ess up to the retorting of the 
quicksilver. 

The figure on this pag 
gives one of the amalgama- 
ting pans, and aptly shows 
the perfection of the machin- 
ery employed in this work. 

This process, as it uses 
water, is known as the “wet 
process.” Other ores and al- 
loys containing sulphur de- 
mand the use of fire to drive 
out the sulphur, and the 











»erude ore is ¢ 


, where it 


own at the left s reduced to a 
coarse gravel. It then fal through the 
floor to the kilns below, where, over the 
brick flues, it is gently roasted; salt is at 
the same time added, and, when properly 
r 1, the mingled salt and ores are raked 








iy to the automatic feeders that supply 
l o the stamps. The fine dust that comes 
from the st ups is raised by the elevator 
to the top of the furnace, or stack, and i 
there sifted downward through the up- 
springing flames, and at last raked out be 
low in a new form. Sometimes, in place of 
the upl eht stack, a revolving furnace is 
employed, but in either case the object is 
thre In the furnace or stack appears 
oue those mystic divorcees and remar- 
riages which the elements so readily assume 
when provoked by fire. ‘he sulphur wed- 
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istral, and quicksilver had 
been added, mules blinded for the work, or 


after salt, mag 


men with naked feet, tramped over the 

crushed ore day after day for weeks, till the 

silver had united with the mercury. At 

last the slow process came to an end, and 

with still greater toil the amalgam was 
, 


1 ree 
washed 1D ibs to fre¢ 


l from the useless 
quartz; then came the straining in canvas 


bags to extract the free quit ksilver, and the 


amalgam was ready for the retort. This 
was merely a “capella,” or bell of iron, that 
with much labor was placed over a heap of 
the amalgam. About the « apella was built 
a brick furnace in which a fire could be 
maintained, and the mercury, vaporized in 
the heat, trickled down the inside of the 
bell into a basin of water, where it was con- 


densed, leaving the silver in a frosty, gl 


IS- 
tening mass under the capella. If our im- 
proved processes with all the aids of science 
and skill still let slip a large percentage of 
the metals, how wasteful was this older 
process, not only in precious metals, but in 
time, labor, and human lives! 

The records of the United States Patent- 
office show more than two hundred patent- 
ed * processes” for recovering silver and 
gold from their ores and alloys. These 


that have been brietly described are among 


l 
the most important. In separating silver 
from its alloys of lead or gold still other 
methods are employed, equally intricate and 
equally expensive. When silver is wedded 
to lead, the smelting-works must be employ- 
ed. Fluxes must be mingled with the al- 


loy, that, when fire comes to test them, new 


ns shall arise. The useless oxides and 


sulphides unite with the flux to make glassy 
slags, and the lead and silver form a metal- 





lic combination, the lead greedily absorb- | 
ing every grain and speck of silver scatter- | 


ed through the crushed ore, and gathering 


it in a mass below the slag. Then comes 
one of those strange partings that even the 
ancient poets caught up as brilliant meta- | 
phors. The mingled lead and silver are 
placed on a porous bed of bone ash called a 
“cupel,” where fire and air may play upon 
them; and in the rosy glow the baser lead 
steals away in ruddy shame, leaving its sil- 
ver heart behind. As the lead oxidizes it 
sinks into the porous cupel on which it 
rests, till suddenly the mass “ brightens,” 
grows brilliant in prismatic colors, and the 
silver shines more glorious in native purity. 

Another divoree of the alloys shows a 
sharper trial and more poetic parting, as 


when gold and silver beaten by hammers | 


into a sheet are plunged in boiling acid. 
The silver dissolves in the limpid acid 

seeks apparent extinction in the embrace 
of its fiercer lover; and the gold, resisting 
the onset of the acid, remains behind, a 
colder virgin, torn, distracted, but abso- 
lutely pure. The acid, clear and limpid, 








holds the silver fast till in new reactions 
the silver escapes and re-appears, first as a 
filmy dust, and finally as solid metal. 
Mexico, British Columbia, and the United 
States produced in 1877 precious metals to 
the value of $98,421,754. Of this grand to- 


our share was $95,811,563. The sole and 








ta 
only sources of wealth are the ground and 
the sea. In the immense activities of ou 
commerce and manufactures it often hap 
pens that we forget that it is the fisherman, 
the farmer, and the miner who create wealth. 4 
These millions, won with such magnificent ; 
skill from the treasure-house of the mount- 
ains, are new millions. The nation is so 
much the richer, so much the better able to 
pay its debts, and to buy books, the prod 
ucts of the arts, and all goodly things which 


| the older natious may have to sell. All the 
| people share in these fresh millions. The 


first hands that hold the prizes may excite 
envy by reason of their foolish pride; but a 
higher power holds them in derision, for they 
are but the wardens of the people’s wealth, 
and in the feebler hands of their children’s 
children it slips away with the nimble speed 
of quicksilver. In pride they call them 
selves. the “ bonanza kings,” but their sons 
and grandsons seatter their wealth among 
the people, where it belongs. These mill- 
ions, won so splendidly, are quickly spent. 
The mines are God’s dower to the nation. 
Let us see that it be wisely used. 


THE CHILDREN ! 


Tue children! ah, the children! 
Your innocent, joyous ones; 

Your daughters, with souls of sunshine; 
Your buoyant and laughing sons. 


Look long in their happy faces, 
Drink love from their sparkling eyes, 
For the wonderful charm of childhood, 
How soon it withers and dies! 


A few fast-vanishing summers, 
A season or twain of frost, 

And you suddenly ask, bewildered, 
“What is it my heart hath lost?” 


Perchance you see by the hearth-stone 
Some Juno, stately and proud, 

Or a Hebe, whose softly ambushed eyes 
Flash out from the golden cloud 


Of lavish and beautiful tresses 

That, wantonly floating, stray 

O’er the white of a throat and bosom 
More fair than blossoms in May. 





And perchance you mark their brothers— 
Young heroes who spurn the sod 

With the fervor of antique knighthood, 
And the air of a Grecian god. 


But where, ah, where are the children, 
Your household fairies of yore ? 

Alack! they are dead, and their grace has fled 
For ever and evermore! 
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CHAPTER V. 
AN OLD MOVE INADVERTENTLY REPEATED 
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{HARLEY’S attent 


tress were unbounde d. 


is former mis 
( The 
to his own trouble lay in his attempts to re 
] Hour after he 


ve ners. 
: he thought of her presence there 


only solace 


oul considered 


her wants 


with a sort of gratitude, and, while uttering 


imprecations on the cause of her unbhappi 


ness, in some blessed the result 


measure 


Perhaps she would always remain there, he 
thought, and then he would be as happy as 
e had been before. His dread was lest she 


should think fit to return to Alderworth, 
ind in that dread his eyes, ] 


, } 
With all the 


I lli- 
juisitiveness of atiection, frequently sought 
her face when she was not observing him, 
watched the head of a 
stock-dove to learn if it contemplated flight. 


s would have 


Having once really succored her, and possi 
bly pre served her from the rashest of acts, 
he mentally assumed in addition a guard 
ian’s responsibility for her welfare. 

For this reason he 
her 


home 


busily endeavored to 
distractions, 


he 
trum pet- 


provide with pleasant 
l 


ringing curious objects which 
found in the heath, such as white 
lic 
arrow-heads used by the old tribes on Eg- 
don, and faceted crystals from the hollows 
of tlints. These he deposited on the prem- 
nu such positions that she should see 


them as if by accident. 


shaped mosses, red-headed hens, stone 


ses 1 


A week passed, Eustacia never going out 
of the house. Then she walked into the in 
closed plot and looked through her grand 
had the 
of doing before her marri One 
day she saw, at a place where the high-road 
crossed the distant valley, a heavily laden 
wagon passing along. It was piled with 
household furniture. She looked again and 
again, and recognized it to be her own. In 
the evening her grandfather came in-doors 
with a rumor that Yeobright had removed 
that day from Alderworth to the old house 
at Blooms End. 


father’s spy-glass as she 
habit 


been in 


age. 





On another oceasion when reconnoitring 
thus she beheld two female figures walking 
in the vale. The day was fine and clear, 
and the persons being not more than half : 


mile off, she could see their every detail with 
the telescope. The woman walking in front 
carried a white bundle in her arms, from one 
end of which hung a long appendage of | 
drapery; and when'the walkers turned, so 
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that the sun fell more directly upon them, 
Eustacia could see that the object was a 
baby She called Chatley, and asked him 
it he kne who they were, though she well 
guessed 
“Mrs. Wildeve and the nurse-girl,” said 
Charle\ 
*The urse is carrying the baby?” said 
Eustacia 
Ni s Mrs. Wildeve carrying that,” he 
answered, “and the nurse walks behind, ear- 
rving noth cy 
Phe was in good spirits that day, for 
the fifth of November ]} dagain come round, 


and he was pl 


planning yet ar other scheme to 
divert her from her too absorbing thoughts. 
For two suecessive vears his mistress had 
seemed to take pleasure in lighting a bon- 


on the bank overlooking 


fire the valley; but 
this year she had apparently quite forgotten 


the day and the custom deed. He 


iry was 
careful aot to remind her, and went on with 
his secret preparations tor a cheerful sur- 
prise, the more zealously that he had been 
absent last time and unable to assist. At 


every vacant minute he hastened to gather 
stumps, thorn-tree and 
solid materials from the adjacent slopes, 
hidi 


ile 


furze roots, other 

, 

ng them from cursory view. 
Th 

seem 


had 


e evening came, and Eustacia was still 


gly unconscious of the anniversary. 
after her survey 
and had not been visible 


She in-doors 


rone 


] 
Lass, 


since. As soon as it was quite dark Charley 
began to build the bonfire, choosing precise 


ly that spot on the bank which Eustacia 


| had chosen at previous times. 


When all the surrounding bonfires had 
burst into existence Charley kindled 
and arranged its fuel so that it should not 
require He then 
he house, and lingered round 


his, 


tending for some time. 
1 


went back to t 


the door and windows till she should by 
some means or other learn of his achieve- 
ment, and come out to witness it. But 


the shutters were closed, the door remained 
shut, and no heed whatever seemed to be 
Not liking to 
call her, he went back and replenished the 
fire, continuing to do this for more than 
half an hour. It was not till his stock of 
fuel had greatly diminished that he went 
to the back-door and sent in to beg that 
Mrs. Yeobright would open the 
shutters and see the sight outside. 

Eustacia, who had been sitting listlessly 
in the parlor, started up at the intelligence, 


taken of his performance. 


window- 
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84 
and flung open the shutters. Facing her 
on the bank blazed the fire, which at once 


sent a ruddy glare into the room where she 
was, and overpows red the candles. 
* Well done, Charley !” 


from the chimne y-corner, 


said Captain Drew, 
‘But I hope it 
is not my wood that he’s burning. ... Ah, 


it was this time last year that I met with 


that man Venn, bringing home Thomasin 
Yeobright—to be sure it was! Well, who 
would have thought that girl’s troubles 


would have ended so well? What a snipe 
that matter, Eustacia! Has 
your husband written to you yet ?” 

i(No.” 
throug! 


you were lm 


said Eustacia, looking 
1 the window at the fire, which just 
then so much engaged her mind that she 


vaguely 


did not resent her grandfather’s blunt opin 
ion. She could see Charley’s form on the 
bank, shovelling and stirring the fire; and 
there flashed upon her imagination some 
other form which that fire might call up. 
She left the room, put on her garden bon- 
Reaching the 
bank, she looked over with a mild curiosity, 


net and cloak, and went out. 
When Charley said to her, with a pleased 
sense of himself, “I made it o’ purpose fol 
you, ma’am.” 

‘Thank you,” she said, hastily. “ But I 
Wish you to put it out now.” 

“It will soon burn down,” said Charley, 
rather disappointed. “Is it not a pity to 
knock it out?” 

“1 don’t know,” she musingly answered. 

They stood in silence, broken only by the 
crackling of the flames, till Charley, per- 
ceiving that did not want to talk 
him, moved reluctantly away. 


she to 


ing at the fire, intending to go in-doors, yet 
lingering still. Had she not by her situa- 
tion been inclined to hold in indifference all 
things honored of the gods and of men, she 
But her 
state was so hopeless that she could play 
with it. 
than to wonder 


would probably have come away. 


To have lost is less disturbing 
if may possibly have 
won; and Eustacia could now, like other 
people at such a stage, take a standing- 


point 


we 


outside herself, observe herself as a 
disinterested spectator, and think what a 
sport for Heaven this woman Eustacia was. 

While she stood she heard a sound. It 
was the splash of a stone in the pond. 

Had Eustacia received the stone full in 
the bosom, her heart could not have given a 
more decided thump. She had thought of 
the possibility of such a signal in answer to 
that which had been unwittingly given by 


Charley, but she had not expected it yet. | 


How prompt Wildeve was! Yet how could 


he think her capable of deliberately wish- | 


ing to renew their assignations now? An 
impulse to leave the spot, a desire to stay, 
struggled within her; and the desire held 
its own. More than that it did not do, for 
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| quicker with his words. 


shaken 
Eustacia remained within the bank, look- | 





she refrained even from ascending the bank 
and looking over. She remained motion- 
less, not disturbing a muscle of her face or 
raising her eyes; for were she to turn up hex 
face, the fire on the bank would shine upon 
it. and Wildeve might be looking down. 

There was a second splash into the pond. 

Why did he stay so long without advan- 
cing and looking over? Curiosity had its 
way: she ascended one or two of the earth 
steps in the bank, and glanced out. 

Wildeve was before her. He had come 
forward after throwing the last pebble, and 
the fire now shone into each of their faces 
from the bank stretching breast-high be- 
tween them. 

“Tdid not light it!” cried Eustacia, quick- 
ly. “It was lit without my 
Don’t, don’t come over to me.” 

“Why have you been living here all these 
days without telling me? You have left 
your home. I fear lam something to blame 
in this.” 

“1 did not let in his mother; that’s how 


’ 
Is. 


knowledge. 


il 

* You do not deserve what you have got, 
Eustacia. You are in great misery; [see it 
in your eyes, your mouth, and all over you. 
My poor, poor girl!” He stepped over the 
bank. ‘You are beyond every thing un- 
happy.” 

* No, no! not exactly— 

“Tt has been pushed too far—it is killing 
you; [do think it.” 

Her usually quiet breathing had grown 
“JT—] 
gan, and then burst into quivering sobs, 
to the heart by the unexpected 
voice of pity—a sentiment whose existence 
in relation to herself she had almost for- 
gotten. 


” she be- 


This outbreak of weeping took Eustacia 
herself so much by surprise that she could 
not leave off, and she turned aside from him 
in some shame, though turning hid nothing 
from him. She sobbed on desperately ; then 
the outpour lessened, and she became quiet- 
er. Wildeve had stood without speaking. 

“Are you not ashamed of me, who used 
never to be a erying animal ?” she asked, in 
a weak whisper, as she wiped her eyes. 
“Why didn’t you go away? I wish you 
had not seen quite all that; it reveals too 
much by half.” 

“You might have wished it because it 
;makes me as sad as you,” he said, with 
emotion and with deference. “As for re- 
vealing, the word is impossible between us 
two.” 7 

“T did not send for you—don’t forget it, 
Damon; I am in pain, but I did not send 
for you.” 

| “Never mind—I Oh, 


came. Eustacia, 


forgive me for the harm I have done you in 
I see more and more 
hat I have been your ruin,” 


these two past years! 
it 

















“Not you. This place I live in.” 

“Ah, your generosity may naturally make 
yu that. But I the culprit. ] 
should either have done more, or nothing at 


] 


Say am 


In what way ?” 
“T ought never to have hunted you out; 
having done it, I oug 


in marrying you. 


ht to have persist 


ed But of course I have 





no right to talk of that now. I will only 

sk this: Can I do any thing for you? Is 
there any thing on the face of the earth 
that a man can do to make you happier 
than you are at present? If there is, I will 
doit. You may command me, Eustacia, to 
the limit of my influence; and don’t forget 
that 1 am richer now. Surely something 
( be done to save you fromthis! Sueha 
rare plant in such a wild place it grieves 
me to see. Do you want any thing bought? 
Do you want to go any where? Do you 
want to eseape the place altogether ? Onl 


say it, and Vll do any thing to put an end 
to those tears, which but for me would ney 
all.” 

“We are each married to another person,’ 


er have been at 


she said, faintly; “and assistance from you, 


I 
however correct, would have an evil sound.” 

“Well, there’s no preventing slanderers 
from having their but 


fill at any time; 
1] j 


il in it, 
I believe I am now 


as 
be 


sobered man, 


ere will be no ey you need not 


fraid. 
ind whatever I may feel, I promise you on 
y worl of honor never to speak 
what might have 


s helplessly d 


to you 
CThomasin 


and I 


about been, 


ependent on me now, 


know my duty to her quite as well as | 
know my duty to you as a woman unfairly 
treated. I will assist you without preju 
dice to her. What shall I assist you in ?” 

“Tn getting away from here.” 

“Where do you W ish to go?” 

‘T have a place in my mind. If you 


could help me as far as Budmouth, I can do 

ll the rest. irom 
Yes,” she pleaded, earnestly; “help me to 
get to Budmouth Harbor without my grand 


Steamers sail there. 


father’s or my husband’s knowledge, and I 
can do all the rest.” 


“Will it be safe to leave you there 
alone ?” 
“Yes, yes. I know Budmouth well.” 


“Then let me know when you wish to go. 
We shall be at our present house till De- 
cember; after that we remove to Southerton. 
Command me in any thing till that time.” 

“T will think of this,” she said, hurriedly. 
“Whether I-can honestly make use of you 
as a friend—that is what I must ask my- 
self. If I wish to go, and decide to accept 
your assistance, I will signal to you some 
evening at eight o’clock punctually, and 
this will mean that you are to be ready 
with a horse and trap at twelve o’clock the 
same night to drive me to Budmouth Har- 
bor in time for the morning boat.” 
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“T will look out every night at ei 


sht, and 


no signal shall escape me.” 


** Now please go away. I can only meet 
you once more under any circumstances, and 





that will be if I decide on this ese ipe. Att 
er that I shall never see you again: avd 
you must do your best to forget an unl ip 
1) exile Go I can not bear it lor ver 
Gro oO 

Wildeve slowly went up the steps, and 
descended on the other side and as he 
walked he glanced back, till the bank blot- 
ted out her form from his further view. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THOMASIN ARGUES WITH HER COUSIN, AND 
HE WRITES A LETTER. 
YEOBRIGHT was at this time at Blooms 


End, hoping that I 
him. The 


ustacia would return to 


removal of furniture had been 


accomplished o1 that day, though Clym 
had lived in the old house for more than a 

eek. He had spent the time in working 
about the premises, sweeping leaves from 
the garden paths, cutting dead stalks from 
the flower beds, and nailing up creepers 





which had been displaced by the autumn 


winds. He took no particular pleasure in 
these deeds, but they formed a screen be- 
tween himself and despair. Moreover, it 


had become a religion with him to preserve 
in good condition all that had lapsed from 
his mother’s hands to his own. 

During these operations he was constant- 
for That there 


ly on the wateh Eustacia. 


should be no mistake about her knowing 
where to find him, he had ordered a notice 
board to be affixed to the garden gate at 
Alderworth, signifying in white letters 
whither he had removed. When a leaf 
floated to the earth he turned his head, 
thinking it might be her footfall. <A bird 
searching for worms in the mould of the 
flower beds sounded like her hand on the 


latch of the 
strange ventriloquisms come from holes in 
eurled 
crannies wherein bree Zes, 


gate; and at dusk, when soft 


the ground, hollow stalks, dead 
leaves, and other 
worms, and insects can work their will, he 
fancied that they 
without and breathing wishes of reconcilia- 
tion. 

Up to thi 


resolve 


were Eustacia, standing 


s time he had persevered in his 
to invite her At the 
same time the severity with which he had 
treated her lulled the sharpness of his re- 


not back. 


gret for his mother, and awoke some of his 
old solicitude for his mother’s supplanter. 
Harsh feelings produce harsh usage, and 
this by reaction quenches the sentiments 
that g: it birth. The more he reflected, 
the more he softened. But to look upon his 
wife as innocence in distress was impossi- 


ve 
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rh he could ask himself whether 


ble, thoug 
he had given het quite time enough if he 
1 


1 not come a little too sudde nly upon her 





hat sombre morning, 

Now that the first flush of his anger had 
paled, he was disinclined to ascribe to her 
more than an indiscreet friendship with 
Wildeve, for there h 


manner the signs of dishonor; 


ul not appeared in he 
so that the 
iracter of her deed could 
scarcely be maintained after making such 


an adn 








absolutely 


ssion as this. 

ning of the fifth of November 
his thoughts of Eustacia were intense. 
Echoes from those past times when they had 
exchanged tender words all the day long 
came like the diffused murmur of a sea- 
ore left amile behind. “Surely,” he said, 
“she might have brought herself to commu-. 
nicate with me before now.” 

ht, 


he determined to go and see Thomasin and 


Instead of remaining at home that nis 


her husband. If he found opportunity, he 
would ; o the chief cause of the sepa- 
Eustacia and himself, keep- 





ration 


ing silence on the fact that there was a third 


person in the house when his mother was 


turned away If it proved that Wildeve 
there, he would doubtless 


openly mention it. If he were there with 





Was LHnoOce 
unjust intentions, Wildeve, being a man of 
quick feeling, might possibly say something 
to reveal the extent to which Eustacia was 
compromised. 

But on reaching his cousin’s house he 
found that only Thomasin was at home, 
Wildeve being at that time on his way t 


ward the bontire unwittingly lit by Charl 


at Mistover. Thomasin, then as always, 
was glad to see Clym, and took him to in- 
spect the sleeping baby, carefully screening 
the eandle-light from the infant’s eyes with 
her hand, 

‘Tamsin, have you heard that Eustacia 
is not with me now?” he said, when they 
had sat down again. 

“No,” said Thomasin, alarmed. 

“And not that I have left Alderworth ?” 

“No. I never hear tidings from Alder- 
worth unless you bring them. What is the 
matter ?” 

Clym in a disturbed voice related to her 
his visit to Susan Nunsuch’s boy, the revela- 
tion he had made, and what had resulted 
from his charging Eustacia with having 
willfully and heartlessly done the deed. He 
suppressed all mention of Wildeve’s pres- 
ence with her. 

* All this, and I not knowing it!” murmur- 
ed Thomasin, in an awe-struck tone. “ Ter- 
rible! What could have made her—oh, Eu- 
stacia! And when you found it out you went 
in hot haste to her? Were you too eruel ?— 
or is she really so wicked as she seems ?” 

“Can a man be too cruel to his mother’s 


enemy ?” 

















“T can fancy so.” 

“Very well, then—Il’ll admit that he can. 
But now what is to be done ?” 

* Make it up again—if a quarrel so deadly 
can ever be made up.. I almost wish you had 
not told me. But do try to be reconciled. 
There are ways, after all, if you both wish to.” 

‘I don’t know that we do both wish to 
make it up,” said Clym. “If she had wish- 
ed it, would she not have sent to me by this 
time ?” 

“You seem to wish to, and yet you have 
not sent to her.” 

“True; but I have been tossed to and fro 
in doubt if I ought, after such strong prov- 
ocation. To see me now, Thomasin, gives 
you no idea of what I have been; of what 
depths I have descended to in these few last 
days. Oh,it was a bitter shame to shut out 
my mother like that! Can I ever forget it, 
or even agree to see her again ?”” 

‘She might not have known that any 
thing serious would come of it, and perhaps 
she did not mean to keep aunt out alt 
gethe Pr.” 

‘She says herself that she did not. But 
the fact remains that keep her out she did.” 


)- 


* Believe her sorry, and send for he ed 
“ How if she will not come ?” 

“Tt will prove her guilty, by showing that 
it is her habit to nourish enmity. But Ido 
not think that for a moment.” 

“T will do this: I will wait a day or two 
longer—not longer than two days certainly 

and if she does not send to me in that 
I will indeed send to her. I thought 
iave seen Wildeve here to-night. Is he 
rom home ?” 
Thomasin blushed a little. “No,” she 
said; “he is merely gone out for a walk.” 
“Why didn’t he take you with him—the 


evening is fine? You want fresh air as well 


as he.” 


“Oh, I don’t care for go 


ing any where; 
besides, there is baby.” 

“Yes, yes. Well, I have been thinking 
whether [ should not consult your husband 
about this as well as you,” said Clym, stead- 
ily. 

“T faney I would not,” she quickly an- 
swered, “It can do no good.” 

Her cousin looked her in the face. No 
doubt Thomasin was ignorant that her hus- 
band had any share in the events of that 
tragical afternoon; but her countenance 
seemed to signify that she concealed some 
suspicion or thought of the reputed tender 
relations between Wildeve and Eustacia in 
days gone by. 

Clyim, however, could make nothing of it, 
and he rose to depart more in doubt than 
when he came. 

‘You will write to her in a day or two?” 
said the young woman, earnestly. ‘Ido so 
hope the wretched separation may come to 
an end.” 
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Why have you his « 
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evening 
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Well, it 
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I would rath 
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There’s some- 


now there 


vhen you 


o much 
sin 

l he 

hink you otten see 

ice,” 

ed, triumphantly. 


I though 


vening, 1 if 


ot before ? 


ee 


come Do you think I will not 


to you? Surely not, when re- 


you 


member the kisses and vows we exchanged 


an 
under the summer moon. Return, then, and 
you shall be I can no 
longer think of you to your prejudice ; I am 
I sorbed in justifying you. 


wal miv we lk omed. 
but too much al 
“Your husband as ever, 
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Les 
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does not 


t in his « 
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‘There,” he said, as he laid i 
l If 


gd 
rrow night, I will send it 


“that’s a good thin one. 
come before to-m« 


to her. 


Meanwhile 


T h INE 


at the house he had just left 
Fidelity to 
her husband had that evening induced her 
to conceal all suspicion that Wildeve’s in- 
terest in Eustacia had not ended with his 
narriage. But knew nothing positive ; 
and though Clym her well-beloved 
cousin, there was one nearer to her still. 

When, a little later, Wildeve returned 
from his walk to Mistover, Thomasin said, | 
“Damon, where have you been? 
ting quite frightened, and thought you had 
fallen into the river. Idislike being in the 
house by myself.” 

“Frightened ?” he touching her 
cheek as if she were some domestic animal. 
“Why, I thought nothing could frighten 
you. It is that you are getting proud, I am 


sin sat sighing uneasily. 


was 


I was get- | 


said, 


that as baby was asleep I would see where 


you were going to so mysteriously without 

So I ran out, and followed be- 
You stopped at the place where 
the road forks, looked round at the 
and then said, ‘Damn it, ll go! 
went quickly up the left-hand road. 
i] 


1 ant 


telling me. 
hind you. 
bonfires, 
And you 
Then 
l wat 


I sto ched you.” 


with 
a forced smile, “ Well, what wonderful dis- 


Wildeve frowned, afterward sayin 


covery did you make 
“There, now you are angry, and we won't 
talk of this any more.” She went across to 
him, sat on a footstool, and looked up in his 
face. 
‘‘ Nonsense!” he said; “that’s how 
always back out. 


you 
We will go on with it 
What did you next 
I particularly want to know.” 
Don’t be like that, Damon,” she mur- 
mured. “Ididn’tsee anything. You van- 
ished out of sight, and then I looked round 
at the bonfires and came in.” 


now we have begun. 


? 
see { 


“Perhaps this is not the only time you 
Are you trying to 
find out something bad about me ?” 

“Not at all. Ihave never done such a 
thing before, and I shouldn’t have done it 
if had not 
dropped about you.” 

“What de you mean?” he impatiently 
asked. 


have dogged my steps. 


now words sometimes been 
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“They say—they say you used to go to 
Alderworth in the evenings, and it puts into 
ny mind what I have heard about 

Wildeve turned angrily, and stood up in 
front of her. “Now,” he said, flourishing 
his hand in the air, “just out with it, mad- 
am. I demand to know what remarks you 
have heard.” 

“Well, 1 heard that you used to be very 
fond of Eustacia—nothing more than that, 
though told more in a bit-by-bit way. You 
ought not to be angry.” 

He observed that her eyes were brim- 
ming with tears. ‘“ Well,” he said, “ there 
is nothing new in that, and of course I don’t 
mean to be rough toward you, so you need 
not cry. Now don’t let us speak of the 
subject any more.” 

And no more was said, Thomasin being 
glad enough of a reason for not mentioning 
Clym’s visit to her that evening, and his 
story. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A NIGHT WHICH BROUGHT NO REST. 


HAVING resolved on flight, Eustacia at 
times seemed anxious that something should 
happen to thwart her own intention. The 
only event that could really change her po- 
sition was the appearance of Clym. The 
glory which had encireled him as her lover 
was departed now; yet some good simple 
quality of his would oceasionally return to 
her memory, and stir a momentary throb of 
hope that he would again present himself 
before her. But, calmly considered, it was 
not likely that such a severance as now ex- 
isted would ever close up: she would have 
to live on as a painful object, isolated, and 
out of place. She had used to think of the 
heath alone as an uncongenial environment; 
she felt it now of the whole world. 

Toward evening her determination to go 
away again revived. About four o’clock 
she packed up anew the few small articles 
she had brought in her tlight from Alder- 
worth, and also some belonging to her which 
had been left there: the whole formed a bun- 
dle not too large to be earried in her hand 
for a distance of a mile or two. The scene 
without grew darker; mud-colored clouds 
bellied downward from the sky like vast 
hammocks slung across it, and with the in- 
crease of night a stormy wind arose; but 
as yet there was no rain. 

Eustacia could not rest in-doors, having 
nothing more to do, and she wandered to 
and fro on the hill, not far from the house 
that she was soon to leave. In these des- 
ultory ramblings she passed the cottage of 
Susan Nunsuch, a little lower down than 
her grandfather's. The door was ajar, and 
a ribbon of bright fire-light fell across the 
ground without. As Eustacia crossed the 


fire Seams she appeared for an instant as 
‘istinct as a figure in a phantasmagoria—a 
| creature of light surrounded by an area of 
darkness: the moment passed, and she was 
absorbed in night again. 

A woman who was sitting inside the cot- 
tage had seen and recognized her in that 
momentary irradiation. This was Susan 
herself, occupied in preparing a posset for 
her little boy, who, often ailing, was now 
seriously unwell. Susan dropped the spoon, 
shook her fist at the vanished figure, and 
then proceeded with her work in a musing, 
absent way. 

At eight o’clock, the hour at which Eus- 
tacia had promised to signal to Wildeve, if 
ever she signaled at all, she looked around 
the premises to learn if the coast was clear, 
went to the furze rick, and pulled thence a 
long-stemmed bough of that fuel. This 
she carried to the corner of the bank, and, 
elaneing behind to see if the shutters were 
all closed, she struck a light and kindled 
the furze. When it was thoroughly ablaze 
Eustacia took it by the stem, and waved it 
in the air above her head till it had burned 
itself out. 

She was gratified, if gratification were 
possible to such a mood, by seeing a similar 
light in the vicinity of Wildeve’s residence 
& minute or two later. Having agreed to 
keep watch at this hour every night in case 
she should require assistance, this prompt- 
ness proved how strictly he had held to his 
word. Four hours after the present time— 
that is, at midnight—he was to be ready to 
drive her to Budinouth as pre-arranged. 

Eustacia returned to the house. Supper 
having been got over, she retired early, and 
sat in her room waiting for the time to go 
by. The night being dark and threaten- 
ing, Captain Drew had not strolled out to 
gossip in any cottage, or to call at the inn, 
as Was sometimes his custom on these long 
autumn nights; and he sat sipping grog 
alone down stairs. About ten o’clock there 
was a knock at the door. When the serv- 
ant opened it, the rays of the candle fell 
upon the form of Fairway. 

“T was a-forced to go to Lower Mistover 
to-night,” he said, “and Mr. Yeobright ask- 
ed me to leave this here on my way; but, 
faith, 1 put it in the lining of my hat, and 
thought no more about it till I got back 
and was hasping my gate before going to 
bed. So Ihave run back with it at once.” 

He handed in a letter, and went his way. 
The girl brought it to the captain, who 
found that it was directed to Eustacia. He 

| turned it over and over, and fancied that 
the writing was her husband’s, though he 
could not be sure. However, he decided to 
let her have it at once if possible, and took 
it up stairs for that purpose; but on reach- 
ing the door of her room and looking in at 
the key-hole, he found there was no light 





within, the fact being that Eustacia, with- 

it undressing, had flung herself 
bed, strength for 
her Her grandfather con- 


cluded from what he saw that he ought 


‘ upon tl 
to rest and gather a little 
coming journey. 
hot 
and descending again to th 


to disturb her, 


parlor, he placed the letter on the mantel- 


to give it her in the mornin 
] he to 


: } 
oO ciock 
time 1} 


bed him 
n his bedroom, put 
and then, 


; was his invariable custom, pulled up the 


At eleven went 
| 


. ] 
., SIIOKRECE 


vht at 


Lis lis 


some 


half past eleven, 


ind before getting into bed, that he might 


see which way the wind blew on opening 
eyes in the morning, his bedroom win- 

dow commanding a view of the tlag-staff and 
van Just as he had lain down he was 
rprised to observe the white pole of the 
uf flash into existence like a streak of 


phosphorus drawn downward across the 


wie of night without. Only one expla 


tion met this—a light had been suddenly 


thrown upon the pole from the direction of 
the house. As every body had retired to 


rest, the old man felt it necessary to get out 
of bed, open the window softly 
the right and left. 
] rhted up, and it was the shine from he1 
window which had lighted the pole. Won 
what r, he remained 
undecided at the window, and was thinking 
hei 
brushing of 


iding ] 


, and look to 
Eustacia’s bedroom was 


dering had aroused he 
of fetching the letter to slip it 
he heard a slight 


ents on the partition diy 


unde1 
when 


rarn is room 


from the passage. 

The 
rather unwell, and would have dismissed the 
matter he not 


captain concluded that Eustacia was 


as not remarkable, had also 
heard her distinetly weeping. 


“She is thinking of that husband of hers,” 


he said to himself. ‘Ah, the silly goose! she 
had no business to marry him. I wonderif 


that letter is really his ?” 
He arose, threw his boat-cloak round him, 
lt There 


opened 
repeated, 


he door, and said, “ Eustacia!” 


answer. “Eu 


was no 
louder, “ there is a letter on the mantel piece 


for you.” 





tacia!” he 


But no response was made to this state- 
ment save an imaginary one from the wind, 
which seemed to gnaw at the corners of the 
house, and the stroke of a few drops of rain 
upon the windows. 

He went into the passage, and stood wait- 
oY Still she did not 
return. He went back for a light, and pre- 
pared to follow her, but first he looked into 
her bedroom. 


ing nearly five minutes. 


There, on the outside of the 
quilt, was the impression of her form, show 

ing that the bed had not been opened; and, 
what was more significant, she had not tak- 
her candlestick He w 
now thoroughly alarmed, and hastily put- 
ting on his clothes, he descended to the front- 
door, which he himself had bolted and lock- 
ed. It was now unfastened. 


en down stairs. as 


There was no 
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onger any doubt that Eustacia had left the 
house at this midnight hour; and whither 
could she have gone? To follow her was 
almost impossible. Had the dwelling stood 


in an ordinary road, two persons setting out, 
one 1D ¢ ich 


ot 


task to seek { 


airection, m 


overtaking her; but it was a hopeless 


rany body on a heath in the 








dark, the practi il directions for flight 
across It from any point being as numerous 
is the meridians radiating from the pole, 
Perplexe what to do, he looked into the 
parlor, and was vexed to find that t let 
ter still lay there untouched. 
past eleven, finding that the house 
as silent, Eustacia lit her eandle, put on 
une warm outer wrappings, took her bag 
n her hand, and descended the staireas« 





rot into the found 





outer ait 


that it had be gun to rain, and as she stood 
pausing at the door it inereased, threaten- 
ing to come on heavily. But having com- 
mitted herself to this line of action, there 
was no retreatit for bad weather, since 
W ildeve had bee h communicated w ith, and 
was probably even then waiting for her. 
The gloom of the night was funereal: all 


lL clothed in 


fit 


hature 


points of the 


crape. The spiky 
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trees behind the house rose 


»sky like the turrets and pinnacles of 


ig below the horizon was 
which was still burnir 4 


in Nunsuch. 





her umbrella and went 

ire by the steps over thy 

she was beyond all dan- 

Skirting the pool, 

she followed the l yward Blackbarrow, 








occasional stur ¢ over twisted furze 
roots, tufts of rushes, or oozing lumps of 
fleshy fungi, which at this season lay seat 
tered about the heath like the rotting liver 


and lungs of some colossal animal. The 


moon and stars were closed up by cloud 
ind rain, the density amounting to a lunar 
ind sidereal extinetion. It was a night 
vhich led the traveller’s thoughts instinet 
ively to dwell on nocturnal scenes of disas- 


he chronicles of the world, and on 


ll that is terrible and dark in history and 
legend—the last plague of Egypt, the de- 
struction of Sennacherib’s host, the agony 


in Gethsemane. 
Eustacia at length reached Blac 
to Never was 
that 
ier mind and the chaos of the 
world withont. 


kbarrow 


and stood still the think. 


harmony more perfect than between 


the chaos of ] 


A sudden recollection had 


flashed on her this moment: she had not 
money enough for undertaking a long jour- 
ne} Amid the flnetuating sentintents of 


her unpractical mind had not dwelt 


he necessity of being well provided, and 
now that 


the day 
ont 
she thor ughily realized the condi- 


tions, she sighed bitter] 


rly, and ceased to stand 
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erect, gradually crouching down under the 
umbrella as if she were drawn into the bar- 
row | Could it 
that to still? 
Money: she had never felt its value before. 
Eve to herself from the country, 
means were require d. To ask Wildeve for 
pecuniary aid was impossible for a woman 


y a hand from beneath. be 


she was remain a captive 


n eliace 


with the shadow of pride left in her: his 
nee in driving her to Budmouth had 
become almost distasteful to her during the 
last few hours, and nature of 
Had he not eagerly offered to 


could 


assista 


was of the 
humiliation. 
do it, she never have employed him. 
had by would 
ied her, not so much on account of 


Any one who stood now 
have pit 


her exposure to weather, and isolation from 


all of humanity except the mouldered re- 
mains inside the barrow, but for that other 
form of misery which was denoted by the 
es | 

SARS ARLE 


y rocking movement that her feelings 
imparted to her person. Extreme unhap- 
piness weighed visibly upon her. Between 
the drippings of the rain from her umbrella 
to her mantle, from her mantle to the heath- | 
er, from the heather to the earth, very sim- | 
ilar sounds could be heard coming from her 
lips; and the tearfulness of the outer scene 
was repeated upon her face. The wings of 
her soul were broken by the cruel obstruet- 
iveness of all about her; and even had she 
seen herself in a promising way of getting 
to Budmouth, entering a coaster, and sailing 
to so 


} 


me northern or western port, she would | 
have been but 


litt 
fully malignant were other things. 
1 


tered 


le more buoyant, so fear- | 
She ut- 
When a woman in such | 
a situation, neither old, deaf, crazed, nor 
whimsical, 


words aloud. 


takes upon herself to sob and | 
soliloquize aloud, there is something griev- 


t matter, 


1] he 
OUS iit 


«J 


“No money: 


can’t go! moaned. 


And if I could, 
I must drag on next 
year as I have dragged on this year, and the 


year after that as before. 


I can’t go!” she 
I can’t 
, 


what comfort to me? 


go! 


How L have tried | 
and tried to be a splendid woman, and how | 
destiny h ... donot} 
deserve my lot!” she cried, in a frenzy of | 
bitter revolt. “Oh, the cruelty of putting 

1¢ into this bad, ignorant, stupid world! I 

was capable of much; but I have been in- | 
jured and blighted and crushed by things 
beyond my control Oh, what wicked | 
meanness it Heaven to devise such | 
tortures for me, who have done no harm to 
Heaven at all Y 


as been against me! 


il 


is of 


The distant light which Eustacia curso- 
rily observed in leaving the house came, as | 
she had divined, from the cottage window 
of Susan Nunsuch. What Eustacia did not | 
divine was the occupation of the woman 
vithin at that momeut. Susan’s sight of 
her passing figure earlier in the evening, 
not five minutes after the sick boy’s ex- 


| rected. 


| round the neck of the image. 


clamation, “ Mother, I do feel so bad,” per- 
suaded the matron that an evil intluence 
was certainly exercised by Eustacia’s pro- 
pinquity. 

On this account Susan did not go to bed 
as soon as the evening’s work was over, as 
she would have at ordinary times. 
To counteract the malign spell which she 
imagined poor Eustacia to be working, the 
boy’s mother busied herself with a ghastly 


done 


| invention of superstition, caleulated to bring 


powerlessness, atrophy, and annihilation on 
any human being against whom it was di- 
It was a practice well known on 
Egdon at that date, and one that is not 
quite extinct at the present day, 

She passed with her candle into an inner 
room where, among other utensils, were two 
large brown pans, containing together per- 
haps a hundred-weight of liquid honey, the 


| produce of the bees during the foregoing 


summer. On a shelf over the pans was a 


|smooth and solid yellow mass of a hemi- 


spherical form, consisting of bees-wax from 
the same take of honey. Susan took down 
the lump, and cutting off several thin slices 
heaped them in an iron ladle, with which 
she returned to the iiving-room, and placed 


| the vessel in the hot ashes of the fire-place. 
| As soon as the 


wax had softened to the 


| plasticity of dough she kneaded the pieces 


together. 
tent. She began moulding the wax; and it 
was evident from her manner of manipula- 


And now her face became more in- 


| tion that she was endeavoring to give it some 
| preconceived form. 


The form was human. 
By warming and kneading, cutting and 


| twisting, dismembering and rejoining the 


incipient image, she had in about a quarter 


| of an hour produced a shape which toler- 
lably well resembled a woman, and was 


about six inches high. She laid it on the 
table to get cold and hard. Meanwhile she 
had taken the candle and gone up stairs to 


| where the little boy was lying. 


“ Did you notice, my dear, what Mrs. Eus- 
tacia wore this afternoon besides the dark 
dress ?” 

“A red ribbon round her neck.” 

Any thing else ?” 
No—except sandal shoes.” 
A red ribbon and sandal shoes,” she said 


“ 


| to herself. 


Mrs. Nunsuch went and searched till she 
found a fragment of the narrowest red rib- 
bon, which she took down stairs and tied 
Then fetch- 
ing ink and a quill from the rickety bureau 
by the window, she blackened the feet of 
the image to the extent presumably covered 


| by shoes; and on*the instep of each foot 


marked cross lines in the shape taken by 
the sandal strings of those days. Finally 
she tied a bit of black thread round the 
upper part of the head, in faint resemblance 
to a fillet worn for confining the hair. 





THE RETURN 


Susan held the object at 
contemplated it with 

vhich there was 

quainted with the inha 
Heath the age woul 
Eustacia Yeobright. 

From her work-b 

eat the woman took a pay 
long and yellow so 


to come Off at th 


ions, with 
vy. Probably 
inserted, some 
model, some 
the trunl 


; of the 


turned to the 


rf, and though 
ich turf fires produ 


ud 


3 show 
{ew pieces ot 
ney-corner, and buil 


ow, upon Wi 


el 


ing with the tones the 
made of Eustaci: 

, and watched it 
And 


uUrmud 


Ii was a strange 


prayer repeate d backward 
t 


ion usual in proceedings 
thallowed assistance again 
Mrs. Susan uttered the lueul 
three times slowly, and wl 
completed the image had cor a knock 
minished. As the wax dropped into tl an hou 
fire a long flame arose from the spot, an 
curling its tongue round the figure, ate still 
further into its substance. A pin occasion 
ally dropped with the wax, and the embers 
heated it red as it lay. 
here 
footsteps shifted their position 


the porch, and he could just distins 


female voice the 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Clym, come down and let me in 


IN SPITE OF RAIN AND DARKNESS SEVERAL r 7 1} 1 
I Hushed hot with agitati 


WALK ABROAD. Hirege: or 
it is Eustacia!” he murmures 
VHILE the effigy of Eustacia was melting | had indeed come to him unawares 

to nothing, and the fair woman herself was He hastily got a light, dressed himsel 
standing on Blackbarrow, her soul in anjand went down. On his flinging open the 
abyss of desolation seldom plumbed by one | door, the rays of the candle fel] 
so young, Yeobright sat lonely at Blooms | an closely wrapped up, who at once came 
End. He had fulfilled his word to Thoma- | forward. 
sin by sending off Fairway with the letter to * Thomasin!’ 
his wife, and now waited with increased im- | scribable tone of dis ippointment. 
patience for some sound or signal of her re- | Thomasin, and on such a nig 
turn. Were Eustacia still at Mistover the | where is Eustacia ?” 
very least to be expected was that she would Thomasin it was, wet, frightened. ; 
send him back a reply to-night by the same | panting. 
Land; though, to leave all to her inclina- “Eustacia? I don’t know, Clym; but I 


¢ 
I, 


upon a wom- 


he exclaimed, in an 


ht as this! 





{ 
I 


Sac HRT a canal 
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can think,” she said, with much perturba- | 


tion. ‘Let me come in and rest; I will ex- 
plain this. There is a great trouble brew- 
ing—my husband and Eustacia.” 


‘What, what ?” 


‘I think my husband is going to leave | 


me, or do something dreadful—lI don’t know 


what. Clym, will you go and see? 


I have 


nobody to help me but you. Eustacia has | 


not come home? 
“ho.” 


She went on breathlessly: “Then they 


are going to run off together! He came in- |} 


doors to-night about eight o'clock, and said, 
in an off-hand way, ‘Tamsie, I have just 
found that I must go a journey.” ‘When? 
I said. ‘To-night, he said. ‘Where? ] 
asked him. ‘I can not tell you at present,’ 
he said; ‘I shall be back again to-morrow.’ 
He then went and busied himself in looking 
up his things, and took no notice o’ me at 
all. I< x pec ted to see him start, but he did 
not, and then it came to be ten o’clock, when 
he said, ‘You had better go to bed’ I 
didn’t know what to do, and I went to bed. 
L believe he thought I fell asleep, for half 
an hour after that he came up and unlocked 
the oak chest we keep money in when we 
have much in the house, and took out a roll 
o something which I believe was bank- 
notes, though I was not aware that he had 
’em there. These he must have got from 
he bank when he went the other day. 
Vhat does he want bank-notes for, if he is 
only going off for a day? When he had 
gone down I thought of Eustacia, and how 
he had met her the night before—I know 
he did meet her, Clym, for I followed him 
] 
\ 


1 when you called, and so make you think 


ill of him,as I did not know it was so seri- | 


ous. Then I could not stay in bed: I got 
up and dressed myself, and when I heard 
him out in the stable I thought I would 
come and tell you. So I came down stairs 
without any noise, and slipped out.” 

“Then he was not absolutely gone when 
you left?” 

‘No. Will you, dear Cousin Clym, go and 
try to persuade him not to go? He takes 
no notice of what I say, and puts me off 
with the story of his going on a journey, and 
will be home to-morrow, and all that; but 
I don’t believe it. I think you could influ- 
ence him.” 

“Tl go,” said Clym. “Oh, Eustacia!” 

Thomasin earried in her arms a large bun- 
dle, and having by this time seated herself, 


she began to unroll it, when a baby appear- | 


ed as the kernel to the husks—dry, warm, 
and unconscious of travel or rough weather. 
Thomasin briefly kissed the baby, and then 
found time to commence crying, as she said, 
“T brought baby, for I was afraid what 
might happen to her. I suppose it will be 
her death.” 


art of the way, but I did not like to tell 
ol 


Clym hastily put together the logs on the 
hearth, raked abroad the embers, which 
were scarcely yet extinct, and blew up a 
flame with the bellows. 

“Dry yourself,’ he said. “Vl go and 
get some more wood.” 

‘No, no—don’t stay for that. Ill make 
up the fire. Will you go at once—please 
will you?” 

Yeobright ran up stairs to finish dressing 
himself. While he was gone another rap- 
ping came at the door. This time there 
was no delusion that if might be Eustacia’s: 
the footsteps just preceding it had been 
heavy and slow. Yeobright, thinking it 
might possibly be Fairway with a note in 
answer, descended again and opened the 
door. 

“Captain Drew?” he said, to a dripping 
figure. 

“Is my granddaughter here?” said the 
captain. 

“No.” 

“Then where is she ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But you ought to know—you are her 
husband.” 

“Only in name, apparently,” said Clym, 
with rising excitement. “I believe she 
means to elope to-night with Wildeve. I 
am just going to look to it.” 

“Well, she has left my house; she left 
about half an hour ago. Who’s sitting 
there ?” 

“My cousin Thomasin.” 

The captain bowed in a preoccupied way 
to her. “I only hope it is no worse than 
an elopement,” he said. 

“Worse ? what’s worse than the worst a 
wife can do?” 

“Well, I have been told a strange tale. 
Before starting in search of her I called up 


| Charley, my stable lad. I missed my pistols 


the other day.” 
“Pistols ?” 


“He said at the time that he took them 


}down to clean. He has now owned that he 


took them because he saw Eustacia looking 
curiously at them ; and she afterward owned 
to him that she was thinking of taking her 


| life, but bound him to secreey, and prom- 


ised never to think of such a thing again. 
I hardly suppose she will ever have brava- 
do enough to use one of them; but it shows 
what has been lurking in her mind; and 
people who think of that sort of thing once, 
think of it again.” 

“Where are the pistols ?” 

“Safely locked up. Oh no, she won’t 
touch them again. 3ut there are more 
ways of letting out life than through a bul- 
let-hole. What did you quarrel about so 
bitterly with her to drive her to all this? 
You must have treated her badly indeed. 


Well, I was always against the marriage, 


and I was right.” 
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“ Are you going with me?” said Yeobright, 


paving no attention to the captain’ 
remark. ‘If so, I can tell 
quarrelled about as we walk 
“Where to? 
lo Wildeve’s th 
nd upon it.” 
here weeping: 


“Ie said he was only going on a sudden 


along 


>) 


at was her destination, 


aeyr 


1] 


} ] : 
Thomasin DrOKE Still 


iort journey; but if so, why want 


80 much money 9 


Oh, Clym, wha yu 


think will happen? Iam afraid that you, 


my poor baby, will soon have no father left 


to you. 


‘Tam off now,” said Yeobright, 


stepping 
into the pore h. 

‘I would fain go with ye,” said the old 
man, doubtfully ; “ but I begin to be afraid 
that my legs will hardly carry me the 


Tam not so young as I was. 


such 
a night as this. 
If they 


} 
I 


are interrupted in their tlight, ] 
and J Ol { 
her. But be 
l walk to the Quiet Wom 
np, and that’s an end on’t. [ll go straight 
home.” 

“Tt will perhaps ke best,” 
‘Thomasin, dry yourself, and | 


Wi ve sure to come back to me, 
to be at the house to receive 
] 


as ‘twill, I can’t 


said Clym. 
sas comflort 
ble as you ean.” 

With her, 


id left the house in company with the old 


this he closed the dooy upon 


man, who parted from hin outside the gate, 
king the middle path, which led to Mist 
Clym ascended by the right-hand 

< toward the inn. 

Thomasin, being left alone, took off some 
of her wet garments, carried the baby up 
stairs to Clym’s bed, and then came down 
to the sitting-room again, where she made 

The 
fire soon flared up the chimney, giving the 
room an appearance of comfort that 
doubled by contrast with the drumming of 
the 


1 


a larger fire, and began drying herself. 
was 


storm without, which snapped at the 
window-panes and breathed into the chim- 
ney strange low utterances that seemed to 
be the prologue to some tragedy. 

But the least part of Thomasin was in 
the house, for her soul being at ease about 
the little girl up stairs, she was mentally 
following Clym on his journey. Having in 
dulged in this imaginary peregrination for 
some considerable interval, she became im 
pressed with a sense of the intolerable slow- 
of time. But The mo- 
ment then came when she could scarcely sit 
longer; and it was like a satire on her pa- 
tience to remember that Clym could hardly 
have reached the inn as yet. At last she 
went to the baby’s bedside. The child was 
sleeping soundly; but her imagination of 
possibly disastrous events at her home, the 
predominance within her of the unseen over 
the seen, agitated her beyond endurance. 
She could not refrain from going down and 
opening the door. The rain still continued, 


hess she sat on. 


| gether 


the candle-light falling 


the nearé st 


drops and making gliste hing darts of them 


upon 


as they desc nded across the throng of in 


oves behind. ‘To plunge int 
as to plunge into water sil 
air. But the difficulty of re 
to het 
the 


was 


turning house at this moment made 
het ali 
; 


thin 


more desirous of doing so: 
ue 


and w 


any 
have 
hy 


better than suspense 
1] oe ) 
come here we 1h CHOULH, Sie Sal 
uldn’t I 
for me to be away. 
She hastily fetched the 


{ up, el iked herself 


} | , 
fo pacK again ¢ 


she 
infant, wrapped 
as before, a 


nd shovel 
ling the ashes over the fire to prevent ¢ 
dents, went into theopen air. Pausir 

door key in its old place behind 
TAce 


dark 


to put the 


the shutter, she resolutely turned her 
confronting pile of firmamental 
ness beyond the 


palings, and stepped int 


its midst, But Thomasin’s IMmagiuation be 
lng so actively eng dl elsé ] 


vhere, the night 


and the weather had for her no terror be 


ir actual discomfort and 
f Blooms End 

the undulati 

The 


was shrill, 


out ¢ valley 
ns on the oth 
noise of the 
ath as if it 
at finding a night so conget 
Sometimes the path led her to hollows 
vetween thickets of tall and dripping 1 | 
on, dead, not 


inclosed her like a pool, 


though yet prostrate, 
When they 
ll, she lifted the 
to the top of her head, that it 
out of the reach of their drenching 
On highe1 the wind was 
brisk and sustained, the rain flew in a level 
tli d 
it was be yond all power to linagine the re- 
it left the 
Here self-defense w 
impossible, and individual drops stuck 
her like the Saint 


She was enabled to avoid pools by the neb- 


more than usually ta 


migh 


fronds. 
ground, where 


ght without appreciable descent, so that 


} 


the point at which it 


4] 
bosoms of the « 


moteness of 
louds. 
arrows into Sebastian. 
ulous paleness which signified their pres- 
ence, though beside any thing less dark than 
the heath they themselves would have ap- 
peared as blackness. 

Yet 
SOrTy 


in spite of all this Thomasin was not 
that had started. To her there 
were not, as to Eustacia, demons in the air, 
The 
drops which lashed her face were not scor- 
pions, but prosy rain; Egdon in the mass was 
no monster whatever, but impersonal open 
ecround,. 


she 


and malice in every bush and bough. 


Her fears of the place were ration- 
al, her dislikes of its worst moods reason- 
At this time it was in her view a 
windy wet place, in which a person might 


able. 
experience much discomfort, lose the path 
without care, and possibly catch cold. 

If the path is well known, the difficulty 
at such times of keeping therein is not alto- 
great, from its familiar feel to the 
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Ow- She could not immediately answer: and 
it impeded | without asking her permission he hopy: 
racted her | into his van, took her by the arm, and dr W 
] This | her up after him. 
“What is it?” he continued, when th 
stood within. 

“T have lost my way coming from Bloo: 

and Lam in a great hurry to get hon 
lease show me as quickly as you can. |] 
is so silly of me not to know Egdon better 

and I ean not think how I came to lose t 

path. Show me quickly, Diggory, pleas 

‘Yes, of course. I will gowith ve. B 

ou came to me before this, Mrs. Wildev« 

*T only came this minute.” 


“That’s strange. I was lying doy here 


I 
asle¢ p about five minutes ago, with the door 
hut to keep out the weathe r, when the 


nature; brushing of a woman’s clothes over t] 
cround. | heath bushes just outside woke me for 
surely ?” | IT don’t sleep heavy), and at the same tim 

[ heard a sobbing or erying from the sai 

lackbarrow | woman. IT opened my door and held out 1 

nn’s chosen centre | lantern, and just as far as the light wo 
hood; andshe|] reach I saw the woman: she turned | 


hen the light sheened on her, 


had stumbled upon | head w 
Che question arose | then hurried on down hill. I hung up tl 

ror not she should ask | lantern, and was curious enough to pull « 
nto the path. In heranx-| my things and dog her a few steps, but 
he decided that she} could see nothing of her any more. Th 

, notwithstanding the | was where I had been when you came up 


before his eyes at | and when I saw you I thought you wer 


1. But when, pur- | the same one.” 


solve, Thomasin reache “Perhaps it was one of the he’th folk : 


she fouad it to be | ing home ?” 
as no doubt ‘No, it couldn’t. ’Tis too late. The nois 
. The fire was | of her gown over the he’th was of a wl 
» lantern hung from | tling sort that nothing but silk will make 
ay the floor was “It wasn’t I, then. My dress is not s 
and not satura- | you see..... Are we any where in a line 
the door had not | between Mistover and the inn ?” 
; “Well, yes; not far out.” 
ood unecertainly looking in, “Ah, I wonder! Diggory, I must go at 


a footstep ad 


ancing from | once.” 


nd her; and turning be- She jumped down from the van before li 


vn form in corduroy, lurid | was aware, when Venn unhooked the lar 


} 


t, the lantern-beams falling | tern and leaped down after her. “I'll take 
1 an intervening gauze of | the baby, ma’am,” he said. “ You must be 
1 descended in front. tired out by the weight.” 
it you went down the slope,” Thomasin hesitated a moment, and then 
thout noticing her face. “ How) delivered the baby into Venn’s hands. 
s back here again ?” |“ Don’t squeeze her, Diggory,” she said, “ or 
> said Thomasin, faintly. hurt her little arm; and keep the cloak 
said Venn, still unper- | close over her like this, so that the rain 
why were you erying so| may not drop in her face.” 
“T will,” said Venn, earnestly. “As if I 
! don’t you know me ?” said | could hurt any thing belonging to you!” 
f course you don’t, wrapped up “T only meant accidentally,” said Thom- 


2”? 


What do youmean? Ihave not | asin. 

and [have not been here before.” | “The baby is dry enough, but you are 
then came nearer, till he could see | pretty wet,” said the reddleman, when, in 
the illuminated side of her form. closing the door of his cart to padlock it, 
‘Mrs. Wildeve!” he exclaimed, starting. | he noticed on the floor a ring of water drops 

“What a time us to meet! And the| where her cloak had hung from her. 
baby too? What dreadful thing can have} Thomasin followed him as he wended 
brought you ont on such a night as this?” | right and left to avoid the larger bushes, 
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r Oct asionally and covering the lan- 
1) 


le he 


iin some idea of the position of Blac kbar 


looked over his shouider to 
row above them, which it was necessary 
eep direc thy behind 
yroper course. 


their backs to preserve 
sure the rain does not fall upon 


May I 


ask how old he is, 
e!’ said Thon ‘Any 
a moment. 


lLlow 


isin, reproachfully 
better than that in 
arly tw 


hh See 


Oo MOULDS old. 
to the inn ?” 


ttie over a qua 


little faste 


you walk a 
vas afraid you could not keep up.” 
very to 


‘is a light from the window!” 


am any 


tous 


"Tis not from the windo, That’s a gig 
, to the best of my belief.” 
‘Oh!’ said Thomasin, in despair. 


wish I had been there sooner. Give me the 

| you can go back now.” 

all > way,” Venn. 
and that light, 


Into 16 up 


said 
‘tween us 
you will walk 
inless I take you round.” 
‘But the light is at the inn, 
» quag in front of that.” 
“No, the light is below the inn some hun- 


neck 


to your 


and there is 


dred yards.” 
‘Never mind,” said Thomasin, hurriedly. 
Go toward the light, and not 
inn.” 
“Yes.” 


} 1: 
oped 


toward the 


answered Venn, swerving round in 
nee; and, after a pause 
ould tell what this great 
I think you have proved that I ¢ 
trusted.” 
“There 
can not be 
rose 
more, 


“T wish you 
me trouble 
an be 
some things that can not be 
told to—” And then her heart 
into her t and she could say no 


are 


hroat, 


THE MARINERS’ “CAUTIONARY 
SIGNAL.” 
1 ENERAL readers have very li 


G 


nals displayed at various parts 


ttle knowl- 
edge as to the system of cautionary sig- 
of the At- 
lantie and lake coasts to warn shippers and 
skippers of approaching stornis. 

The “cherub who sits up aloft” is Gener- 
al A. J. Myer, with assistants Captain H. W. 
Howgate, Lieutenant Robert Craig, Lieuten- 
ant H. H.C. Dunwoody, and Lieutenant C. E. 
Kilbourne. 
are “taking care of the life of poor Jack.” 

It is not designed to give in this paper a 
full account of the system or instruments 
of the office, nor to enter into the scientific, 
agricultural, or marine aspects of the work, 
further than to explain in a few words the 
distribution of the signal stations and the 
mode of signaling. <A total of 145 stations 


It is just as well to know who | 


was maintained in 1876, including those 
from which reports are deemed necessary 


and those at which other action is required, 
to be of the ap 
storms and of meteoric 
benetit of 

The 
] 


ilsiVve 


to enable w 


arnings civen 
force of 
for the 


agricultural interests. 


ges, commercial and 
average yeariy 
of the pay and 
enlisted men on duty at 


force at each 


cost of a station, ex 


mamten the 
h, is $424 03. 
station is 1.4 men. 

: of the men 


graphic re 


ince of 


ear she average 


at each station 


ports are 


to put 


tri-daily the results 
ions, embracing the readings of 


the 


‘ain gauge, 


, thermometer, wind 
and direction, the 
the 
uppel 

of the 
bsolute time is adopted 
it all the st ir these obs« rvations, so 

they occur at v 


local at 
tations. E: hservation is recorded 


Three 
the 


aromete! 


ve- 
the 


e humidity, character, quantity, 


t 
and lower «¢ 


‘ | movement of 
and the 
moment 


ni ionds, 


condition weather. The 
of a 


ations fi 


same 
arious times 
1Cil ¢ 
observa- 
A.M., 
rded at the stati 


other 


1 Station. 


taken at local time 7 


and reco on. 

ial observation is taken 
At the cautionary signal stations an ob- 
duty 


ordered ;¢ 


is constantly on 
nal which may be 
At stations from 


servel to show 


which river reports ¢ 
furnished, an observation of the depth and 
temperature of the water is made and 1% 
ported at 3 P.M., local time, 


In case of threatening 


each day. 
storms or danger- 
ous freshets, any station may be called upon 
to make hourly reports. 

The dat 


consolidated 


a thus gathered 


it a station are 
first in i 


y and then 

transmitted to 
in Washington, where 
are collated, elaborated, and made of prac- 
tical value. At this office 
trated reports from 626 places at 
voluntary 


1} 
WeeKl in 


monthly reports, and he 


central office they 
are also conceen- 
which 

taken this 
continent, and from 272 places where simul- 


observations are on 
taneous reports are had in foreign coun- 
From this great mass of data are 
continually elaborated the results which 
appear in the different issnes and publica- 
tions of the office, the daily forecasts tele- 
graphed to the press throughout the coun- 


tries. 


try, orders for display of cautionary signals 
on the coast line, the charts, and the week- 
ly and monthly publications. 

The work of the office is steadily increas- 
ing in accuracy, and the percentage of veri- 
fications of forecasts had risen from 76.8 in 
in 1876. It is believed that an 
average of 90 per cent. of accuracy is at- 
tainable. During the year 1876,1577 cau- 
tionary signals were ordered, counting each 


1872 to 88.3 


separate display at each port a separate sig- 
nal, in anticipation of seventy dangerous 











marge ee 
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storms. Of the total number of signals | the probable excess over twenty-five miles 
thus displayed, 77.3 per cent. were afterward | an hour, and the direction of the wind, are 


reported as justified by the occurrence of | not given by the flag. The time may short- te 
winds having a velocity of twenty-five | ly arrive when, by an extension of the sys- | a 
miles per hour. In the cases reported as| tem, the additional data, such as ‘severe 

failures of justification the winds did not | storm expected,” may be embodied in thi : d 
attain the prescribed degree of violence. | signal; but at present the notice is just 6 


It is difficult to determine beforehand the | what it is called and professes to be—* « 


al 
exact rate which the wind may have at a tionary.” It is then the duty of the ma 
given point in advance of its then position, ner, shipper, or whoever else is interested, . 
and the office has to carefully steer its way | to consult the weather report for farther 


between the considerations of loss occa- information, and to make frequent exam- 






sioned by delay of shipping, owing to warn- | inations of local barometers and other in = 
ings unnecessarily given, and the far more | struments, and study the local signs of the 


serious matter of damage inflicted by winds | weather. 


unannounced. When the time shall arrive that the Siv- 

fhe cautionary signals for shipping are | nal Service shall have sufficient confidenc: 
upon the coast, sea-board, or lake, and in| in its data to make more detailed display of 
view of the mariner. Each is under the) warning, affording more explicit notice of 
charge of a sergeant and assistant, whose | the expected disturbance, the signals will 


] 


aury may 






ve described as pickets of warn-| have a more elaborate reading. The : 
ing on the fringe of the country. The ob- | thorities will then determine upon a met} 


rvations trom 





the observing stations hav- | and code, and perhaps may find it desiral 
ing converged upon Washington, and the); to use objects which are not subject to 
general and special predications arrived at, | change of apparent shape according to the 
the announcements radiate from the central | position from which they are viewed. One 
othice the brain lon o¢ the wires, 01 herves, or two modes have been adopted in Europe, 






to the remotest digits upon the signal hal- | and may be noticed. 
yards, Redl’s system of cones for telegraphy was 


When, as is sometimes the ease, the signa 


particularly designed to construct the indi- 


ition is placed in the Life-saving Service | vidual portions which were associated t 


station, a farther advan-/| form a signal so that they could be read 

4 tage is gained, as the two | wherever they could be seen; not liable, 

work well together, and} like a flag, to be blown toward or away 

——= |_s«the Life-saving Service has | from the observer, so as to be illegible to 

the benetit of the wires of | him, nor liable in a ealm to hang down the 

the sister enterprise. mast, and be therefore useless. Redl’s sys- 

| The cautionary signalof | tem consists of four cones attached to a 

the United States Signal | mast, and normally in a collapsed state. 

| Service is a square red flag | Either may be spread, umbrella fashion, by 
| 


— with a black square in the | pulling on a cord, and the group shows the 
centre by day; a red light | mode of indication of the numerals from 1 
isused by night. The flags| to 0. A cone of three feet base is ordinarily 

CAUTION A! iNAI < <4 


ire of two sizes—15 X15} visible in daylight at five miles’ distance, 
feet and 8X8 feet, the | and the code may be used by means of black 
black square being one-ninth of the area of | and white flags in the absence of cones. 
the flag. The larger flag is used for 

important stations, about ten in num- \ | | | | | 

ber, and the smaller flag for the other /\ | ff AV A | 
stations. 

The stations on the Atlantie are from 

Maine to Texas, and on the lakes from 

Oswego to Duluth. The number of Bs 4 7 I © _ >? 
stations on the Atlantie proper is twen- y \ Y V V V V 
ty-four, counting Key West; andonthe 4] 92) 8) 4 5 6 7 s 9 0 
Gulf of Mexico, six, omitting Key West, 
already enumerated. The lakes have 
fifteen stations. Warning notices are also 


REDL’S CONE SYSTEM. 


The number indicated by a series of succes- 
sent by telegraph to the Canadian meteor- | sive displays is referred to in a code book 
ological service when any disturbance oc- | of some 60,000 possible messages. 
curs which is likely to affect them, and is} Admiral Fitzroy’s (English) storm signal 
distributed to the points interested. | consists of a hollow eylinder and cone, either 
The purport of the signal is this: “ A wind | of which, or both simultaneously, may be 
having a velocity of twenty-five miles an suspended from a mast or staff so as to be 
hour may shortly be expected at this place.” | visible to ships in port or in a roadstead. 
That is all that the flag professes to say; | Their positions and grouping denote the 











robable direction of the wind in 
ng storm. Thus: cone point upward 
right of the staff—northerly gale; 


» point downward to the left of the stati 


an ap 


: " ] 
outherly gale; cylinder above—expect 


erous winds from both quarters succ 
ly; uprig 


linder 


north; ré 


ht cone above cy 

erous wind « xpecte d from the 

versed cone below cy linder ous wind 
| from the south; 

It took some time 

lor witl 


al Fitzroy, but 


dange1 
expecter and so on. 

B 
storm signals 


i it 


to inspire the British 


» confidence in the 
in 186 was found 


f Admit 


in England that 


warning 


50 per cent. of the storm 

gs had proved correct, and in 1865 
that 73 per cent. had verified. In 
France, during the year 1865, seventy-one 


warn 


been 


ings were realized, and seventy-six in 
the following year ; 89 per cent. of the storms 
urred were naled the first 
r, and 94 per cent. during the second. 


which Oct in 
winte 
mentions that 
out of the storm warnings hoisted at Ham- 
burg in a given period 94 per cent. were cor- 
rect. The forecasts of 
rived in Europe more 


The North German Seewarte 


weather are de- 
irgely than in the 
United States from local observations, and 
less relatively from ol 
The extent of territory of 
the United States is peculiarly favorable in 
allowing the movements of a storm to be 
traced from point to point, and to be antic- 
ipated in regions to which it is trending. 
The United States mariner has not 


the 


he 


T 
le 
hi 


served movements at 


distant points. 


alone 


benefit of observations and deductions 


from local instruments, but also of predic- | 


tions from the head-quarters of the govern- 
ment service, derived from the tri-daily re- 
ports of all the atmospheric conditions at 
widely separated points of observation, tak- 
en at the same instant of absolute time 

observatory time at Washington. As 
storm from the Gulf or the Northwest drifts 
into the area of observation, its 
force, and extent are obtained from colla- 


tion of the data from various points, and | 


the time of its arrival at any point within 
its sweep is fore-announced with substantial 
accuracy. 

Vor. LVIIL—No. 343.—'7 


| her 
| before her thoughts the life that lay behind 


course, | 





HELEN. 


ISS LAURESTON was standing at her 
study window in brown-study. She 
lady of some forty years, 


h handsome, severe features, and a fig- 


M 


vas an elderly 
wit 
ure so straight that it seemed never to have 

rhe 
] 


some 


bent since the days of babyhocd 


its sombre tints, was han 


like tloor soft 


h dark Smyrna carpets, and its walls im- 


n, With 


id dignified its owner, its 


upon row of soberly bound 
it fire-light executed a 


iistal 


hes’ dance over the dark fore- 
the the 

was Christmas night through 

and 

ly outside. 


Miss La 


motionless figure at 


a robin’s snow was falling 
“dd the snow-flakes 


the of faint 


light, until the gathering darkness changed 
l ] her 


the giass to a mirror wh 
ghostly form answering 


| 
circie 


L¢ h showed 
nothing a tall 
looked at this form curi- 
Even as 
outer world, 
room that lay 
d to stand 


onward-coming life, and to set 


to hex oWw N 
and 


ously at first, then uneasily. 
between 


it stood her and the 


and set before le 

behind her, so it 

and the 
] 


r eyes the 


bet ween 


seeme 


her. 


It was a large, lonely house she lived 
in, with friends, 


She 


no no guests, no ¢ hrist- 
remembered another house, 
, that used to be lighted 
from top to bottom when Christmas came 
round, And on winter the 
glass used to throw back another figure be- 
girlish figure that 


was sometimes laughing, sometimes crying, 


mas cheer. 


many miles away 


dark nights 


side her own—a delicate 
sometimes merry, sometimes reproachful, 
but 
than 


her young 


> 


in all its myriad moods never other 
and innocent the of 
sister. And ll the world no 

to of its 


ce than she herself this 


loving ficure 
in a 
stranger was less likely know 
present abiding-pla 
Christmas night. 
Camilla—Milly—Milly Laureston. The 
name was'in her thoughts oftener to-night 
than it had been on her lips for twelve long 
years. bright- 
ly: the old homestead, with its quaint slop- 
ing roof, from whose highest window one 
could see the spire of the village church, 


One picture came back very 


and hear the noon bell when the day was 
still. It was on one of those still days that 
she had taken the little one from the arms 
that folded it so quietly, and carried it to 
her own room, knowing that she at ten and 
Milly at two were both alone in the world. 

Alone, except for an old uncle, who, hear- 
ing of his sister-in-law’s death, came back 
to settle himself at the homestead, and to 
| give to the two children a care more affec- 
tionate than wise during the few remaining 
| years of his life. 





o>’... 

















From tl 
He was an infirm man, withdrawn from all 
the active affairs of 
thing of the old alch 
blood; most happy when 





fe, and with some- 





ist’s spirié in his 
left undisturbed to 
his library and his laboratory. Miss Lau- 
reston remembered as if it were but vester 
day that weird room fitted up under the 
sloping eaves, with the pale blue light from 
the spiri 
mysterious bottles. The curious noises and 
explosions never terrified her as they did her 
sister. While Milly would throw her apron 
over her head, and hide in the farthest cor- 
ner of the house, she would creep up the at 





mps shining over retorts and 


ZL 


tic stairs, and, with her face pressed close to 


p 
the laboratory door, would listen in breath- 
less expectation for the next developments 
from within. One day her uncle found her 


there, and after that the mysterious room 
was made free to her, though prohibited to 
the rest of the household. She never dis 
arranged his implements or meddled with 
his dangerous reagents. No mouse could 
be quieter than she was, or more unlike a 
child. With her noiseless w: ays, her love of 
books, her dislike of eve ry thing th was 


not decorous and quiet, her hatred of 9 weak- 





ie first, Agnes was his favorite. | 


ness and demonstration, she grew into the 





old man’s life just in proportion as she grew 


farther away from her sister’s. 





was a little hoiden, ] 
ing, cryin 





¢, caressing, all in one breath. <As 
a child, she could not be trusted in the neigh- 
borhood of any thing that was breakable; 
and her pranks were as countless as they 
wert nal 9 some to her grave elder sister 
and uncle. As a maiden, she was full of 
caprice, hated gloominess, and filled the 
house with young companions after her own 
sunshiny heart. Agnes was patient with 
her, but it was the patience of a superior 
being for an inferior. Mr. Laureston was 
kind to both his nieces, but he treated Mil- 
ly as a troublesome child, Agnes as a valued 
confidante. The years that lessened the 
practical difference in the uges of the two 
girls only increased this unconscious differ- 
ence of treatment. He died when Milly was 
fifteen, and never guessed what a silent, un- 
complaining, though childish, longing for 
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Miss Laureston thought of all this, walk 
ing restlessly up and down the room, and 
struggling with the dumb pain that filled 
her heart. She knew that she had fulfiile; 
that trust conscientiously. She had at one 


l 
resolved to give Milly half the property on 
her majority, and had devoted her life t 
the fitting of her sister for the responsibk 
station she was to occupy. 

Never was a kitten more unwilling to l¢ 
trained than was Milly Laureston. Sh« 
would not study; she could not be made to 
walk sedately or to behave herself 6.5 rly 
at home or abroad. When she was scolde 
she would ery like a baby ; when uke wa 
petted, she would flush and brighten, and 
would dance 


ightened he 


some new piece of mischief 
into her eyes. Every thing fri 
from a mouse to a ghost, and grave talk 
only made her hide her face and run away. 

Agnes was strong, calm, and self-repres 


and 


<1. <A caress from her was a sign of the 
deepest emotion, and when Milly begged for 
them constantly, and told her with tears 
that she did not love her 1 


want of them, she only smiled and tried to 


vecause of thi 
have patience with her sister’s weakness 
In all this she was ignorant of the pain shi 
was giving, or of the childish heart that was 
opging so passionately to be loved in its 


;OWn Way. 


ching, pout- | 


She was ignorant of it this Christma 
night, and did not know why the look that 
used often to be on Milly’s face, like that of 
a child in pain, should haunt her so bitterly 
The lonely room, the lonely house, the lone- 
ly life, out of which that face with its shini 
hair had gone twelve years ago—these wer 
all that remained to her to-night. 

Milly had left her, had run away from 
home, leaving no clew by which to trace 
her. They afterward ascertained that she 


| Was married to a strolling actor, Paul Gess- 


ner, Whom Miss Laureston would have dis 
dained to receive among her servants—a 


| disreputable foreigner who had found his 


love was springing up in the heart of his 


younger niece with her growing womanhood. 

Agnes was at that time twenty-three, and 
considering the difference in the ages of the 
two sisters, as well as his own limited knowl- 
edge of the character of one of them, he was 





he did. Almost every thing was given over 
into the hands of Agnes. She was made 
the guardian of her young sister. A small 
sum was to belong unconditionally to Milly 


when she came of age. The remainder of 








the large estate was settled upon Agnes, 
leaving it to her judgment and generosity | 


what part of it her sister was to inherit. 


way to Milly’s heart by a handsome face 


| and a soft, caressing manner. 


Agnes took up her life again as best she 
could, sternly resolving that it should not 
be broken by the fault of another. She sold 
the old homestead, and looked around for 
another home. <A cousin who had been an 
old school friend, and who was married now, 
wrote from a distant town begging her to 


}make herhome withthem. This she would 


| not do; but feeling even in her self-isolation 
perhaps justified in leaving his property as | 


| 


some need of human friendship, she bought 
the house she now occupied, and which was 
only a short distance from her cousin’s, and 
moved there in less than a month after her 
sister’s marriage. Here she had lived for 
twelve years, and here she was growing old. 

Her cousin had two children—a boy of 
five, and a little girl younger still; but the 
baby face of the little one bore some shad- 


d 


t 
I 
; 
] 
i 
] 





sister's, 


het and she 
Harry was more of 


to 
ink from seeing it. 


resemblance 


Wy 
shrt 
favorite, and soon contrived to make him- 
lf very much at Aunt 
3 ymbre house. 

As Miss Laureston brought her thoughts 


ywn to this point, she remembered that to- 


home in Agnes’s 


morrow was Christmas, and that this young 
1 - 


gentleman probably had unlimited expecta- 
tions from her liberality on that occasion. 
Breaking away from her thoughts, she sent 
for the 
her ne¢ 
rom her 


old nurse, who had come with her to 


w home, and had never been absent 
a week at a time since her baby- 


{ 
if 
} 
i 


been done for Har- 
, and he will be 


“Nurse, has any thing 
ry? I forgot all about | 
lisappointed if he does not ge 

morrow.” 

“He won’t be disappointed, Miss Agnes,” 
k flitting 
not 
If you'll just | 
bit 


In 


something 


aid the old woman, a comical loo 
yver her rugged face 
ss he’s very unreast 


“least wise, un 
yniable, 
as to make it a more | 
cheerful for you, Pll show 
th 


have lights, so 
you some little 
es out here in the hall closet.” 
Miss Laureston rang for the lights, and 
tepped out into the hall and peered 
curiously into the dim closet i 
t] ttle things.” 
held up 
was a perfect store-room of ¢ 
all jumbled together 
Sleds, kit 
lages, diminutive fire-eng 
trumpets tive 
bright jackknives sugg 
results—playthings witl 
enough to supply a regiment of children, 
met her astonished eyes. 
she exclaimed, “ what are 
we going to do with all these things? Why, 
there will be nothing left to give him all 
the rest of his days! Kites and 
the winter! And there 


iT 
ill 


1 


en 


8 


in search of 


1e °° 1 


sne 


It 
ild’s play- 
utter 
es, hoops, balls, toy vil- 


her hands in dismay. 


! 
things, con- 
fusion. 
e a ] 

ines, picture-books, 
ire sounds, and 
estive of still direr 
1 and without name, 


sugges of d 


“Nurse, nurse,” 


hoops in 


cer- 


ie Ss 


that is 
tainly a doll and a doll’s house!” 

‘Yor Master Harry’s little sister these 
things are,” interposed the old woman. 

Miss Laureston stopped short in sudden 
confusion; she had forgotten the existence 
of the little girl. 

“To be sure,” she said, hurriedly; “you 
were quite right, nurse. I have been too 
much occupied to think about it. But Har- 
ry can not have all these things. Here are 
enough to fill a toy-shop.” 

“No, Miss Agnes; but 
haps, after you’d taken all you wanted for 
the children, you’d like to send the others 
to those Caxtons that live down near the 
village. 
and the house is just packed wifh children. 
I don’t expect they even know what Christ- 

as means.” 

For the second time Miss Laureston blush- 
ed with self-reproach. 


yes, 


HELEN. 


jmade a 


|times during the long 


I thought, per- | 


They are as poor as poor can be, | 


“What a selfish, unfeeling person I am!” 
she “My 
ants have more thought for the poor than I.” 

She turned back to the library, 
Yes, send them any thing 
you please. And put in a chicken or two 
with the other thin a 

The fire-lig and lamp-light 
made the 
the 


world. 





mentally ejaculated. very servy- 
slowly 
saying, “ nurse ; 
ht together 
very cheerful 
closed door behind her and 
t] But Miss Laureston’s thoughts 
were any thing but cheerful. 

‘A lonely ol 


olt 
herself, “ forgetting 


7 y 
LOOK as she 


room 
shut out 
1e 
l woman,” she was saying to 
every body, and forgot- 
Phat is what I shall be 
il the 
world. I 
“whether I 


mistake somewhere ? 


ten by every | 
Not 


am 


ody. 


soon. SOl better o 


r happier be- 


cause | in the wonde r,” she 


have not 
There must 
to people’s hearts, but I d 

to it; I don’t remember 


thought, contfusedly, 


be a way on’t 


know how take 


| that I ever cared to know.” 


= Did she eare how ?”? she asked herself, 
with a vague ut 


thoughts ab 


easiness growing out of her 
out her sister. She 


was not 
remembered that Milly 
Milly used to be fond of chil- 


she 


quite sure, but she 
used to care. 
dren too. Perhaps if 
little child home But at this point she 
roused herself, tried to shake off her 
fancies. What love of children had she, o1 
understanding of them, to fit her for such a 
responsibility? ‘The child would fear me,” 
she thought, drearily, “just as Milly used to. 
1 am old.” 
She walked up and down the room once 


were to take a 


and 


I must even go my ewn way til 


or twice, and at last stopped before a large 
picture that rested on an easel. It a 
beautiful engraving of the head of the An- 
vel Gabriel, by Delaroche. 


was 


The exquisite 


| outline, the wonderful meekness and purity 


of the bent head, moved her as they had 
never done The that 
encompassed it touched her life with a feel- 
ing of comfort. She returned to it several 

lonely evening, and 
] 


ares 


saintliness 


before. 


after she fell asleep, had a curious im 


| concerning it. 


She thought she was walking along a 
very rough and stony road, carrying a lit 
child in A thick darkness was 
around her, so that she continually stumbled 
and fell. As she went ame 
softly up behind, and she looked round and 
saw the Angel Gabriel by the faint light 
which shone around his head. He held in 
his hand a trumpet which he raised to his 
lips, but instead of sound blew from it light 

a broad and brilliant radiance that illu- 
mined the whole landscape. Being in her 
sleep without fear of him, she asked, “ Do 
| you light my path because I have this child 
in my arms ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “As long as you 
carry that child, you shall have light wher- 
ever you go.” 


} , 
t 


tie 


her arms. 


on some one ¢ 











ee 


aegneen et 
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After that the dream grew indistinct, and | might unloosen her tongue. The child 
ly faded away in deeper sleep. | seemed to understand this language, for she 
The next day was clear and pleasant, with laughed gleefully, and the two soon estab- 
i light snow only an inch or two deep coy- | lished a very satisfactory copartnership in 
ering the ground. About noon she remem- | mud and snow. 
bered Harry, and began to wonder wheth«e r| But by-and-by prudence suggested to 
I ould make her a Christmas call or not. | Harry that he should beat a retreat in one 
That was the precise point which Master | direction or the other, for very soon mamma 
Harry himself, perched on an old stone wall} would be sending to look for him. He 


not many rods away, was anxious to settle; | looked at his companion, and seeing what a 
for he was strictly forbidden to go to Aunt | little creature she was, a dim sense of mas- 


t 
Agnes’s house that morning, Mrs. Gaston, | culine responsibility concerning her began 
knowing his propensity to demand presents, | to enter his mind. 


having proved obdurate to his most pathet- “ Are you a-coming to visit my mamma ?” 
ic coaxings. As far as the turn in the road | he asked, doubtfully. Then a bright thought 
where the stone wall ended he might go, | popped into his head, a delightful reconcili- 
and no farther. Was ever such a Tantalus | ation of duty and interest. “You's a-going 
restriction devised before ? for there in sight | to see Aunt Agnes,” he proclaimed, decisive- 
were the very chimneys down which he 


ly. “Tl go and show you the way, ’cause 
was sure Santa Clans had swooped the] you’s too little to go alone. Mamma will 
night before. He was not quite sure that | be very glad if I doesn’t let you go alone.” 
it was not his solemn duty to go and divide The child stood still, looking at him with 
the spoils, on the principle of a law of na- | the same questioning blue eyes. 
ture superseding an artificial one; but as} “Mamma will be very glad,” repeated 
his conscience was uncomfortably active, he | Harry, with dignity, holding out his hand. 
compromised the matter by resolving to She put her little fat one into it, and he 
stay where he was—as long as the snow|led her toward the house with sparkling 
lasted. eyes. 

The snow was rapidly disappearing, but “JT will tell Aunt Agnes you’s a present 
delightful hoards of it still lurked in the cool | from Santa Claus, and then p’r’aps—p’r’aps 
crannies of the wall. While he was down | she'll say he left a present for me too.” 


on his knees busily unearthing a specially | But though the house was in sight, they 
fine deposit, two hands suddenly appeared | did not get over the road very fast; the tiny 
over the top of the wall, and a little girl | feet of Harry’s little Christmas present were 
miraculously dropped into the road at his} hardly used to walking on smooth floors; 
side. She was mufiled up in coarse wrap- | they stumbled very uncertainly through the 
pings, and came down on her feet like a|clinging mud left by the melting of the 
gigantic snow-ball. snow. He had fairly to drag her up the 
Harry stared at her a moment or two, } broad front steps at last. This accomplish- 
and then he got up and stared at the wall. | ed with some difficulty, he marched straight 
But it was a very thick and high one, far} to the library to find Aunt Agnes, still pull- 
above his head, and he could see nothing at | ing her along by the hand, and pushed open 
all; only he fancied he heard a faint rus- | the door without ceremony. 
tling, as if a snake were slipping away| Seldom had two dirtier children invaded 
mong the dead leaves on the other side. |a well-ordered room than the two who met 
When the sound died away he turned his} Miss Laureston’s astonished eyes as she 
attention to his new comrade. She was a} looked up from her book. Harry dropped 
tiny little creature, shivering with the cold, | the child’s hand and ran up to her. 
and half sobbing with fright and sleepiness. “Aunt Agnes, you said you did want a 
When Harry touched her she stopped ery- | little boy one time when I comed to see you. 


ing, and looked at him out of a pair of big | I couldn’t find any little boy, cause they all 
blue eyes. | have mammas; but I found alittle girl, and 


‘You is not as pretty as my little sister,” | she’s a Christmas present for you, auntie, 
said Harry, after a critical inspection of her | fron Santa Claus.” 
eyes, nose, and mouth. “Who's your mam-| Miss Laureston looked in bewilderment 
ma ?” he demanded, receiving no answer to | from her nephew as he calmly appropriated 
this remark. “Is you Santa Claus’s little and presented his treasure-trove to the lit- 
girl, and did he drop you here for a Christ- | tle stranger he had left standing near the 
mas present ?” | door. Such a baby as she looked, aird so 

Still no answer, but the same wondering | forlorn, standing there all alone in that 


| . . . . 
look. | great room, with both tiny hands clinging 
“It’s perlite to answer when people to a chair, and her eyes half closing from 
speaks to you, mamma says.” |sheer weariness. Something woke up in 


Finding that this hint was not taken, he | Miss Laureston’s heart that had never been 
offered to initiate her into the mystery of | there before, and she hastily crossed the 
making snow-balls, in the hope that this 


| room and lifted the child in her arms, mud- 








HELEN. 


dv dress and all. As she did so, her eyes 
rested upon the picture of the Angel Gabriel, 
aud a sudden thrill went through her at the 
The child went 
qui tly to sle epw ithout even looking to see 
who held her, and Miss Laureston studied 
to her own 


and 


remembrance of her dream. 


lose with a 


the baby face so ¢ 
curious mixture of uncertainty satis- 
faction. 

“Harry,” she said, “ 
me who this little girl is.” 

But Harry, having caught a glimpse of 
nurse in the hall, had already stolen out of 
the room, with a prophetic inkling of 
things to be revealed in that closet. 


and tell 


come here 


the 


Miss Laureston waited patiently for an 
hour, still holding the sleeping child in he 
arms, till her nephew again m: ap- 
pearance, with sundry hoops, steam-engines, 
Then 
this 


ide his 


she 


little 


and earts bouncing after him. 
repeated her inquiry: “Who is 
girl ?” 

“YT don’ know,” said Harry. ‘She 
over the wall all of a sudden; two hands 
dropped her down in the road. 
was Santa Claus.” 

When Miss Laureston came fully to un- 
cerstand the facts of Harry’s marvellous 
story, there was a commotion in the great 
right and left 
to discover the owner of the child her neph- 
ew had abducted. The stone wall, the ne igh- 
boring woods, all the country round, were 
The little 


girl wore coarse clothes, not unlike 


comed 


I guess it 


Servants were sent 


] 7 
nouse. 


searched, but all to no purpose. 
those 


of the children of poor families, and tied | 


around her neck w handkerchief of 
somewhat finer quality, having on it the 
name Camilla E. Beckwith. 

The old nurse was the first to discove1 
the ns to her 


as a 


une, and showed it 


with some hesitation, remembering the oth- 


er Camilla, who was Milly Gessner now, and 
Milly Laureston again. 

Miss Laureston just glanced at it, and 
turned away her head. 

“Take it awa 
“and ask Mr. Adams to call here as soon as 
he can make it convenient. I want to con- 
sult him about the best way of advertising 
for the child’s friends. This name will be 
of some help.” 

Mr. Adams was her lawyer; he made his 
appearance that afternoon, and was soon 
put in possession of the whole story, as far 
as any body knew it. But when she came 
to the name a sudden look of intelligence 
flashed over his face. 

“Camilla Beckwith, you said? There 
was no other mark found upon any of her 
clothing ?” 

“None that we could discover.” 

“And the clothes were coarse like those 
worn by poor people ?” 

“ All except the handkerchief, which was 
of fine quality.” 


never 


y, nurse,” she said, wearily, 
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Then I suppose that I can tell you he 
parentage, Miss Laureston; but I fear it will 


h use 


in solving the 
To 


pleasure 


not be of muc lestion 


what is to be done with her.” 


1S SUI 


prise something very like came 


this last 
but 


into the eyes of his companion at 
remark. He waited a 


gave no explanation of it, he went on: 


as she 
“You 
iinted with the fact that 
not 
time 


moment, 


doubtless are acqui 
suicides are unfortunately 
the 
the 
destitution ? 
Miss Laureston started, and 
* Are the child’s !) 
of them 
Mr. Adams the 
had ‘Yes; 


lieve to be the mothe 


unceommon 


poor at this of the year, 


among 


when cold weather causes increased 


then asked, 
Did either 


ireuts dead ? 


answered que stion as if 
the woman I 
of the child was 
tnight. Her 
the morgue, on it 
s of clothing marked 


she finished it. 
he 
found drowned in the river las 
to 
veral articl 
that 


was 


body was taken and 
were sé 


with 
She 


same name—Camilla Beckwith. 
, moreover, identitied with a woman 
who has been lurking round this neighbor- 


hood 7 


having with her a 
child like the one you describe. 


for several days, 
Doubtless 
with some notion of providing for its safety, 
she dropped it dow h beside your nephew 1h} 
the curious manner he reported before going 
away to carry out her own desperate plan.” 

“Drowned! On 
peated 
voice. 


Christmas night!’ re- 
Miss Lanreston, in a low, oppressed 
“The very night of all others that 
the world is full of happiness!” 

et If she had made hex 
poverty known, help would have been given 
her without doubt.” 

Miss silent. Aeross her 
dec orous, quiet, well-ordered life flashed the 


sad, 


was very 


Laureston was 


vision of this suffering woman, to whom no 
help was so welcome as the help that came 
from the dark river. 
if from a 
pressure of human suffering. It 
first time pain but hea 
to her. It was the first time 
whole ideal of life was proud 
ul ever felt pity for despairing 
In the midst of her confused 
thoughts a conviction crept through hex 


that this new anguish of pity, this strong 


She felt almost suffo- 
bodily of the 
the 


evel 


cated, as feeling 
vas 
any own had 
come so near 
she, whose 
strength, h: 


W eakness. 


vearning over the motherless child, was the 
first ray of the visionary light that should 
lighten her path. 

“My Helen—my Light!” she repeated, soft- 
ly, to herself, with a sudden resolve to eall 
the baby Helen, because of its beautiful 
meaning. She did not even say to herself 
that she would adopt her, so completely did 
she seem to belong to her and to no othe1 
in all the world. 

“May I not see the little girl?” asked 
Mr. Adams, breaking in upon her reflections. 
“T should like to see if she resembles her 
mother.” 
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Miss Laureston colored, hesitated, and at| This she said with as much assurance as if 
last ordered the child to be brought in. The | the name had been a fact of ten years’ stand- 
reason of her hesitation became manifest a | ing,instead of ten minutes’, in her thoughts. 
minute later. The gentleman, who was ex- “Then, little Miss Helen, will you shake 
pecting to see a little waif wrapped in coarse | hands with a new friend, who is an old friend 
clothes, or at best the cast-off garments of | of your 
charity, almost rubbed his eyes with amaze- * Of her aunt’s,” said Miss Laureston, com- 
ment when the nurse came, bringing in her} posedly. “Shake hands with the gentle- 
arms a tiny dimpled maiden arrayed in the | man, Helen.” 
whitest of white dresses, delicate sash, and As if she understood, the child stretched 
10es, and set her down by the side} out a tiny hand; but when he offered to 
of the mistress. Most wonderful of all, there | take her in his arms, she pulled away with 
was Miss Laureston herself, the strictest and | a little cooing laugh, and hid her face on 
most unbending of dignified ladies, actually | her new aunt’s shoulder. 
stooping over the child to caress its short The color tlushed all over Miss Laureston’s 
silky curls as it clung to her knees, with a |face with delight, while she pretended to 
look as if she had forgotten every one else | scold Helen for her shyness. 


‘ 
bronze s} 


Long years 
in the room but the baby whose face she | afterward, she used to say that Helen would 
had never seen till two short days ago. | never once leave her of her own free-will to 

Mr. Adams put on a resigned look, and | go to any one else all the days of her baby- 
tried to remember that he was dealing with | hood, and that she believed it would almost 
a woman. Miss Laureston presently remem- | have broken her heart if she had done so. 
bered that she was dealing with a man, and |The child was happy and contented with 


tried to give her mind to business. A sud-|many other people as long as Aunt Agnes 
den doubt chilled her whether, after all, she 


was not in the room, but when she was, no- 
was free to keep her treasure. | body would answer but this same Aunt 
‘Is it not possible that the child may | Agnes. If any body else offered to take her, 
have other friends—besides the mother?’ | she always had refuge in the same pretty 
| trick of turning her back on the suppliant, 
‘It is possible, of course. But I think | and peering out at him from behind Miss 
in that case the woman would have left it | Laureston’s head. 
with them, since she evidently did not wish| Mr. Adams was mistaken in one of his 
it to perish with herself. Besides, judging | surmises. Kind, generous Mrs. Gaston ney- 
by what we know of the mother’s history, | er troubled herself about the possible dis- 
it would hardly be a benefit to the little | position of her cousin’s money, but she did 
girl to give her over to such relatives, if | feel a little astonished, and not a little hurt, 
they exist, nor is it likely that they would | to think that her own baby girl had always 
have any desire or ability to take care of | been unnoticed, while Miss Laureston was 
her. She will be much better off in some} so ready to take this stranger to her home 
orphan asylum.” and her: heart. 
Miss Laureston looked up indignantly, But then there was Harry; he had found 
but was appeased by the twinkle in the | the mysterious way to Aunt Agnes’s heart 
lawyer’s eyes that accompanied these last a fact which nobody knew better than 
words. the young gentleman himself. Mrs. Gaston 
“No orphan asylum will ever have her,” | thought of Harry, and thought of the lone- 
she said, taking up the child, who com- | ly life her cousin had led, and she was not 
menced to tug at her bracelet. The delud-| able to keep any harsher resentment than a 
ed woman immediately took it off, and sur- | slight coldness of manner toward the tiny 
rendered the costly plaything into the baby princess who had so suddenly come to her 
hands, to be mauled as it might suit them. | kingdom. 
“She’s welcome to every thing already, | Meanwhile Miss Laureston gave herself 
I see,” remarked Mr. Adams, with another | over wholly to the strong affection that col- 
twinkle. | ored her sober, elderly life with something 
“She is welcome to every thing I have in| of the lost grace of youth. She certainly 
the world,” said Miss Laureston, with such | loved Harry, but she almost idolized Helen. 
evident sincerity that his politeness hardly The very faults of the child were beautiful 
kept him from a surprised whistle. | in her sight, and no purple and fine linen 
“Wonder what they’ll think of this over | was too costly to be lavished upon her. 
at Gaston’s,” he thought: “those two chil-| Helen soon learned to talk plainly, to run 
dren might have come in for the property | about easily, and to get into mischief more 
if this one hadn’t turned up.” Then, aloud, | easily. It took the whole corps of servants 
and with all deference, he inquired, “ What| to watch her, and there were not many 
is the name of the little lady? I presume| nooks in the dark stately house out of 
you have already had her christened.” |which her dimpled face, with its flushed 
“Not christened yet,” said Miss Laureston, | cheeks and its soft rings of shining hair, 
laughing, “but named. Her name is Helen.” | did not peep sooner or later. 


she asked, hesitatingly. 


| 
| 





HEL 


ht came Miss Laureston would 
the fire-light 
head of the Angel Gabriel, 


13) 


ftly to slee p, while 


When nig 
urry her to the library, where 
the 


shone on 


all the 
I ight of the room seemed to gath- 
nd rest tenderly upon th 
n she had laid her 

] 


y alone, st 


baby form. 
in her erib 
ill humming softly 
1 


a sudden 


he she had been 
vision came to 
and the life 


her sister’s 


3 that were gr 
ver be recalled 
n. The love 


ered upon the e] 


me 


that she show- 
= —_ 
how much 
? 


iild up st irs 
it had she showed to her young sister 
Helen’s 
face the time 
when Milly had ple aded for only one, and 
reproached her that she never 
untarily? Could she net remember 
the tears had dropped one by one 
Milly’s face when she told her, very ger 


The kisses that rained 


not remember 


were upon 


could she 


rave it vol- 
how 
over 


indeed, that she was fanciful and unreason- 
able in doubting her love because it could 
not take that childish Did 
think iildish now, when Helen’s little 
hand her lips? and did| 
the God who sent loving, chi hearts 
into the world that they should be 
left to wear themselves out with pain be- 
the 


atures ? 


form? she 


it cl 


was laid against 
ld- ike 
mean 


cause they were not schooled in self- 


contained dign 
For the second time the lesson appointed 
to her, the light that was to light her path, 
came in pain, came at the of the 
child she had named Helen, the 
her life. From that day Miss Laureston 
learned to distrust herself. Remembering 
her own childhood, it made her to 


ity of calmer n 


hands 


uneasy 


see Helen grave even for a moment, or turn- | 


ing from her play to books. It pleased her 
best when the child busiest at mis- 
chief and every corner of the dim rooms 
echoed with her laughter, so that she was 
fairly in danger of being left to grow up in 
ignorance, if Miss Laureston’s common-sense 
had not finally come to the rescue. She was 
eager that Harry should spend much of 
every day at her house, in order that Helen 
might have some one of her own age to 
play with. And when the 


was 


went round inspecting damages was an in- 
describable exasperation to the unlucky 
servant who had to restore order. 

The two children grew up inseparable in 
all their plays, having only one chronic bone 
of dispute between them—for Harry would 
not own that Helen was as pretty as his sister. 
The little lady felt herself greatly aggrieved 
at such uncomplimentary speeches, and al- 
ways retorted by leaving him to himself, and 
running away to find Aunt Agnes. Harry 


soon found wisdom to be the better part of | 


valor, and compromised his principles for his 


comfort in the 


mitting that his 


| the 


promptu plays. As she 


| whiteness 


light of | 


two had suc- | 
ceeded in devising any specially unheard- 
of prank, the cheerfulness with which she | 


EN. 


most unheroi¢ ad- 


playmate might some time 


manner by 


as pretty as Kitty, Providence 
; not til 


irs old, and 


hot 


l the young iady 
; Master Harry consid- 
limself to have arrived at years of dis- 
They had many a pitched battl 
that time, but agreed to a 
the first pl afterward. In 
ther they took the great garret for 
ions, and Laureston 


never suspected that Milly’s picture, so many 


was 


nerally 
easant 

operat 
years forgotten, was dragged out by their 
and with some diffieulty 
They 
,’ and Helen dust- 
Afterward 
and 
V lady” 
heir im- 
grew up, Helen, in 
moods, used often 


perpendicular position. 
named it “the pretty |: 
ed ff with her white dress. 


they often pret nded that i vi alive, 


Lay 


it « 


slient, swee 


was made a sharer in 


many 


her more quiet to slip 


away and sit for hours facing the portrait, 
weaving her own quaint fancies in this un- 
known presence. 

When she was fifteen, and was be 


to put on the shy, del 


innin 


' young 
nearing 
And when, 
ed this, and saw the 
and knew that the 
‘h made her able to meet 
rladly and yp acefully was the love 
» to her that Christmas night to be 
ie lig f her life, she had no words for 
the blessings that her heart poured out on 
Helen’s head, no words for the penitence and 
humility that filled her when she thought 
of her sister. These twenty-five years had 
i from Milly, and she did 
not now believe her to be alive. But witha 
longing desire for atonement, she sometimes 
tried to find her way into the hearts and 
lives of the poor. The sense that she failed 
in this was the only failure that greatly 
troubled her. For those she tried to benefit 
gave her gratitude and gladness, and even 
us 


was 


Laureston 


world ealls ok 


vomanhood, Miss 
what the 


as often now, she realiz 


1 age. 


" } 
One Ges 


passed without sig 


a distant, respectful affection, but she never 


knew how to find the way to their natural, 
spontaneous love, and they never knew how 
to show it. 

At fifty-five a nature can not be wholly 
changed, if indeed it ever can. Miss Lan- 


|reston did not understand that there were 
luses for 


all kinds of natures, and she was 
nfully trying to change her own to a mod- 
it never could have fitted. Her youth- 
ful fault had lain, not in being reserved and 
und 


‘Ise to be so too; and now she was making 


pai 


emonstrative, but in expecting every on¢ 


1¢ opposite mistake of refusing her own 


l the 


Iness 


} 
I 
»} 
I 


character any place or usefu in 
world. 
But whoever else misunderstood her, Hel- 


}en never did so, or was other than fearless 
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in the presence of the love that had shel- 
tered her from all the storms of life. It oc- 


curred to the girl one day to ask Miss Lau- 








reston about the picture in the garret, and 
why it was not hung down stairs. In all 
those fifteen years she had never put a ques- 
tion about it before, for it was so completely 
a part of her childhood that it seemed never 
to have had any other history or any name. 

Miss Laureston had forgotten the exist- 
ence of the picture, and was struck with a 
keen remorse. She at once ordered it to be 
brought down stairs and hung in a place of 
honor, at the same time giving Helen the 
outline of her sister’s story. 

It was a bright sunny day in late October 
that the picture was rehung, and the clear 
eyes of Milly Laureston looked down upon 
the home life as they had done long ago. 


] 


“H'm, yes,” said Mr. Adams, as he took in 
the suggestions of the strange story —“ yes 
I said so, certainly; but this likeness may 
be wholly accidental. And there will 1 
great difficulty in finding proof at this dis 
tance of time.” 


Miss Laureston was silent; she felt con- 
vinced that the likeness was not an acci- 
dental one. 

“Tn fact, there is only one way,” continued 
Mr. Adams—“ to put the matter into th 
hands of private detectives. And I fea 
that will be very unpleasant to you.” 

Miss Laureston winced, but gave orders 


| that it should be done immediately. 


Miss Laureston was late at breakfast that | 


morning, and Helen, while waiting for her, 
went up to the picture and stood before it 
in an idle attitude very much like that of 


the figure before her. While so gazing, and | 


having forgotten all about breakfast, she 


was startled by a sharp cry behind her, and | 
! 


looked round to see her aunt, white and 
trembling, standing in the doorway and 


looking from her to the picture in a bewil- | 


dered way that was wholly unaccountable. 


She called the girl Milly first, and then Hel- | 


en, and seemed not to know in whose pres- 
ence she stood; but when Helen would have 
hurried to her, she begged her to remain 
where she was. So she stood still, rather 
frightened, while Miss Laureston looked a 
the marvellous likeness before her. Line 


the pictured face were exactly the same, 
The ages, too, were nearly alike, and no 
stranger would have doubted that the young 
girl standing in front of it was the original 
of the portrait. 

Miss Laureston was so shaken that she 
was unable to think or reason, but she knew 
in her inmost heart that such a likeness 
could not be accidental. If Helen was not 
Milly’s child, she must be in some way re- 
lated to the family, and have drawn her face 
from the same distant ancestor who had 
bequeathed it to Milly Laureston. It was 
hours before she recovered her calmness, 
and then her first step was to send for the 


The next month passed like a dream. 
Her feeling of the unreality of all that sur- 
rounded her, her dread of yielding up Helen 
to another, waged incessant war with her 
love for her sister. At times she almost 
dreaded to find Mily, because she might 
have a better right than herself to the love 
of her treasure ; at other times she bitterly 
reproached herself with selfishness and hard- 
ness; at all times she was conscious that 
something, some revolutionary change in 
her life, was coming to meet her with steady 
tread, and she could neither evade nor re- 
sist it. 

At last, one frosty night, a little, dark, 
alert man, with eyes like an eagle’s, pre- 
sented himself at her door, and she knew 
that he was a detective, and that he had 
come with news. It was very quickly told, 
the story that she had been dreading so long. 


| Mrs. Camilla Beckwith was alive, and was 


| now residing in a town about eighty miles 
for line, feature for feature, Helen’s face and | 


lawyer. To him she showed the likeness, | 


and to him she committed the charge of 
making every possible search for the rela- 
tives or friends of the woman, supposed to 


be Helen’s mother, who had died in so sad a | 


way. She also recalled to his memory the 
fact that the name on the handkerchief—Ca- 
milla—was the same as her sister’s, and that 
the article was of different quality from the 
rest of the child’s clothing. 


| 


“You told me, too, that the woman was | 


dark, and in feature wholly unlike Helen, 
did you not ?” she added. 


| 
| 


distant. Previous to her second marriage 
she had been a Mrs.Gessner. Her husband 
had died in the tenth year of their married 
life, leaving her with no children and in ex- 
treme poverty. Afterward she had married 
Mr. Beckwith, who had befriended her in 
her poverty, and who was a gentleman near- 
ly twice her own age, of good means and 
standing. By himshe had one child, which, 
before it was two years old, had been stolen 
from her by a sister of her former husband, 
who had always been violently jealous of 
the second marriage, and was believed to 
have been insane. At the same time her 
husband fell ill with his last sickness, and 
in the sorrow and confusion of his death 
speedy search could not at once be made for 
the child. It was afterward ascertained 
that the woman had drowned herself, and 
they never doubted that the little girl per- 
ished with her, knowing the hatred she had 
borne to the child’s father. The one passion 
of her life had been her handsome, dissolute 
brother Paul, and after his death she had 


| set herself bitterly against the marriage of 
| his widow with any other man. Mrs. Beck- 


with, the detective added, had been sick for 
a long time, but finally recovered, and was 


| now leading a quiet, retired life, greatly re- 








spected and beloved by the whole neig 
] 


DO 


h- | 
rhood. | 
Such, in substance, was the detective’s 
tory; and if he knew more than this, if he 
before her first 
hild Miss Helen 
was, he gave 


Miss 


is 
knew Mrs. Gessner’s name 
marriage, or guessed whose « 
wureston Ir¢ 
Alter 
and thou 
to her duty WV 
at once to her sister, and take Hele 
her. But that Milly, little Mill: 


the willful child, s 


Li ally no sien of it. 


Laure 


vewilderment. 


his departu 


rit in sore 


ston 


\ 


Not 


I sat 
l 


, for that was cl 


ar; 


as to go 
o n with 
, the baby, 
hould have gone through 
1 experience, while her older sister 
tful 


rin the old qu 


such al 
was watching one un¢ add it- 
an the 
ier 
married, 


‘vel year 


iet house, seem- 
She had been 
of 


ber ave- 


a thing incredible. 
she had had a child 
own, and had tried all the depths of 
and and perhaps also its | 
streneth, for did not the 
she was greatly beloved ai 


ment anguish, 
strange 


that * 


ed by all who knew her?” 


man say 


the words repeated themselves over 
Miss Lat 
sed to ] 


ireston’s brain that night, and 
1:armonize with any of her rec- 

ms of that lost Milly, 
had been always the weak one, to be 
d protected! And yet the weak 
ness of the one had gone out to battle with 


+ =, a tla 
at sister, Little 


cht an 


many sorrows, while the strength of the 
other had been left to lear 


in safety the lessons of life. 


silence and 


pain at the thought that any one else 
a claim upon Helen. 

But morning came, and with it the need 
of action. She told Helen as gently : 
sible the story of her life and this late dis- 
covery of her mother. It comforted] 
a little when the child clu 


e 


iS pos- 


ier not 


unknown mother, who was to her only a 
dream. 

In order to reach the town where Milly 
lived they'had to leave home by an early 
train and travel all day. Miss Laureston 
held Helen’s hand fast in hers when the 
train rolled into the station after that silent 
journey. In her had neg 
lected to find out from the detective exact- 
Jy where Mrs. Beckwith lived, and though 
she knew the stree 


house. 


confusion she 


It was a quiet country town, so peaceful 
under the last light of the setting sun that 
the trouble unconsciously slipped from her 
heart as they walked together up the elm- 
bordered street. But she still kept Helen’s 
hand in hers, and did not let it go even 


when they saw the name they had come to | 


find, and turned up into the shady street 
where Milly lived. 


“Now we must ask where Mrs. Beckwith | 


lives, auntie,” said Helen, 
bling in spite of her. 


her voice trem- 


sp “These seem to be 


spi 


HEL 


her | « 


hoarsely, not to disturb the boy. 
1 her bewil- 
derment Miss Laureston almost forgot her 


had | 


there,” crossing 


r to her and re- | 
fused to leave her even for the sake of the | 


t, she did not know the |} 
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houses of poor people along here. Shall we 
ro further on ?” 
“Stop here, Helen,” said Miss Laureston, 


rly. as other 


stop at one of them, or ¢ 


“They will not noti 
. 1» 

peopie we uld. 
q >, 


! ‘ 
I “a 


» they went irest house, 
ced 
it smoking a pipe at the 
door if he knew where Mrs. Beckwith lived. 
“Mrs. Beckwith?” repeated the man, 
“do Lki Mrs 
Just you step in here, mistress, 
Miss Laureston hesitated; b 
noticed the hat sl 


that shone over the 


very humble rough- 


king man who s 
sLOW- 


lives? 


. Beckwith 
a minute.” 
it Helen had 


ly ow where 
1c? le 

rloy » man’s 

id drew her on. 

le the rude door, the 

rt of curtain which was the 


betw lan inner 


stolid fac 
When 


lit 
man lifted a s 


all 


tlie y were ins 


uly separation een that and 
room. 

“Just you 
and followi 
a little boy, ; 
i0f have been more than seven years old, 
a low bed. His 


ng at some flowe1 


sy . 
lool stress,” he said, 


< here, mi 
gy his n 


again 3 $s motions, they saw 
deformed, who could 


lying less hand was 
scattered 
nitrast with 
Madonna looked 
1e suffering child. 


\ on rest 


grasp 


on his breast, and, in stran 


the poor house, 
down upon tl 


a lovely 


The man’s hand shook a little as he grasp- 
ed the “Tt’s all her the 
posies and the other things,” he whispered 
“Me and 


it she’s sat 


eurtain. doings 


can’t t nights thi: 
here when the boy were wild wi’ the pain; 
an’ the vod for him 
to look holy up 
looked up at 


wife count the 
saints knew it were : 
at her face the 


himself as he 


is we 
as face 
the Madonna. 

“Do you mean s. Beckwith?” askec 
Helen, for her aunt did not speak. 

‘Sure, who else could I mean? 
not her here the 
round. The widow Reilly, that’s 1 
| knows it too, for her boy and girl ran wild 
| till Mrs. Beckwith found them, and just 
dressed them up and sent them off to school, 
in all the town, if 
trouble comes in at the door, that the dear 
lady doesn’t follow hard after. Does I know 
Mrs. Beckwith? Our Lady up tl 
her, if I don with another 
| pic ture. 

“ There, there, the mistress only wants to 
know Mrs. Beckwith inter- 
| posed his wife, soothingly. 

The man dropped the curtain and turned 
muttering to himself, while she 
followed them to the door and told them 
| how far to go and what houses they must 
| pass before they came to Mrs. Beckwith’ 
They had no trouble in finding it; it was 

quiet house, deeply set among the 

trees. They waited a few minutes in the 
dim parlor, and a lady came softly in 
|through the door. A lady with silvered 


hair, in a silver-gray dress, with the sober- 


} 
A 


There’ 
yuntry 


ext door, 


Ss 


like in whole « 


There’s never a house 


ere knows 
look at ne 
ie 


1 . liy 
where i1lVé 


away, still 
Ss. 


a 
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ness of age lightly resting on her like a 
blessing. Could that be the child Milly? 
Miss Laureston stood in silence before her, 
while Mrs. Beckwith looked from the young 


girl to the elderly white-haired lady who | 
l 


ield her hand so closely 


Vith their youth far behind them, and 
twenty-five years crowding in between 
rnes and Milly Laureston were face 

‘ And the calm strength of 

1e one bowed down before the patient hu- 
xr. ‘Beloved and respect- 

ed by ali!” It was so, indeed; toil and poy- 
erty and pain had borne witness to it. The 
child’s weakness had grown into the wom- 
an’s strength, the child’s folly to the wom- 


an’s wisdom. “ Milly, Milly,” whispered Ag- 


nes, and felt her sister’s arms round her neck | 


before the words left her lips. 


| 


Miss Laureston and Helen staid with her 
for several weeks, and when they went 
home, she went with them. In that time 
something of the strangeness which sepa- 
rated them had worn away. The old house 


|received them back to itself, and the pic- 


| ture of the Angel Gabriel watched over its 


happy Christmas as it had watched over 
the lonely one fifteen years ago. On dark 
nights, when the fire-light shone brightly, 
the window again threw back the figures 
of the two sisters, the one white-haired, the 
other gray-haired, both going down to old 


|age peacefully, while that young and be- 


loved life climbed the morning slopes be- 
side them. 

Harry was away at college now, and now 
and then looked at Helen’s picture as if he 
might some time come to think it prettier 


Only one prayer had Milly—to be forgiven | than any other face in the world; but be- 
for the wrong she did in leaving her sister; | fore that time came, his child-sister had 


] 


| 


only one feeling, when the long story was | fallen asleep with the immortal beauty on 
told and her lost child given back to her—a | 


her face, and left to Harry and Helen only 


gratitude and blessing for her sister that all| a dear memory sacred forever from all ri- 
| 


tik 


loving words and caresses failed to make} valry of earthly loveliness. 


known. 

Yet even with Milly’s hands clasping hers, 
Miss Laureston’s eyes wandered constantly 
to Helen, and all her thoughts were trem- 
bling round the fear that Milly would take 
Helen away from her. 

“You will come and live with me now, 
Milly, will you not ?” she asked at last, put- 


YRIME AND TRAMPS. 
FENHOSE who seek to check crime, to make 
life and property safe, and to secure the 


| Tule of good morals, must study with care 


| 


ting the que stion with intense dread; for if 


her sister said No, would it not be natural 
that she should expect her daughter to stay 
with her? 

Mrs. Beckwith looked up and saw two 
anxious faces—the sister’s she had left, and 
the daughter’s she had never known—wait- 
ing for her answer; saw and understood 
that they were more to each other than she 
could be to either of them. Her lips quiv- 


| 


ered a little as she asked, wistfully, “ Are | 
you afraid I shall want to take your little | 


girl away from you? I will go with you, 
Agnes, any where that you wish. I was 
wrong when I would not stay with you be- 
fore, and now I will try to make up for it.” 


She raised her face to kiss her sister, 
the very same humble way that she used to 


a little of the love that must go out before 
love of others can come in. 

But she never understood in all her life 
the simple self-sacrifice with which Milly 


the causes of the lower grades of offenses. 
They are the most frequent, most hurtful 
from their numbers, and the most difficult 
to control. Vagrancy, petty thefts, and dis- 
orders lead to murders, arson, and robbery. 
When crime reaches these proportions an 
aroused community usually searches out and 
punishes the offenders. For this class of 
criminals our laws are well enough, and are 
fairly enforced. The great trouble is to 
work out some system which shall check 
the course of those who are entering upon 
lives of disorderly and criminal aspects, and 
who have been guilty of petty breaches of 
the law. To do this we must rely in the 
first place upon the exercise of our religious, 
moral, and social duties; and in the next 
place upon the laws we frame to punish this 


class of wrong-doers. 
sober, middle-aged lady that she was, in| 


I shall only speak at this time of the 


| laws of our State—what they are, and what 
do in her childhood, and Agnes understood | 


gave her child over to the sister whose life | 


was in her, and consented to go to the home 
where she would take only a second place, 
as in the days of her girlhood, and could be 
first in the heart neither of sister nor child. 
Milly only said to herself how natural it 
was that they should love each other best, 
and took the pain into her own heart rath- 
er than throw a shadow of it upon them. 


they should be. A class of mep known as 
“tramps” has suddenly sprung up in great 
numbers, and we are at a loss in what way 
to deal with them. We feel that they are 
a great and growing danger. They make 
life and property unsafe in parts of our coun- 
try which have heretofore been free from 
such evils. Not only our towns, but the sol- 
itary homes of our farmers are annoyed by 
these visitors, who mean to live upon the 
community either by beggary ortheft. This 
dangerous class not only increases in num- 
ber, but it is rapidly gaining a kind of or- 
ganization, and is growing into a system of 





CRIME AND TRAMPS. 


They crowd to every scene of 
tly add to the 
They have 
systems of communication and intercourse, 
vhich 


brigandage. 
disorde r or disaster, and grea 
difficulties of enforcing laws. 


vh are made more pe rfect each year. 
What is the 
What has called it into existence as an or- 


and social 


origin of this class of men? 


anized 


body hostile to industry 
order? Not alone the state of our country, 
there is at this time a of 
usiness distress, yet it that 
these men could easily earn with a little la- 
bor the 


ip by beggary and theft. 


for while measure 


is still true 
food and clothes which they pick 
It will be found 
that they are the outgrowth of those very 
laws to which we look for protectic n. 

Crime should be punished with certainty, 
and in a way that will men 
from its commission, that will degrade them 
, and that will tend to 
All will agree to these 
rules, but our practice violates each 
them. 

In Delaware the whipping-post is 
We are shocked at its brutal aspects, 
and charge upon the people of that State 
that they cherish a relic of barbarism. We 
then complacently shut our eyes to the evils 
While the laws of 
, it is still true that our 
brutal, more hurtful 
health and morals of wrong-doers; 


make shrink 
as little as possible 
make them better. 


one 


use. 


of our own laws. Dela- 
ware are offensive 
way to the 
far 


from checking crime, it nourishes vice, and 


is 


more 


so 


teaches the arts by which bad men can prey 
upon tl] Let us compare the two 
systems as to their physical effects, and we 
shall find that while one is bad, the other is 
worse. The sharp pain of the lash and its 
upon the body of a man shock us. 


ie public. 


marks 
These are always seen and felt by t 
stander 
ment. This is a safeguard against brutal 
ity. Harm to the health rarely follows this | 
kind of punishment; and its advocates claim, 

with some force, that every substitute which 


ne by- 


and tend to check excessive punish- 
] 


is less revolting has always proved to be 
more hurtful, because it does not in its as- 
pects give warning of lasting or fatal re- 
sults. 

Without running through the list of these, 
let us look at ourjails. For weeks or months 
men shut up in them are cut off from fresh 
air or exercise, in almost every case living 
in a way that not only breeds diseases hurt- 
ful to them, but in many cases sowing the 
seeds of pestilences which Have swept vast 
numbers of innocent into their 
graves. Jail fevers are frequently noted in 
the histories of England when the modes of 
life of its people favored the spread of epi- 
demics. We do not know how often these 
give birth to pestilences which are carried 
into the families of the discharged convicts, 
or into the homes of all classes of our citi- 
zens in the clothing of the vagrant tramp 
made virulent by his unclean mode of life. 


persons 


107 


the 


If we 


nishmen 


look at mere physical effects of 
lash is less repulsive than 


There i an 
air 


t, the 


‘1 ‘ ‘ y . ] ] 
diseases, alter-evil Tfol- 


x the vile and the pestilential life 

Those who come « 
time lo any 
“ation 


ike d 


have before been sobe 


mut of them 
to « onest work, 
stimulants, 
and jails will m runkards of those who 
It 


the whip that it is far less 


rmen. is to be said 


of the use of lan- 
han any other pun- 
upon the 
, and that, too, in a 
0 hold back the hand that 

used in its place by 


life and health t 
ishment. Its 


where 


rerous t 


etiects are suriace, 


they can be seen 


thos imnorant of the 
body hs pr 
health, and intellect. 


] 


LOCK 


tructure of the human 
be i to life, 


rhe darkness of cells, 


is ved to njuri 


rus 


the s 


positi 


8 from streams of water, painful 
d the list 
caused the terrible 


ons, al whole of substitutes 
results. I 
almen will agree with this state- 
i man who sutlfers from the lash 
goes from his punishment with a sense of 
Hie 18 
in crime, nor 


hardened 


most 
k medic 
The 

the evils which follow wrong-doing 
t any new devices 


mac shameless or as as the 


as 


poor wret¢ h who is kept for months in the 


Spares . 
crowded school-room of vice, where the 


tid he 


mor- 


atmosphere 1s air he 


as t 


with whom alone 
] ed 


offenders of all grades 


he can talk, and 
1e is for into close contact 
s, are 
from the timorous young who have 
ier first 


the old and ] 


of his deeds. 


steps in wrong-doing to 


ardened offender who boasts 
During 


pt caged up they are gazed 


the whole time they 
at 
irious, and 
they are 


self-defense to become shameless, 


are thus ke 
through the prison bars by the « 


l 
the ll 


seotied at by unfeeling, ti 
forced 


and ta 
whi 


1 


ht to hurl back the words of scorn 
ire prompted by the evil passions of 
hate and. vengeance which their positions 
i Yet in the face of 
truths we speak of our laws and of 


excite in their minds. 


s our reliances for checking crime 


our jails a g 
and reforming offenders. 
that he 


valls is le 


Will any one say 
who comes out from these prison 
less degraded in his 
of the publie, less | 
the man who has un 
short pain of the lash? 


own eyes or 
1ardened in vice, 
lergone the sharp 
The real evil of 
: whipping-post is not the harm done to 
riminal, but to the lookers-on. 
‘re is another rule which we all see 
1 must be followed if we are to prevent 
of a kind 
Is that true of our 
when men first 
But more than half 
to them care but lit- 
tle for the shame, and many of them look 
to them as places of shelter from want, as 
homes where they can get food and warmth. 


ts punishments must be 

h men 

In 

fall into vicious ways. 


of those 


shrink from. 


some ca { 18S, 


Ses 1 


who are sent 
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ad of the jail is usually felt but 
lash is felt e 
that his conduet 
him under its sharp stings. But 
nend the wh ppu y- 
that we 
lans for punishment. 

but I w 


comparing 


of the very 


in sees 


not t 


» con 


show have something 


I pro- 
test against th systems, ish to 


them 


in the 


make ele 

with acts 

name of humanity. 
While Governor of this State I le 

that the suffering 

not 

When I look over our pena 


we cry 


out 
irned 
fell 
the offender, but upon his family. 


l laws, their titles, 


for crime, as a rule, 


upon 
i 


sad. between their lines, ** Act 


hildren of those who vio 


s constantly appealed 
to to pal lon convicts for these rea 


by the wives of those 
} } 
i i 


some ¢ 
nade the complaints upon which the wrong- 
When this was told to 


them, their answer was, that while that 


ises 
doer was convicted. 


true, yet when the husbands were in jail, 
where they were fed and warmed, their wives 
and children were left to starve and freeze 
‘ of support. 


There is no perfect way of 


of dealing with 
crime, but there is no worse way than the 
system of thisState. Some years age a lead- 
ing lawyer of New York travelled through 
Egypt. He andering 
tribe of the desert, and, among other things, 


1 


he 


met the chief of a w 
told this wild ruler of our laws, and the 
dealt He 
with astonishment, and for the first time he 
himself was struck their absurdities. 
After his return he used to say that he was 
so thoror 


with crime. was heard 


ways we 
with 


neve 


J ehly ashamed of his country 
} 
\i 


as when he was telling his simple-minded 
auditor what laws we had upon these sub- 
jects, and how they were enforced. 

While we may not frame perfect systems, 
much can be done to make a better state of 
things—to simplify justice and to break up 
the tendency to disorderly conduct and to 
vagrancy. 


marked 


We can not hope to make any 
improvement in our jails. cl 
county must have one, and its population 
will determine the character of its place of 
confinement, Those in charge of them will 
be frequently changed, and save in the large 
cities the number and character of the 
mates will not admit of classification, ete. 


allow our judges to impose punishments 
other than sending the offenders to these 
common schools of vice. 

As nothing can be worse than our present 
laws, there can be no harm in trying new 


plans. We must have jails, as there are 
cases when the safety of society makes it 

But, as a rule, 
used which will 
Our laws only al- 


low two punishments to be inflicted for mi- 


iecessary to lock men up. 
other un be 
check, not teach, crime. 


restraints ci 


in- | 
| have no right to vote at any election. 
The first change should be one that will | 


nor offenses—fines or imprisonment—and 
these must be imposed without regard 
age, sex, condition, or circumstances. Th 
law these, it matters not what 
moral or material mischief they may do. 
As a rule, fines inflict 
and friends, while jails are a gateway to a 
of which to the 
State-prisons. For these no pun 
inflicted until the 
into hardened 


Lo 


demands 


tress on families 


course wickedness leads 
reasous 
ishments are offenders 


have grown criminals who 
excite no sympathy. There is no power to 
deal in a right way with the first step in 
crime, with acts of mingled error and wrong 
doing. It has been my duty to look into a 
creat number of such cases, and I have give: 
much thought and study to our statutes 
with regard to them. Next to moral 
rious influences, we must rely upon the 
isdom of our laws with regard to youthful 
offenders. It is comparatively an easy mi 
ter to deal with g 
The first step toward reform is to give 
magistrates a right, within certain limits, 
to direct such punishments as they shall 
are best fitted to reform wrong-doers. 
They have all the facts before them, and 
best know what is just and right in each 
‘bis will not give them undue pow- 
ers, but it will take away pretexts for not 
doing their duty. Now they must fine, o1 
imprison, or discharge. In many cases ei- 
ther of these unsuitable, and 


many wrong-doers go free, for to enforce 


and 


ut- 


rave crimes. 


see 


case, 


courses is 
law would only make things worse. 

This stste of things is full of evil. If 
magistrates could bind them out to do 
work, or direct the minors to be chastised 
by parents or guardians or suitable per- 
sons, many would be saved from the moral 
leprosy which infects our jails. Such or 
like punishments would be inflicted, and 
there would be no excuse for letting offend- 


| ers escape. 


Magistrates should have in addition to 
their present powers the same right of con- 
trol over vagrants, disorderly persons, and 
habitual offenders which parents or guard- 
ians have their children wards. 
The fact that they belong to these classes 
should be judicially decided after a certain 
number of convictions. When they are 
thus enrolled in these classes, they should 
As 
laws now stand, notorious offenders 
who do no honest work, who can only live 
in immoral ways, are held to be innocent 
persons, when they are arrested, until the 
formal, technical, ard sometimes expensive 
proofs are furnished that they are guilty 
of practices which there is a moral certain- 
ty they indulge in. This is right when they 
are accused of grave crimes. But there is 
no hardship in putting such persons into 
that state of wardship in which the law 
places all persons who are under the age 


over or 


our 
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f twenty-one ye: who are afflicted | re 


irs, or 
ifs, OF 


ith disordered minds. Should disorderly 


orals be more leniently dealt with 
sordered intellects ? 
There 


power 


is no danger in giving magi 
over habitual offenders 

s and guardians have over mi 
of making them work, of bi 


and of locking them up; and, 


of children, having them cha 


to jails. 


js There is 


‘that this punishment will 
n or too harshly. It 
lied, but should not 


han sent 


oft 
PI 
it would give { 
much to put an end to the bra 


bovs whiel 


magist te at control, and 


ld do 
vado { nd sw agger of disorder] 
ire so much admired by their weak 
ful companions. 


It is a great crime to send y 
to those pest-house 3s of vice 
While our 


do not 


It is sheer cant 


fenders 
] 


reformatories do mut 
check the first 


which cries 


jails. 
} 


good, they steps in 


wrong- 
young boy s from vice by 


strates in the 


out against saving 
the action of ma 
that the teacher saves his pupil, or t 


Same WV 


guardian the ward under his care. 

We need laws which will cl 
than those which will punish 
No man in his brutal rage wi | 
helpless wife when he knows that his guilty 
act will what 


should be done to him. 


the magistrate 
Is it not time that 


the State should cease to educate 


suggest to 


men in 

crime; should cease to foster di rand 

vagrancy, and to send out armies of tr 

to make country life and property 

These evils can in a good degree be 

ed if we will change our laws and 

magistrates the power and discret 

ought to have. 

only check crime, but le 

trouble of administering or 

rid of these the towns are in the habit 

pushing off vagrants and disorderly per- 
ach other, and they thus set in 

motion the army of tramps. If each town 

had a cheap lock-up where such men could 

1 made for a few days to do som 


By doing this wes 
the 


justice. 


ssen 


sons upon 


be sent an 
iseful work, such 
should soon be freed from a dangerous and 
growing class of wanderers. 
Broken stone is always nee 
in the country, and the supply thus gained 
would do much toward paying the cost of 
this branch of administration. What Ihave 
suggested may not be wise. But one thing is 
clear: the evils of which I have spoken will 
crow mere serious until we get rid of tech- 
nical rules and ideas, which we cling to 
only because custom has made them valua- 


as breaking stone, we 


} 


} . 
t roads 


d for 


ble in our eyes, and blinded us to the fact 
that they make rather than check vice. 
Those who have charge of revising our 


statutes urge some valuable changes with 


rard to felor 


14 PERCE. 


‘hey would have t 
icted more than 

” who shall at 

supervision of the 

But it is 

» offenders the 

the 

s to wait until they 

This su- 

used to 

but it 


be adopted to check and reform 


outset of 


criminals. 
merely be 
1 


rns of old offend 


ke not 


i } 
aes] ers, 


rous class of disorderly pet 
the me 
m, the burglaries, and oth- 


s which make life and prop- 


i who commit the 


rood God gi 


orn to save 


mountains could not sh 

» snowy heights revealed hi 
friends would not aid 

goal was far away; 

rdened by his weak and wounded, 
ed and harried and surrounded, 
eftain of the Northland, like a lion, stood 


From the freedom that he sought for, 
From the dear land that he fought for, 
He is riven by a nation that has spurned its plighted 
word; 
By the Christians who have given 
To the heathen—gracious Heaven !— 
With the one hand theft and fz od, with the 
other ball and sword. 
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MACLEOD 
CHAPTER XL 


WHNIS long and terrible night: will it nev- 
erend? Or will not life itself go out, 


and let the sufferer have rest? The slow 
and sleepless hours toil through the dark- 





ness: and there is a ticking of a clock in 
the hushed room; and this agony of pain 
still throbbing and throbbing in the break- 


ing heart. And then, as the 





shows gray in the windows, 
of despair follows him even into the wan 
realms of sleep, and there are wild visions 
rising before the sick brain. Strange vis- 
ions these are; the confused and seething 
If 
and 


phantasmagoria of a shattered life ; himse 


regarding himself as another figi 





beginning to pity this poor wretch who is 
not permitted to die. “Poor wretch! poor 
wretch!” he says to himself. “Did th »y 


use to call you Macleod; and what is it 
that has brought you to this?” 
* . . " , * 
See now! He lays his head down on the | 





warm heather, 
day; and the seas are al 


this beautiful summer 
bine around him, 
and the sun is shining on the white s.nds 


of Iona. Far below, the men are sin 





sing 
“Fhir a bhata” and the sea-birds a ly 
calling. But suddenly there is a h in 
his brain; and the day grows blacl yan 


adder has stung him! it is Righinn—the 





ss—the Queen of Snakes. Oh, why 
does she laugh, and look at him so with 
that clear, cruel look? He would rather 
not go into thi 
less-eyed creatures are lying in their awful 


sleep. Why does she laugh? 


still house where the lid- 





Is it a mat- 
ter for laughing that a man should be stung 
1d 


by an adder, and all his life grow black 





around him? For it is then that they put | 
him in a grave; and she—she stands with | 


her foot on it! There is moonlight around, 
and the jackdaws are wheeling overhead; 
our voices sound hollow in these dark ruins. 
But you can hear this, sweetheart: shall I 
whisper if to you? “ You are standing on 
the qrave of Vacleod.” 


* » * + _ * 


Lo! the grave opens! Why, Hamish, it | 


was no grave at all, but only the long win- 
ter; and now we are all looking at a strange 
thing away in the south, for who ever saw 
all the beautiful flags before that are 
fluttering there in the summer wind? O 
sweetheart! your hand—give me your small, 
warm, white hand. See! we will go up the 
steep path by the rocks; and here is the 
small white house; and have you never seen 
so great a telescope before? And is it all 
a haze of heat over the sea, or can you make 
out the quivering phantom of the light- 


OF DARE. 


house—the small gray thing out at the 
edge of the world? Look! they are sig- 
naling now; they know you are here: come 
out, quick! to the great white boards, and 
we will send them over a message, and you 
will see that they will send back a thousand 
welcomes to the young bride. Our ways 
are poor; we have no satin bowers to show 
you, as the old songs say; but do you know 
who are coming to wait on you? The bean- 
tiful women out of the old songs are coming 
to be your handmaidens—I have asked them 

Isaw them in many dreams—I spoke 


Ve} 


tly to them—and they are coming. Do you 


see them ? 


There is the bonnie Lizzie Lind- 
say, who kilted her coats 0’ green satin to be 
off with young Maedonald; and Burd Helen 

—she will come to you pale and. beautiful ; 
and proud Lady Maisry that was burned for 
her true love’s sake; and Mary Scott of Yar 
row that set all men’s hearts aflame. See, 
they will take you by the hand. They 

|are the Queen’s Maries. There is no other 
| grandeur at Castle Dare. 





Is this Macleod? They used to say that 
Macleod was aman! They used to say he 
| had not much fear of any thing. But this 
is only a poor trembling boy—a coward 
trembling at every thing, and going away 


1 | to London with a lie on his lips. And they 


know how Sholto Macleod died, and how 
Roderick Macleod died, and Ronald, and 
Dunean the Fair-haired, and Hector; but 
the last of them—this poor wretch—what 
| will they say of him? ‘Oh, he died for the 
|love of a woman!” She struck him in the 
| heart, and he could not strike back, for she 
}was a woman. Ah, but if it was a man, 
now! They say the Macleods are all be- 
jcome sheep, and their courage has gone, 
and if they were to grasp even a Rose Leaf 
they could not crush it. It is dangerous to 
|say that; do not trust to it. Oh,.is it you, 
you poor fool in the newspaper, who are 
whirling along behind the boat? Does the 
swivel work? Are the sharks after you? 
Do you hear them behind you, cleaving the 
water? The men of Dubh Artach will havea 
| good laugh when we whisk you past. What! 
you beg for merey ?—come out, then, you 
| poor devil! Here is a tarpaulin for you. 
| Give him a glass of whiskey, John Cameron. 
| And so you know about theatres; and per- 
| haps you have ambition too; and there is 
| nothing in the world so fine as people clap- 
| ping their hands? But you-—even you—if 
| lL were to take you over in the dark, and the 
storm came on: you would not think that I 
| thrust you aside to look after myself? You 
are a stranger; you are helpless in boats: 
do you think I would thrust you aside? It 
was not fair—oh, it was not fair: if she 


| 





ye a 
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shed to kill my heart, there were otl 
than that. Why, 
w that I got t 
the and you think 
drown! If we were 


Water ; 


, do you know what I sh 
laugh, and say, “Swe 
“we were not to be toget 


} 
; 


th, and that 


in dea 

slow, sad soun 
crave is on the lone] 
» lef the island 


“wy 


fant 


hart ti tn |] 
8h ine to f a 


iat! That 
isery 1S Ovel and there 


his is the sound of the se: 


ove! the He« ‘ 
n the Or is it Donal 
back to the 
ids bent: 
pl And how Wi 


“Comhadh na Clon 


wind « 


oming 


roc ks. 


Ss 


LO-nls 


1 de: 

Children. 
is no matter now; 
there 


IS Over: 


waves. But you, Do 
Put down your pi 


remember the English 


pes, : 


Do vou lad 
here in the summer-time ; and yow 


vere too loud for her, and were taken 
She is coming again. She will try 
her foot on my grave. But you will 


‘her coming, Donald; and you will 
ly to Hamish; and Hamish w 
end her back. 


Donald; she 


co miel 
go quick 


down to the shore, and s 


are only a boy, would not hee 
and the the castle are 
G e, and would give her fair words; 
Hamish is not afraid of her; 
her back—she shall not put her foot on my 


pair 


you; ladies at 
ntl 


1. 
he Whi arive 


grave; for my heart can bear no more 


+ 


And are you going away 
Leaf. 


smooth 


Rose Leaf 
are you sailing away from me on 
the south? I put out 
my hand to you; but you are afraid of the 
hard hands of the northern people, and you 
shrink from me. Do you think we would 
harm you, then, that you tremble so? The 
savage days are gone; come—we will show 
you the beautiful islands in the 
time ; and you will take high courage, and 
become yourself a Macleod ; 


waters to 


and all the peo- 
ple will be proud to hear of Fionaghal the 
Fair Stranger who has come to make her 
home among us. Oh, our hands are gentle 
enough when it is a Rose Leaf they have to 
touch. There was blood on them in the old 
days; we have washed it off now : see—this 
beautiful red rose you have given me is not 


summer- | 


afraid 


ank a cup of 
1e rain, 
athe ail 
] 
areams 


’ 
COMMON piace 
the 


I 


hot, 


LOW 


i emet have rrown old. 
Ovilvie hesitated for a second or two; and 
then he said, veh l 
“Well, Macl 
ap, but l ! it 1s too bad 
And again and thought of 


to you, as your friend, just within 


men 


writing 
the last 


self tl 


week or 893 al hen I said to my- 
to 


at ] aring came any 


wood. Ross’s 
There is no 
And 


the story was 


nonsense about when 


understand 


Miss White know 


i to be a friend of hers, and that 


she 
that she con- 


you know how women give hints 


vt know what you mean, Ogil- 
bewildered. “Is it a 

to know? What 

nothing till yes- 

, you know now: I 
face a minute that had told you 
the truth at last,” Ogilvie said. ‘“ Macleod, 
don’t blame me. When I heard of her being 
about to be married, I did 


story cd 


saw by your 


1 
ago she 


not believe the 
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at him like a tiger, and 

i with the ¢ 

g¢ married ?—to whom ?” 
: 


know ?” Og 


rip of a vise. 
] 


it you 
ves staring | 
vou know. Wil y, the look it 
when you came into this room 
| Ovil 1 there 


} } 
aeviis 


man, vie ang 
ate of ten thousand 
in his eyes. 
“Why, it is tl 
You'don’t me 
It is the 


} 


il fel Lemuel. 
in to say she hasn’t told you? 
And Mrs. 


" . 
as Only a plece of nonsense 


artist low 


common story. Ross 


nouy 


it 
] 
ua 


she said they were always making out those 
but to 
Miss White could 
ss said there and then 
their friendship drop. 
have written to 
il, I would have written to you 
ould I did 


And do you really mean to say she 


about actresses she went 


White 


stories 
Miss 

not deny it, 3 
they had better let 
Macleod, I 
upon my 


but 


And when 
Irs. Re 


would you 


sO 


how « imagine you not 
know 


thing of what has been 
what 


} r ] ‘ 
has ho 1 yo any 


going on was well known 
to every 
And this young man spoke in a passion 
too: Keith friend. But 
Macleod himself seemed, with some power- 
ful effort of will, to have the better of 
id fie he 


ke in a low voice; but there 


Macleod was his 


} + 
rot 


his sudden ree hate; sat down 


Was a 


“No,” said he, sl wly, “s e has 


told 
, She did tell me about 

a woman-man—a thing of 

th his paint-box and his vel- 


not 
me all abou 
i poor 
it 

furniture: 
randy ?” 


Ogilvie rang 


is 

you got a 

, and got some brandy, some 

tumbler, and a wine-glass placed 

: l, a hand that 

trembled violently, filled the tumbler half 
full with brandy. 

she could 


with 


Acieot 


not deny the to 
’ said he, with a strange and hard 
“Tt was her modesty. 
t know, Ogilvie, what an exalt- 
She is full of idealisms. 
t explain all that to Mrs. Ross. 


And when she found herself too 


story 


D 
iv 


Mrs. 


SILC 


3S? 
] 
on ti 


Ah, you don’ 


ed soul she ha 


face, 


She could 1 
I know. 


weak to ¢ out her aspirations, she 
? 


ry 
I it ? 


+ 


s that 


coura 


sought help. 


and 


She would gain 


assurance from the woman- 


ge 
man ?” 

He pushed tl 
tremb] 


was still ing violently. 

‘IT will not touch that, Ogilvie,” said he, 
“for [have not much mastery over myself. 
I am away now—I am going back 
now tothe Highlands. Oh! you donot know 
what I have become since I met that woman 

a coward and a liar! 
you sit down at the mess table, Ogilvie, if 
that: would they? I dare not 
stay in London now. 


frou 


you were 


They wouldn’t have 


I must run away how 


“e 
Ogilvie, have 


| 


| an uncommon liking for you. 


ie tumbler away; his hand | 


} 


ea. 


like a hare that is hunt It would not 
e good for her or for me that I should stay 


any 


» 
lon 
He 


a curious glazed look on his eyes. 


cer in London.” 
rose, and held out his hand: there was 
Ovilvie 
pressed him back into the chair again. 
‘You are not going out in this condition, 
Macleod—you d 
i Come now, 
over the 
y, first of ' 
glad of it, for your sake. 


twist at first; 


on’t know what you are do- 
let reasonable; let 
thing like And I 
all, that I am heartily 
It will be a hard 
1] 


LLOW" 


ing. us be 


to] 
talk men, 


niust 


Sa 
but, ble ss you! lots of fi 8 
have had to fight through the same thing 
and they come up smiling after it, and you 
Don't 
oh I never 
did believe in that young woman; I thought 
she was a deuced sight too clever; and when 


would scarcely know the difference. 
imagine I am surprised: 


no, 


she used to go about humbug this one 
and the other with her innocent airs, I said 
to myself, ‘Oh, it’s all very well; 


know what you are about.’ 


but you 
Of course there 
was no use talking to you. © I believe at one 


time Mrs. Ross was considering the point 


| whether she ought not to give you a hint, 


seeing that you had met Miss White first at 
her house, that tl 


the young lady was rather 
clever at flirtation, and that you ought to 
keep a sharp look-out. But then you would 
only have blazed up in anger. It was no 
use talking to you. And then, after all, I 
said that if you were so bent on marrying 


her, the chances were that you would have 


| no difficulty, for I thought the bribe of her 


being called Lady Macleod would be enough 
for As for this man Lemuel, no 
doubt he is a very g 


b 


any actress. 


‘eat man, as people say; 
but I dow’t know much about these things 
myself; and—and—I think it is very plucky 
of Mrs. Ross to cut off two of her lions at 
one stroke. It shows she must have taken 
So you must 
cheer up, Macleod. If women take a fancy 
to you like that, you'll easily get a better 
wife than Miss White would have made. 
Mind you, I don’t go back from any thing I 
ever said of her. She is a handsome woman, 
and no mistake; and I will say that she is 
the best waltzer that Lever met with in the 
whole course of my life—without exception. 
But she’s the sort of woman who, if I mar- 
ried her, would want some looking after—I 
mean, that is my impression. The fact is, 
| Macleod, away there in Mull you have been 
brought up too much on books and your 
|own imagination. You were ready to be- 
| lieve any pretty woman, with soft English 
ways, an angel. Well, you have had a 
| twister; but you'll come through it; and 
you will get to believe, after all, that wom- 
|en are very good creatures, just as men are 
| very good creatures, when you get the right 
| sort. Come now, Macleod, pull yourself to- 
| gether. Perhaps I have just as hard an 
| opinion of her conduct toward you as you 





But 


yourself. 
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you know what Tom 


like that, 
to me, what 
be? And 
p of brandy 


fellow 
fail 
r 


Moore, or 
ugh she 
are I 
mT would h: 


| t 
ball 


some Say 


not th 
fai 
ive 


how she if 


a dr 
tumblerful.” 


t ’ t 
ner Lieuten S pert com 


pt 


his apt and accurate quota 
prot seemed 


1 
the 


. 1} : 
i Gos Salad ie I 


“You ‘ 


I don’t stop to talk 


how Lia 


won't take it unkindly 


with you. 


, that 
strang 

to think over 
t is, Macleoe 


irded his fi 


\ story you have told me 


e 
. 99 
DY. 


it. Good 


1°? ¢ 


l, 


time 


fa ) 


riivie stammet 


Us face, “I don 
Won’t you stay and dine 
Or shall I see if I 


elie [ 


ke to leave you. f 
ith our fellows? sha 
ou ?” ! 


] 


in 


‘No, thank you, Ovilvie, 


ip to London with 


have you any message the moti ‘ 
99 


Janet? 

“Oh, I hope you will remember me most 
At I 
Macleod.” 


but 1 would rat! 


kindly to them. least I will 


station with you, 
“Thank you, Ogilvie; 
Good-by,. now.” 


] 
yO aione, 


He sl 


his ff | 


left. 


hands with 
and 


the 


e@ 1OOK ene 


nt sort of way But 


hand on door, he turned 


ind said, 


et his 


was 


‘Oh, do you remember my gun 
he shot barrel and the rifle barrel ?” 
“Yes, certainly.” 

“And would you like to have t 
? sometimes had it 


hat, 
vie we it when we 


out together. 
“Do you think I would 
from you, Macleod ?” said the othe 


tal vun 


And 


will soon have plenty of use for it 


ce your 


you 
now.” 

and he 
n and 


‘ Good-by, then, Ogilvie,” said he ; 
left, and went out into the world of ra 
ing 


And when he went back to Dare it was 


; 22 —— 

owering skies and darkening moors. 
a 
} 


wet day also; { 
he had a friendly word for all whom he met ; 
he told the mother and Janet that he 


vot to ho 


but he was very cheerful ; anc 
und 1e 
at last, and meant 

But that evening, after din 


had home 


more a-roving. 
ner, When Donald began to play the Lament 
for the memory of the five sons of Dare, Mac- 
leod gave a sort of stifled ery, and there were 
tears running down his cheeks—which was 
a strange thing for a man; and he rose and 
left the hall, just as a woman would have 

And his mother sat there, cold, and 
and trembling; the 


Janet called out, with a piteous trouble in 


done. 
but gentle cousin 
her eyes: 

“Oh, auntie, have you seen the look on 
our Keith’s face ever since he came ashore 
to-day ?” 

“T know it, Janet,” said she. 
Vor. LVIII.—No. 343.—8 


pe 


have 


113 


That woman has broken his heart 
| 


n it. 
and he 
They could 

ild had « 


is the last of my six brave lads 


wy more now; 


p the ha 


} 
SuG 
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ome 


] 


the wild wail of the 


ne 
hie 


HAPTER XLI 
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epless nights ot passionate \ 


of 


irhn 


sullen gloom 


those days 


cray or revenyve 
s brain like spasms of 
His face 
MLOTOSE 
if 


brooded over 


te 


lis eyes 
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und hopeless ; people as h 


ired the 
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t 
t 


he 
did 
voice 
It 

y no one | 
and 
iv be 
he had 


th. He understood now 


‘ 


il 


not wish to have 


Phis was no 


n | hum 
onger Macleod of Dare 
of lrift 


} 
I 


woken by 


wy 
was the wreck 
1 man—¢« new whither. 


And 


there w 


morbid reveries 
nt. He 


tricked and 


the cold 


1h dark 


108e 


] 
1 al bide rine 


how he been 


ness she had shown on coming to Dare: het 
get her impatience 


that « 


LO away ns 
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with his appea inxiety ommu 
‘ation between them should be solely by 
“Yea, y¢ 
and sometimes he would 
of the hills 
of 


would not quite throw me 


I 
] 
L 


etter. s.” he would say to himself 
laugh aloud in 
] * she 


t solitude 


She 


1e was prudent 


was a woman the world, as Stuart 


used 


of 


She 


to say. 


} 
' 


she would not be quite frank with me 
had ot the 
ier trouble of doubt, when she was 
be be I 

vuidanee, that 


the 


1e 
until 
And in 


trying 


she made sure other 
] 
to 


Lo hay 


turned 


tter than herself, and anx 


the 
woman-man, the 
it 


ious ( | 


tX 
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DoOxXeSs 


was Lite 


dab 
ic of carpets and 


she 


pie! 
wall-papers! 


In paint 


She had 
She had de 


Sometimes he grew to hate her 


destroyed the world for him. 


ith in the honesty and honor 


} 
si 


troved his fi 
t 
as with 
threw him 
pre sented to her. 
1 


stamp with his heel? 


‘ him 


vomanhood. 
a toy 


r had played with 
of the 


somet hing new was 


faney brain—and 


when 


a 
iside 
And when a man is stung 
not turn and 
bound to 


he 
Is he 


out of existence, to keep 


va white adder, does 
not 
crush the ture 
God’s earth and the 
pure? 
But then—but then 
dreams he heard her laugh 
again; he saw the beautiful brown hair; he 
surrendered to the irresistible witchery of 
the clear and lovely eyes. What would not 
wive last, wild kiss of the 
laughing and half-parted lips? His life 

And if that life happened to be mere 
broken and useless thing—a hateful thing 


gladly and proudly fling 


erea 


‘ 


free sunlight sweet and 


the beauty of her! 


In 


low, sweet 


a man for one 


a 
not 


would he 
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lingering, 


draught 


One long, 


despairing 
then a deep of Death’s 
down to the tish- 
Maclutyre 
a letter, and 
Macleod opened this letter with 


was riding 


vhen he met Jolin 


| who handed him 
yussed Ol 
SOTLE 


for it was from London; 


tre pia ition 


» Norman Ovilvie’s handwriting 


vULIL Wasl 

ACLEOD,—I thought you might 
I cut the in 
half-sporting, half-the 
\ the 
wish it 


he latest news. 
ort ot 
llows get: no doubt 


And I 


over and done with, and she mai 


raph is true enough. 


of hand; for lL know until that is so, 
torturing yourself with all sorts 

and old fel 

| Suppose the 


gun, you thought your life had collapsed al 


fancies. Good by, 


when you offered me 
together, and that you would have no fur 
for an But 
first sh you have 
of that. How 
bad accounts trom Ross; 


Vay 


ther use no doubt, aft 
thought 
the birds? 


but 


\ thing. 


er the ock, bette 


I hear rathe1 
then he is al 


ire 


s complaining about something. 
- Yours sincerely, 
** NORMAN OGILVIE.” 


And then he 


ting which Ogilvie had inclosed. The 


unfolded the newspaper cut 
para- 
gossip announced that the Picca- 


itre 


{ 


vraph of 
| The 


repalrs,; 


dilly would shortly be closed for 


but that the projected provincial 
the 


tour of had been abandoned. 


the a play, 
Was now in preparation, written by 


Lemuel, 


company 
On the re opening ot theatre, 
vhich 
Mi be produced. 

It is understood,” continued the newsman, 
“that Miss Gertrude White, the young and 


ted actress who has been the chief attrac 


Gregory would 


tion at the Piccadilly Theatre for two years 
shortly to be to. Mr. L. 

but the 
the with- 
stage of so popular a fa- 
to take the 
chief réle in the new play, which is said to 
be of a tragic nature.” 


married 
artist ; 
to tear 


, 1 . 
Hack, 18S 


Lemuel, the well-known 


public have no reason 


| the 


drawal trom 


vorite: for she has consented 


Macleod put the letter and its inclosure 
The hand that 
held the bridle shook somewhat; that was all. 
He met Hamish. 
‘Oh, Hamish!” he cried, quite gayly. 
“Hamish, will you go to the wedding ?” 
“What wedding, Sir?” 
he knew. If 


blind to what had been going on, that was 


into his por ket, and rode on. 


but well there was any one 


ot Hamish; and again and again he had 


in his heart cursed the English traitoress 
who had dest 


“Why, 


lady that was here not so long ago? 


roved his master’s peace. 

do you not remember the English 
And 
And would you 


like to ro lo the we dding, Hamish ”? 


she is going to be married. 


said the old man; | 


| light to the gray eyes, “ 


He scarcely seemed to know what he was 
saying in this wild way; there was a strange 
look in his eyes, thongh apparently he was 
very merry. And this was the first word he 
had uttered about Gertrude White 


living being at Dare ever si 


to any 

ice his last re 

turn from the south. 

Now what was Hamish’s answe1 
invitation? The Gaeli 


lic tongue ts al 
most devoid of those meaningless expletives 


to this 


va 


which, in other languages, express mere an 
When a Highlande: 
n Enelish. 


is a much more 


noyance or temper, 


swears, he 


the 


1 > 
usually swears i But 


Gaelic 


curse solemn 


and 
deliberate affair. 

Vay her soul dwell in the lowermost hall of 
id that Ha 


1 
a blaze of anger 


perdition ! that was the answet 


mish made; and there was 
in the keen eyes and in the proud and hand- 
some face. 


“Oh yes,” continued the old man in his 
native tongue, and he spoke rapidly and pas 
sionately, “I am only a serving-man; and 


perhaps a serving-man ought not to speak ; 
And 

and 
and you 
voing about a changed man, as if there was 
nothing more in life for you? 


but perhaps sometimes he will 
I not it all, Sir Keith? 
more of the pink letters 


spea k. 


have seen ho 


coming 3 
nd now you 
ask me if I will go to the wedding! And 
what do I say to you, Sir Keith? 
that 
will put 
Dare!” 


Macleod regarded the old man’s angry ve 


I say this 
to you the woman is not 


that 


now liv ills 
Macleod of 


who shame on 


hemence almost indifferently: he had grown 
to pay little heed to any thing around him 

“Oh yes, it is a fine thing for the English 
lady,” said Hamish, with same proud 
fierceness, to come here and amuse herself. 
But she does not know the Mull men yet. 


the 


| Do you think, Sir Keith, that any one of 


your forefathers would have had this shame 
put upon him? I think not. I think he 
would have said, ‘Come, lads, here is a proud 
madam that not that a man’s 


does know 


| willis stronger than a woman’s will; and we 


will teach her a lesson. And before she has 
learned that lesson, she will discover that it 
is not safe to trifle with a Macleod of Dare.’ 
And you ask me if I will go to the wedding! 
IT have known you since you were a child, 
Sir Keith, and I put the first gun in yom 
hand, and I saw you catch your first salm- 
on; it is not right to langh at an old man.” 
“Laughing at you, Hamish ? 
an invitation to a wedding.” 
“And if I was going to that wedding,” 
said Hamish, with a return of that 
do you know how I 
would go to the wedding? 1 would take 


I gave you 


fierce 


|} two or three of the young lads with me. 


We would make a fine party for the wed- 
ding. Oh yes; a fine party! And if the 
English church is a fine church, can we not 


take off our caps as well as any one? But 
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Keith 
him.” 

‘Hamish, Hamish, how will you d 
vo into the church at l 
Macleod s: 
the old man with 

“Men were 


ought of,’ Hamish s 


tl 
Macleod laughed, and rode on. 


The Jaugh soon died away from 
Here was the stone bridge on which s] 
used to lean to drop pe bbles into the whirl 
i@ clear water. Was there not some 
pression even yet of her soft 


] ‘ " 
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streamlet 
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ppy lover : at she w: ming; that Pmpire from 
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at ever was born 
ll not 

th; forit is a 
morning till the 
e-man that I 

I will see 


¢ now eared for, but 


Ww 
y vl 
proualy 9 
shame 


ir 


suffer 


and it 


but 
about 


sometimes you gO0- 
and nothi 
at trouble « 


n your face—oh, then, I say 


h, you are an old man, and 
ong to live but before you 

tine English madam 
a shame on Sir Keith 


Hamish; I 


ii; and the old man slowly 


vood-night 


now, 


if one might jud 
and the 


but he 


ven 


heavy eyes; 
o He 
He spent the livelong ni 
lately, 
to and fro within this hushed cham- 
} the table, 


eep. did not e go 


1 
rit, as he 


had ent too many in nervously 


pacil 


ber, or seated with his 


arms on 


and th 


hands. And agai 


e by the | 
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he aching head resting on the clasped 
\ n those wild visions « 
the 


red 


him product of a sic] 


bra 


od. ber 
all these passionate long 
ed dreams of what m 


to him on ear 


. Was ti Wat 


mad with p 
white add 
better way 


ee 1 
etermined S the 
id stung on 


eize the hateful t 


uld do no more harm among the sons 


Than 
19 and cage it, so that 


Or if one were mad because of the 


and she 
what 
wy than to take her hand. ;: gai 
vay than to take her hand, and say, 
For the 


and there isa 


autiful white Princess, 
nd dressed in bridal robes, 


uick, to the shore! sum- 
are waiting for 


the bride far away 


Vol 


. eee 
fol north 
] 


v cespairin 


eHort 
of trying—to bring het 
gain? Orif there was but the 


iptured kiss of those 


as only one W ild, 


means 


lips 1 
Men had ventnred 
And what 
There 


Line 


longer 
for far less reward, surel\ 
to life but 


was at least the splendid joy of darin 
' 


more 


remained him in this ? 
1 
action 
The hours passed; and sometimes he 
troubled sleep as he sat with 
bent but then it was 
only to see those beautiful pictures of her 

| And 


that made his heart ache all the more 
white 


sometimes he saw h 
was stepping down from 
and he the 
Duchess coming forward through the 
with her 
hing and parted lips; 


fell 
into a 


head on his hands 


er all in sailor-like 
blue, as she 


the steamer; sometimes saw 


merr! 
ball-room, and her 
} 

laug 


saucy eyes 
and sometimes 
he saw her before a mirror; and again she 
but his heart would fain have cried 
aloud in its anguish. would 


Was he 


smiled 
Then again he 
start up, and look at the window. 
ient for the day? 

The lamp still burned in the hushed cham- 
With trembling fingers he took out the 
letter Ogilvie had written to him, and held 
the slip of printed paper before his bewil- 
dered gaze. “The young and gifted actress.” 
She is “shortly to be married.” And the 
new piece that all the world will come to 
see, as soon as she is returned from her wed- 
ding tour, is “of a tragie nature.” 

* * 7. * 


7 * 


lmpa 


ber. 


Hamish, Hamish, do you hear these things? 
Do you know what they mean? Oh, we will 
have to look sharp if we are to be there in 
time! Come along, you brave lads; it is not 
the first time that a Macleod has carried off 
a bride. And will she ery, do you think— 





we have no pipes to drown het 

but we will manage it I 

that, Hamish! You have no « 
Idman! The will be no scream wh 


vhite 


rthern pe 
crush a pale Rose 
»! IT have rescued you; 
no lons 


iree 


and Hamis 


ore he w 


ill make the 1 ‘ ieart glad at f to tl 1 ng brain. He went outside 


smiled for many a day. ane valked wn to the shore; all the 


she has not 


but th at had broken 
proud madam that is below, and pleasant, and the sea was calm and 


will not peak ; hie ) not that ; r¢ nen: After 


iorthern se 


imish ? 


deed ; 
, 
ou would 
hind 
» dow! 


r 
to 


nurse 
long, then!—but beware of 
off Tiree, you southern men! 
race for Barra Head, and v 
Vatersay first? There is ) fishing 
ground on the Sgriobh bhan, tiamish;: tl 
may as well stop to fi 
among our western isles. See, 
coming down, are these the Monach 
in the north ?—Hamish, Hamish, we 
the rocks, and there is no one 
Oh, sweetheart! t] t! 
the cold 
The brief fit of struggling sleep is over; | brain, so that it seemed pleasant and 


a 
he rises and goes to the window; and now, | easy and glad. There was Colin Laing to 


if he is impatient for the new day, behold! | be summoned from Greenock, and question- 
the new day is here. Oh, see how the wan|ed. The yacht had to be provisioned for a 
light of the morning meets the wan face!| long voyage. He had to prepare the moth- 
It is the face of a man who has been close|er and Janet for his going away. And 
to Death; it is the face of a man who is| might not Norman Ogilvie find out some- 


desperate. And if, after the terrible battle | how when the marriage was to be, so that 
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as left the Pioneer till I oi 


e you a letter; and you 


as he clerk to be so kind as to pos 
1e to-night at Oban; and he must 
ret that.” 


‘Very well, Sir,” said Hamish: 
e¢ room, with a determined look abs 
but with a glad light in his eyes 
he second letter that Ma 
had to keep whispering 
caution!” or he 
me wild appeal 


wished ascertain from 
that was true. He would : GERTRUDE” (he wrote), —! 
hat ‘ e. e would AR GERTRUDI he wrote), I « 
| treachery o1 vour note that it is trne you 
married. I had heard 
so your letter was no great shocl 


to me; and what 1 have suffered well, tha 


at 
nate words some 
» would | time ag 


in be of no interest to you now, and it will 


do me no food to recall it. As to \ 
r! He almost feared | sage, I would 
But when Hamish 


our mes 
‘give you freely; but hoy 
ean I forget? Can you 


forget ? Do you 
it pink envelope to him, | remember 


the red rose? But that is al 
and I should not won 
ace:|der if I were, after all, to be able 


And the old man stood over now, I suppose; 
and with gloom on his f to obey 
to be, after all, no act of venge-| you, and to 


forget very thoroughly, not 
her who had betrayed Macleod of | that alone, but every thing else. For I 

| have been rather ill of late 
few words seemed to 1} 


more throug! 
nave been sl 
written with 


eplessness than any other cause, I think 
unsteady fingers. He read} and they say I must go for a long sea-voy 
them again and again. Surely there was age; and the mother and Janet both say J] 
no dark mystery within them ? should be more at home in the old Umpii« 
with Hamish and Christina and my ow1 
to| people round me—than in a steamer; 
v it has all happened. 
Forgive me, if you can; and forget me G.” 


‘Dear Keiru,—lI/ can not bear to write and 

I do not know ho so I may not hear of you again until you 
| are separated from me forever. But I write 
now to ask you if you would like your let 
ters returned, and one or two keepsakes 
and the photographs: I would not like them 
That would be an} to fall into other hands: and sometimes ] 
thing, if one were toa so sick at heart that I doubt whether ] 
t Colin Lai shall ever again get back to Dare. There 
|are some flowers, too; but I would ask to 
|be allowed to keep them, if you have no 
objection—and the sketch of Ulva, that you 
lmade on the deck of the Umpire when we 
were coming back from Iona, I would like 
to keep that, if you have no objection. And 
IT remain your faithful friend, 

“ Keira MACLEOD.” 


“Oh, Hamish,” said he, with 
laugh, “is it an easy thing to forget that 
you have been alive? 


a strange 


sk you? But is} feel 
ng here to-day ?” 
Keith,’ Hamish said, with 


g up eagerly, “he will be 
ere with the Pioneer, and I will send the 


boat ont for him. Oh yes; and 
itin » him, Sir Keith ?” 


’Macleod said. “If we| 


you are 


1a long Vo\ age, do we not 


ing, Sir Keith?” the old} 
nd there was a look of proud 
trim : in the 


Now at the moment he was writing this 
i 
“Oh 


keen face. | letter Lady Macleod and her niece were to 


.1 do not know yet,’ Macleod said, 
mpatient] 
i 


that if 


| gether, the old lady at her spinning-wheel, 


the younger one sewing. And Janet Mac 
leod was saying: y 


y. “But you will tell Christina 
e are going away to the south, we 
nay have lady visitors come on board some “Oh, auntie, I am so glad Keith is going 
away now in the yacht; and you must not 
be vexed at all or troubled if he stays a 
make them comfortable on board. And if | long time; for what else can make him well 
there is any clothes or ribbons she may | again Why, you know that he has not 
want from Salen, Donald can go over with} been Keith at all of late 
the pony; and you will not spare any mon- 
ey, Hamish, for I will give you the money.” 

“Very well, Sir.” 

“And you will 


day or another; and she would be better 


han a young lass to look after them, and 


he is quite an- 
other man—lI do not think any one would 
| recognize him. And surely there can be no 
better cure for sleeplessness than the rougb 


not send the boat out to! work of the yachting; and you know Keith 
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will take his share, in despite of Hamish; | spinning-wheel was left unheeded; “and I 
ind if he goes away to the south, they will | can not go into the grave with my tive brave 


have watches, and he will take is wa 


for where are they all now, Janet ?—in 
ith the others, and his turn at the heh na one, in Africa one, and two in the 
ll see the change when he comes rim mdmy brave Hector at Koniggriitz 

iat is not much: I shall be meet hye 


] 


The old lady’s eves had slowly fill vith |} them all together; and do you not think | 


sh: be glad to see them all together again 
lo you think it is sleeple ssness, Jan ist; was in the old days? and they will 


‘that is the matter with ou I oO et me; and they will be glace 


And 
t,” said she, 
Keith? Ah, but you know better than th: nough t ve the mother with them on 
Janet.” wal , Janet, Janet, how can I 


Janet Macleod’s face grew suddenly red; | them? hat will Isay tothem when 


h, my Benja 
“Why, auntie, have I not heard him walk- | min, my youngest, my handsome lad ?’ 


but she said, hastily: isk about Keith—about Keit 


ing up and down all the night, whether it Phe old woman was sobbing bitterly, and 


was in his own room or in the library?| Janet went to her and put her arms roun 
And then he is out before any one is up:} her, and said: 
oh yes, [know that when you can not sleep “Why, auntie, you must not thin 
the face grows white and the eyes grow|things. You will send Keith away in low 
tired. Aud he has not been himself at all| spirits if you have not a bright fi and a 
going away like that from every one, and | smile for him when he goes away.” 
having nothing to say, and going away by “But you do not know—you do no 
himself over the moors. And it was the| know,” the old woman said, “what Keith 
night before last he came back from Kin-| has done for me. The others—oh yes, they 
loch, and he was wet through, and he only | were brave lads; and very proud of thei 
lay down on the bed,as Hamish told me,| name, too; and they would not disgrace 
ind would have slept there all the night! their name wherever they went; and if 
but for Hamish. Anddo you not think that| they died; that is nothing, for they will 
was to get sleep at last—that he had been | be together again now; and what harm 


walking so far, and coming through the| there? But Keith, he was the one that did 
shallows of Loch Seridain, too? Ah, but} more than any of them; for he staid at hom: 
you will see the difference, auntie, when he} for my sake; and when other people wer 
comes back on board the Umpire; and we| talking about this regiment and that regi 
will go down to the shore, and we will be} ment, Keith would not tell me what was sor 
glad to see him that day.” at his heart; and never onee did he say, 
“Oh yes, Janet,” the old lady said, and| ‘Mother, I must go away like the rest,’ 
the tears were running down her face ; “ but | thoughit was in his blood to go away. And 
you know—yon know. And if he had mar-| what have I done now?—and what am I to 
ried you, Janet, and staid at home at Dare, | say to his brothers when they come to ask 
there wonld have been none of all this trou-| me? I will say to them,‘Oh yes, he was 
ble. Aud now—what is there now? It is| the handsomest of all my six lads; and he 
the young English lady that has broken his | had the prondest heart too; but I kept him 
heart; and he is no longer a son to me, and| athome.’ And whatcameofitall? Wonk 
he is no longer your cousin, Janet, but ajit not be better now that he was lying 
broken-hearted man that does not care for! buried in the jungle of the Gold Coast, o1 
any thing. And you are very kind, Janet; | at Koniggriitz, or in the Crimea?” 
and you would not say any harm of any “Oh, surely not, auntie! Keith will coms 
one. But I am his mother—I—I—well, if | back to us soon; and when you see him well 
the woman was to come here this day, do| and strong again, and when you hear his 
you think I would not speak? It was aj laugh about the house, surely you will not 
bad day for us all that he went away—in- | be wishing that he wasinhis grave? Why, 
stead of marrying you, Janet.” | what is the matter with you to-day, auntie ?” 
“But you know that conld never have} “The others did not suffer much, Janet; 
been, auntie,” said the gentle-eyed cousin, | and to three of them anyway it was only 
though there was some conscious flush of | a bullet—a ery—and then the death-sleep 
pride in her cheeks. “I could never have | of a brave man, and the grave of a Macleod 
married Keith.” | But Keith, Janet, he is my youngest; he is 
“ But why, Janet ?” nearer to my heart than any of them: do 
“You have no right to ask me, auntie. | you not see his face ?” 
gut he and I—we did not care for each oth-| “Yes, auntie,” Janet Macleod said, in a 
er—I mean, we never could have been mar- | low voice. “ But he will get over that. He 
ried. I hope you will not speak about that | will come back to us strong and well.” 
any more, auntie.” “Oh yes, he will come back to us strong 
“And some day they will take me, too, | and weil!” said the old lady, almost wildly ; 
away from Dare,” said the old dame, and the! and she rose, and her face was pale. “ But 
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think 


Hat my 


I is that woman 
for 
and 


brother 


if a good thing fo. 
othe are 
quick tempers, those lads; 


1 then 


sons all away 


how ; 


] 
a 


the \ ha 


they would not like to see 
rdered.” 

* Murdered, auntie! 

Lady Macleod in 
same wild, passionate way, but at this 
her She turned 

almost feared to mee 


ard But 


ould have answered 


moment son entered. 
ly; she 


ha y 


the look 


face. Keith Macleod 


ala, quite cheerfully: 

“Well, ne 
o-day to look at the [ mpere ? 
too, Oh, she 
if 
nm’ 


yw, Janet, and will you go round 


t And will you | 
mother? 
just 
the (Juee 
an not to-day, 
and she left the 
that 


come is made 


very 


smart now; as we were all going 


ay to see 
A 
mother ; 
to 


aw 


( vO Keith,” said his 
room before he had 
time she was strangely ex- 
cited 

“And I think I 


Keith,” his cousin said, gently, “just before 


notice 


« 


will go some other day, | 


ou start, that I may be sure you have not 


forgotten any thing. And, of 


ill take the 


course, you 
W ladies’ cabin, Keith, for your 
elf; for there is more light in that, and it 
farthe away from the smell of the cooking 
in the And how can you be go- | 
ing to-day, Keith, when it is the man from | 
Greenock will be here soon now ?” 

“Why, I forgot that, Janet,” 
laughing in a nervous way. 


Ss 


morning. 


said he, | 
‘I forgot that, 
though I was talking to Hamish about him 
only a little while ago. And I think I might 
is well go out to meet the Pioneer myself, | 
f the boat left yet. Is there any 
thing would like to get from Oban, 


has not 
you 
Janet?” 

“No, nothing, thank you, Keith,” said she; 
ind then he left; 


into the big sailing boat before it went out 


and he was in time to get 


to meet the steamer. 

This cousin of Hamish, who jumped int 
the when letter had 
handed up to the clerk, was a little black- 


boat Macleod’s been 
haired Celt, beady-eyed, nervous, but with 
the affectation of a sailor’s bluffness, and he 
wore rings in h However, when he 
, and taken into the library, 
Macleod very speedily found ont that the 
man had some 


3 ears. 


was got ashore 


fair skill in navigation, and 
that he had certainly been into a good num- 
ber of ports in his lifetime. And if one were 
into the mouth of the 
Thames,now? Mr. Laing looked doubtful- 
at Macleod had; he 
said he would rather have a special chart 


taking the Umpire 


y the general chart 


| to him to put into your hands. 


| I had my fears from the beginning: 
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anchorage, so that one might slip away 
without trouble when the tide and wind 
were favorable? Oh ye 
ing simpler than that. 


there was 


8, noth 
There were many 
yachts about Erith, and surely the pier 
master could gy the ' 
All through Castle Dare it was 
understood that 


et the Umpire loan of 


Moorings, 
there was no distinct des- 
tination marked down for the Umpire or 
this suddenly arranged voyage of hers; 
the Macleod’s 
went at 


but 


all same Sir Keith inquiries 
no further, at 


the river Thames. 


present least, thar 

There came another letter,in dainty pink; 
and this time there was less trembling in the 
handwriting; and there was greater 


ness in the wording of the note. 


frank 


“DEAR KEITH” (Miss White wrote ay 
would like to have the letters; for the 
little trifles you mention, it does not much 
matter. You have n 


ot said that you forgive 
me; perhaps it is asking too much: but be- 
lieve me you will find some day it was all 
for the best. It is better now than later on. 
did not 
I tell you that I was never sure of myself 
? 


for a day? and I am sure papa warned me. 


I can not make you any requital for the 


| great generosity and forbearance you show 


to me but 
to remain your friend. 


“ P.S. 


now; I would like to be allowed 
G.W. 
-l am deeply grieved to hear of 
your being ill, but hope it is only something 
quite temporary. You could not have de- 
cided better than on taking a long sea-voy- 
age. I hope you will have fine weather.” 
All this was very pleasant. They had got 
into the region of correspondence again; and 
Miss White was then mistress of the situa- 
His answer to her was le 
intone. It ran thus: 


tion. 


cheerful 


“ DEAR GERTRUDE, 
I leave Dare. 


To-morrow morning 
I have made up your letters, 
etc.,in a packet; but as I would like to see 
Norman Ogilvie before going farther south, 
it is possible we may run into the Thames 
for a day; and so I have taken the packet 
with me, aud, if I see Ogilvie, ] will give it 
" And as this 


| may be the last time that I shall ever write 


which he could get at Greenock; for there | 
were a great many banks about the mouth | 


of the Thames; 


could remember the channel. And if one 


wished to go further up the river, to some 


anchorage 


o 
? 


London ? 


Oh yes, there was Erith. 


in communication by rail with | a fine northwesterly breeze blowing, and the 


And | Umpire, with her mainsail and jib set, and 


and he was not sure that he | 


to you, I may tell you now there is no one 

any where more earnestly hopeful than I 

that you may live a long and happy life, 

not troubled by any thinking 
past and irrevocable... 

“Yours faithfully, 

“ KEITH MACLEOD.” 


of what is 


So there was an end of correspondence. 
And now came this beautiful morning, with 


if one would rather have moorings than an | her gay pennon and ensign fluttering in the 
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yind, rocking gently down there at her 
moorings. It was an auspicious morni 


if itself it was enor 
] The wh 


CR 
and Ulva was shining green: 


h to cheer u 


pal 
mah. 


sea-birds 


] Cap out there wa 
while away 
mist 


Mull and 
stle 


silver 
tO8s of a 
ly of Ca Dare, anc 
me or two others more stea 
ng down to the pier to se 
set 1; but Dona 
was no need for Donald or his pipes on board 


the 


sal ld w is not here there 


yacht. Donald was up at the house, 


AND THIS BEAUTIFUI 


and looking at the people going down to the 
quay, and saying bitterly to himself, “It is 
no more thought of the pipes now that Sir 
Keith has, ever since the English lady was 
at Dare; and he thinks I am better at work 
in looking after the dogs.” 

Suddenly Macleod stopped, and took out 
a pencil, and wrote something on a card. 

“T was sure I had forgotten some thing, 
Janet,” said he. “That is the 
Johnny Wickes’s mother. We were to send 
him up to see her some time before Christ- 
mas.” 

“Before Christmas!” Janet exclaimed; | 
and she looked at himin amazement. “ But | 
you are coming back before Christmas, | 
Keith ?” 


address of 


‘Oh, well, Janet,” said he, 
iow that when one goes away 


, it rtain 
and it is bette 


‘you ka 
is never cé about 
ight. 


not going aw 
s like these in you 


se W } 


could 


a. 


you 


about you will 


have enough trouble in 


looking after the 


WHITE-SAILED VESSEL THAT IS GOING SOUTH THROUGH THE SUMMER BSZAS.’ 


yacht; but you will send us a telegram from 
you put into.” 
do that,” he, some- 


Even the bustle of depart- 


laces 


s, I 


nt] 


the variou 
“Oh 


a | 
I 


ve will said 


what abs« 


ure 


Ve 
and the brightness of the morning had 


failed to pat color and life into the haggard 


face and the hopele Ss eyes. 


That was a sorrowful leave-taking at the 

and Macleod, standing the deck 
of the yacht, could see, long after they had 
set sail, that his mother and cousin were still 
on the small quay watching the Umpire so 
long as she was in sigh 


shore on 


Then they round- 
ed the Ross of Mull: and he saw no more of 
the women of Castle Dare. 

And this beautiful white-sailed vessel that 
is going south through the summer seas: 
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surely she is no deadly instroment of venge- | the Essex woods. The old / mpire, W ith the 
mice, but only a messenger of peace ; Look, | salt foam of the sea crusted bn her bow 
now, how she has passed through the Sound |is making hei rst appearance in tl 
f lo uid the @ Sauls al shit rou I mes 
the ir away before her, 1 ead And where ing, Hamis! iN 
the is a th whic fam i Colm i tie vhen we lea 
oth 1 lhe ¢ ) ai vrethel Ss piace 
und Islay, and Jura, and Searba, all a pale “* When you are told, then you will know, 
rausparent ne. And what w the me says Hamish. 
1 tl ie Artach ro think of * You had enough talk of it last night 1 
el ( pass by ? Why, surely | the cabin I thought you were never com 
that she lool ea beautifal white « e.| ing out of the cabin,” says the cousin fron 
It is a summer day; the winds are soft; tiv | Greenock. 
5 en, White Dove, and carry to her “And if I have a master, I obey my mas 
this message of tenderness, and entreaty, | ter withont speaking,” Hamish answers. 
wind peace! Surely the gentle ear will listen “Well, it is a strange master vou hav 
to you; before the winter comes, and the| got. Oh, you do not know about thes: 
sk vrow dark overhead, and there is no| things, Hamish. Do you know what a gen 
white dove at all, but an angry sea-eagle, | theman who has a yacht would do when hi 


with black wings outspread, and talons 


got into Gravesend as we got in last night 





ready tostrike. Oh,whatis the soundinthe | Why, he would go ashore, and have his din 
summer air? Is it the singing of the sea-| ner in a hotel, and drink four or five diffe1 
maiden of Colonsay, bewailing still the loss|ent kinds of wine, and go to the theatre 


f her lover in other years? We can not} But your master, Hamish, what does he do? 


f 


stay to listen: the winds are fair. Fly | He stays on board, and sends ashore fo 


southward, and still southward, O you beau- | time-tables and such things; and, what is 


t 
} 


iful White Dove, and it is all a message of | more than that, he is on deck all night, 


ove and of peace that you will whisper to| walking up anddown. Oh yes, I heard him 
ier ear! walking up and down all night, with th 
a yacht lying at anchor.” 
‘Sir Keith is not well. When a man i 
CHAPTER XLII. | not well he does not act in an ordinary way 
: | But you talk of my master,’ Hamish an 
ere | swered, proudly. “Well, I will tell you 
| 


Bur there are no tine visions troubling | about my master, Colin—that he is a bette: 
the mind of Hamish as he stands here by | master than any ten thousand masters that 
the tiller in eager consultation with Colin|ever were born in Greenock, or in London 
either. Twill not allow any man to say an) 
him on the deck. There is pride in the old | thing against my master.” 

man’s face. He is proud of the perform-| “Iwas not saying any thing against you 
unces of the yacht he has sailed for so] master. He is a wiser man than you, Ha 


Laing, who has a chart outspread before 


many years; and proud of himself for hav-| mish. For be was saying to me last night 
ing brought her—always subject to the ad-|‘Now when I am sending Hamish to such 
vice of his cousin from Greenock—in safety | and such places in London, you must go 
through the salt sea to the smooth waters | with him, and show him the trains, and cabs 
of the great river. And indeed this is a] and other things like that.’ Oh yes, Ha 
strange scene for the Umpire to find around | mish, you know how to sail a yacht, but 


her in the years of her oldage. For instead | you do not know any thing about towns.” 





of the viant elitts of Gribun and Bourg “And who would want to know any thing 
is only the thin green line of the E abont towns? Are they not full of peopk 
coast; and instead of the rushing Atlantic, | who live by telling lies and cheating each 
there is the broad smooth surface of this | other?” 

coffee-colored stream, splashed with blue} “And do you say that is how I have been 
where the ripples catch the reflected light | able to buy my house at Greenock,” said 
of the sky. There is no longer the solitude | Colin Laing, angrily, “with a garden and a 


of Ulva and Colonsay, or the moaning of the | boat-house too ?” 


f Fladda,}| “I do not know about that,” said Ha 
and Staffa,and the Dutehman; but the ea-| mish; and then he ealled ont some order to 
ger, busy life of the great river—a black} one of the men. Macleod was at this mo- 
steamer puffing and roaring, russet-sailed | ment down in the saloon, seated at the table, 
barges going smoothly with the tide, a tug | with a letter inclosed and addressed lying 


bearing a large green-hulled Italian ship] before him. I 


ves 1 ind the lonely shores « 


3ut surely this was not the 
throngh the lapping waters, and every where | same man who had been in these still wa- 


a swarming fry of small boats of every de- | ters of the Thames in the by-gone days, with 


scription. It is a beantiful summer morn-| gay companions around him, and the band 
ing, though there is a pale haze lying along| playing “A Highland lad my love was 








MACLEOD 


eyed rl, whom 


rto him 


man 1 
s is the last effort 
herself 


wrem: she will 
vyhen she laughs and says, ‘ 


ou have treated the poor th 
A louc ratt] ne ove rhe 
“We 

elf: 


took the letter in 


must be at Ei 
and then, after 1 
his han 
the companionway ; perhaps if was 
len glare of the light 
to hi 


Is 


around 


rave eyes the 


vho had been dri 


appearance 
y hard. But 
vas clear and precise as he said to I 
“Now. 
thing I have told you ?” 
“Oh yes, Sir Keith.” 
“And 


from 


kin 


Hamish, you understand 


you wil that nonsen 


the 


member, you will 


lL put away se 
I 
and 


Vou I 


your head; when you se¢ 


English lady tha 
ver 


orea 


be y respectful to her, for she is a very 
friend of mine; and if she is not at 
ll go on to the other ad 


lress, and Colin Laing will 


the theatre, you wi 
the cab. And if she comes back in the « 
and Colin will 
driver, do you understand ? 


you outside beside 


And when 3 


e John Cameron with 


ae) the 
ii 
vo ashore you will t: 
you, and you will ask the pier-master about 
the moorings.” 


“Oh ves, Sir Ke ; have not 


you 
me before ?” 
fully. 

“You are sure 
board last night? 
“There is nothing more 
Sir Keith.” 

“* Here is the letter, 


Hamish said, almost reproach- 


you got 


every 
I can think 
of, 
And so he pledged himself to the 
desperate venture. 
Not long after 


last 


that Hamish 
and John Cameron went in the dingey to 
the end of Erith pier, and 

there; and went al 


left the boat 
along to the head of the 
pier, and had a talk with the master. 
Then John Cameron went back, and t 
other two went on their wa 
station. 

* And I will tell you this, Hamish,” said | 
the little black Celt, who swaggered a good 
deal in his walk, “that when you go in the 


pier 
he 


to the railway 


go with you in | 
; | 
ib, | 


} been 


told | 


you 


| people Wi 


| hear of 
and Laing } 


| and it was quite ri 


eu 


down in the eart Then 


nd Hamish breathed 
this to 


you woul 


move More 


by 


s, that held firmly 
he 


was SI 
1 +} 


at 


erasp, an ! teeth got clinched, while 


A 


Al 


nto a rood pace 


there was an anxious k in his eyes, 
le neth, « 
his fear g » better and he eall 
ed out 


* Colin iy! 


And 


she’s run 


Laing 


aw 
then Colin langhed aloud 
and began to sume great airs, and tol 
Hamish that he w no better than a lad 


kept for herding the sheep who had never 


as 


away from his own home. This famil 
iar Hami and then t 
train stopping at A bey Wood proved to 


him that 


air re-assured sh; he 


e was still under control 


} 
nueda 


conti 
see 


never seen but what 
L ymndon to the 
that I 


Aso 


wns and the 

t Did 

Hamish 

wil time before you will get to 

Valpar And Rio: why, I have kno 

mere boys that have been to Rio. 
yacht 

do not grumble tl 
ter ot the yacht 


palaces seen you evel 


?’ Oh ves, you 


iso! 
And you 
well, Hamish; and ] 
at you would be the mas 
thouch I know the banks 


very 


ttle better than you; 


and the channels a lit 
} 


cht of you to be the master 
of the yacht; but you have not seen what ] 
And I have been where ther 
are mountains and mountains of gold 


have seen. 








eye 


: 
,: 
o] 
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1) take me for a fool, Colin? Lid 
I 1a co Ut s I 
{ hi vic ‘ 1 it an 
‘ eve 1 r es 
Ay | 1 re i ‘ it it i rived nt 
vid | Har ] did 1 me 
our 1 ‘ h rif | vo ( 
l i) t ter tl 1s l whiske 
\ | t ) Vbat an! ran 
n hamish the othe: tl 
la ‘kor do ou not know th t 
a i w il ind you hav 
t to he quartz o 
you do not i \\ 
el Oorant Wahl 
uu cans » vacl B 
ull Yi en el 
l I maste 
it if re com into my shop, Ha 
lish, I iv to you,‘ Han , You are 
t ‘ ere i ot the maste1 
nd ican take a of thing that 
like tha s W yr | who have 
1 over the worl und seen 
i ce rT cities i (i palac Ss, ¢ 
) ene But how could you know any 
ih ir bout politenes You ave lived 
V tl we coast Mull, and they do 
ot even hoy how to l ul Gaelic 
eee: 
That e, Colin, d Hamish, with 
( We have better Gaelic there 
i ther Gaelic that ker 
W t ou ever in Lochaber i 
N I S hie I 1 Lochabe1 
Chi not pretend to give an opi ! 
l the G especiall to a Man Who 
NH ra ed ail over ti world, thou 
can not sail a yacht as well: 
ee ” 
cou on becan Irie 
| vel And no s the Wel 
pp eh London, a range thi b 
| The bl ky became mol 
l ) sc lL. Phe vhole world em 
lL to eloped in a clear brown ha 
if smoke 
Aya iid Hamish tisa une 
What 1 strange tl we famish 
I was read about it in a book many 
y erea. fire that was burning 
n London for years and years and years: 
md have the not aut got it out yet, 
oO 
L do t know { you are talking 
i , Hamish.” said the other, who had 
mus ly learning, “but I will tell 
ou this, that you may prepare yourself 
v te ven your eyes. Oh yes, London 
V1 m you ope! our ¢ ves wide, though 
t is to ol vho has been to Rio, 
and Shanghai, and Rotterdam, and other 
places | tha 
Now the reterences tO tloreign part 





only stung Hamish’s pride; and when thy 


did arrive at London Bridge he was dete; 


mined to show no surprise whatever, | 
tepped into the four-wheeled cab that ¢ 

n Laing chartered just as if four-wheele: 
cabs were as common as sea-gulls on the 
hores of Loch-na-Keal. Ane h 








vildered a 
th the wonderful sights and sounds of 
this great roaring city that seer 
have the population of all the world pour 
ing through its streets—he would say noth 
ing at all. At last the cab stopped ; the 


the Piccadilly The 


n Hamish got out and left his cousi 


ib. He ascended the wide steps 


} 
+} 


the great vestibule; and he had 
his hand. The old man had not 
trembled so much since he was a sehoo] 
Vv. 
‘What do you want, my man ?” some on 
said } 


,coming out of the box office by chance 


Hamish showed the letter. 


‘I wass to hef an answer, Sir, if you 
please, Sir, and I will be opliged,” said Ha 
mish, who had been enjoined to be very 





to the stage entrance,’ 
said the man, careless] 
“Yes, Sir, if you please, Sir,” 





said Hamish: 
but he did not understand; and he stood. 
The man looked at him; called for some 
one; a@ young lad came; and to him was 
given the letter. 
“You may 
Hami 


Miss 


ait here, then,” said he t 
1: ‘but I think rehearsal is over, an¢ 








Vhite has most likely gone home.” 


man went into the box office again: 


Hamish w eft alone there in the great 
mpty vestibule The Piccadilly Theatre 
iad seldom n within its walls a mor 

turesq ue heure than this old H land 





ian, Who stood there with his sailor’s cay 
1 his hand, and with a keen excitement in 


the proud and fine face. There was a watch 


fulness in the gray eyes like the watchful- 
of an eagle. If he twisted his cap 
‘r nervously, and if his heart beat quick 


as not from fear. 

Now when the letter was brought to Miss 
White, she 
laughing and chatting with the stage-man 
ager. The laugh went from her face. Sh« 
rrew quite pale. 

“Oh, Mr. Cartwright,” said she, “do you 
think Leould go down to Erith and be back 
before six in the evening ?” 

“Oh yes; why not?” 

But she scarcely heard him. She 
still staring at that sheet of paper, with its 
piteous ery of the sick man. 

-to shake hands in token of 
forgiveness-—to say good-by for the last 
time: what woman with the heart of a wom 
an could resist this despairing prayer ? 


was standing in one of the wings 


said he, carelessly. 





as 


Only to sec 
her once more 





juickl “Oh, 


And the 


him round, don 


hat. 


aving little heed 
Miss White step 
olin Laing got on the 
“Tell him to go quickly,” 
nish, “for I must 


f luncheon if w 


have somethi 


station.” 


And Miss 


pleased 


White, 


With 


ne 


“ And if Mr. Lemue 
Well, he | 


vere I 
that I mean to be 
duct. 
“nngeag 
{ can do no harm in 


IStTesSs 
And so the poor Gl 


hove 1 


parting good 
Some vould have 


vith him. menu 


At the station they had ten n 
wait; 


and Miss White was 
slight refreshment she desired. And 

though Hamish would fain have kept out 
of her way—for it 
rude sai 


lady 


was not becoming in a 
lou to be seen 8} eaking 
that. 
“And where are you going, Hamish, when 


ou leave the Thames?” she asked, smooth- 


i just put 


to so fine a 
she would not allo \ 


ing the fingers of the glove she ha 
on again. 
“T do not know that, mem,” said he. 
“Thope Sir Keith won’t go to Torquay or 
any of those languid places. 
he Mediterranean, I suppos« 
“Maybe that will be the place, mem,” 
said Hamish. 


You will go to 


You think 
lish lady 
| vou 


the 


ll you that 


’ 
where witho 


{ neprre 
Do you kno 
“No.” 
“Very wel Mac 


*18 on board 


Keith 
leod Who 18 
the f 


thara } r 
) eTs Have To 2 


“Oh, do 


mpire, ane to go, tie 


you think that 
that to a man 

of rent?” 
that it is 


elightv-five pounds a veal 

“No, I do not 
that you are ‘olin, 
to Sir Keith Macleod too; and he 
forget it. gut as 


forget 


to me 


doing, ¢ 
will not 
for this young lady or 


hat young lady, what has that to do with 








i 


+ apie Nang, Se ahem a 


me oe 














r You | ) 1at the bell of Scoon said 
Phair ncerns t not, meddle not with 
I shall be glad w lam back in Gree1 
) uid ¢ ting, moodily 
B ( A S ie th 
vi ( I eW t round her w hh 
ni it of t river and Eritl 
he I eon \ r, th 
st ed res 
R ht } L ilong the th 
{ I Phe momet s 
ere ea hite 
l i i v i Th Ui i! 
eeZzt i re) ie O aeci 
And she is not afraid at al for bad h 
i Lé ith » kindly a ispion » her 
t l it dole mw ich for Sue 
oo? 
Will the hock | yreat ¢ i Was 
l yr tO Der i " i pol 
x e 1 ) ) ist { forhea i 
OOKE l t ul A et h bet 
er th t kOUTL Pa FOOU Il 
She irned to Hami 
biel I one o e det ot the vachi 
jam il Sait she. 
N mem,” said he t en Wi me a 
e ena of the pier, Mem, 1 the voai ryou 
is men 
watt ou took it for yvra d I should 
rrvie Dat vith yo ?” il Lit vith 
peasant nile. 
I wass thinl Ing you would come to see 
ir Keith, nen a Hamish, gravely. H 
er was very respectful to the fi Kug 
ish lady: but there was not much of friend 
ait aii his lool 
She followed Hamish down the rude wood 
ns he pier; and there 
hey iwaiting them, with 
wo men in her. Ha h very careful 
f Miss White’s dress as she got into th 


stern of the boat; then he and Colin Lain 
vot into the bow ; and the men half paddled 


vid half floated her along to the Umpire 


he tide having begun to ebb. 
And it was with much ceremony, too, tha 
Hamish assisted Miss White to get on board 


+ 
t 








ry the li rangway; and for a second o1 
vo ( i on deck and looked around 
ier, Whi le men were securing the ding 
Che idlers lounging on Erith pier must have 
considered that this was an additional feat- 
ure of interest in the summer picture—the 
figure of this pretty young lady standing 
there on the white decks and looking around 
her with a pleased curiosity. It was some 
little time since she had been on board the 
{7 preie 

Li i Han h turned to her, and said, in | 
the san ( cebiu Vay 

‘Will you go below, mem, now? It iss 


in 1 saloon that you will find Sir K 
md if Christina iss in the way, you wil 


her to go awa hei 
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The smal! gloved hand was laid on th 
top of the companion, and Miss White care 
ft | \ 


fully went down the wooden Steps. 





vas witha ge ntleness e jual to herown that 


Hamish shut the little doors after her. 





But no sooner had she quite disappear 
than the old man’s manner swi changed 
He caught hold of the companion hatch 

unmed it across with a noise that was 

heard thro vhout the vhole vessel: 

l he sprang to tl helm, with the r 

zray eyes atire with a wild excitement. 
her, we have her now!” he said, 


etween his teeth; and he called alor 


“ Hold the jib to weather there! Off with 


, 
he moorings, John Cameron! her, we 
} . ' , ' ’ ] . ; ] 
lave her now. aud 1t 1s not yet that she 
has it shame on Macleod of D 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF 
YELLOW JACK. 


ere time to time yellow fever L ie 
at our doors, Says a Ciose Observe! 
and student of the disease, “andif they wer 
not kept care fully closed, no one could ar 
swer for the consequences.” For two cen 
turies and more it has knocked at the gates 
four sea-port towns all the way from thi 
Gulf of Mexico to Boston, and as far beyond 
as Quebec; and it has broken in, until com 
paratively recent times, quite as frequently 
and fatally upon the North as uy 
South. In the city of Philadelphia, for in 
tance, it has been especially destructive; 
more than once it has caused a mortality 
there that is comparable to that of the tru 


Asiatic (or “ glandular’) 





"Frew cit 





ies bevol d the tropics, say Dr. La Roche 
the leading anthority among hundreds ot 


writers upon the subject, “New Orleans 


Charleston, and one or two others except- 
ed, have been as repeatedly visited by the 
fever as Philadelphia was prior to 1820. In 
few has it spread more extensively than it 
did during some of our epidemics, and cer- 
tainly in none within the limits of this 
country has it assumed a more malignant 
garb, and given rise to a greater ratio of 
mortality among those attacked. Nay, it 
may be doubted whether the records of 
West Indian or Europeau epidemics exhib- 
it more than a few instances in which the 
disease has proved more extensively de- 
structive to human life.” 

Whence has come this terrible plague un- 
known to the ancients—the plague of the 
New World? The question, like others 


asked 


that may ve asked about it, is easier 





lthan answered. Where the dises 





rst observed is not known. The best au- 


thorities think that it originated in the 





| West India Islands soon after the immigra 


tion of Europeans. It was nowhere known 
before the beginning of the sixteenth cen 
] 


1is companions left 


tury. Columbus and 





SOME PECULIARITIES OF 


descriptions of a disease which 


vhich, accordi 


made 
pearance, 


ridlemic abe 


epidemics | 
lelphia duri 
vere ele 


speck atal. 


yi 
three-fourths to five-sixt 


ulation fled into the country. 

every five cases died—nearly one-half of 
those who were attacked. This degree of 
mortality is seldom exceeded in any epi- 
demics except those f lat plague, 
in which often nearly all ‘ 

may perish, and which has more than once 
swept away a full half of the population of 
1 given community. The plague is the 
most fatal of all epidemic diseases ; but hap- 
pily it is much less prevalent in modern 
times than formerly. 

The yellow tever d of » present 
century begins with the smic of Phila- 
lelphia in 1802. In one ; 
he United States the disease has prevailed 
ilmost yearly since th: time, up to the 
dreadful summer just ended in the South 
tut it would fill pages ot this Magazine sim- 
ply to mention our past visitations of the 
pestilence even in the North. Let us turn 
from the historic record to the deseripti 


the natural history, of the disease, and ask 


what ils origins are to-day, whence it comes, 


whither it goes, and what are some of the 


them may 


that 
HO inp cli 


ich the disease 


much upon the 


larie 
lmmu 


only a f 
have for halt 

and 
he same obse1 
adds s 
nihicance to 
absence, never makes its re-appearance in 
our Northern cities without a warning from 
the Gulf of Mexico It is seen not only for 
months, but often for several years, in vig 
orous action ili s native habitat before it 
leaps over its accustomed bounds; but when 


+] ; t 


once on the tr: », it may travel from Bue 


nos Ayres to Quebec, leaving more graves 
in its track iatic cholera. There is 
reason to fear that one of these eruptions 
is now marshalling its forces.” 
the course 
{ 


epidemics—at the 


«Al 
h started as fur aw 
, 1 

Janeiro, twenty-eight years a 


elled in six years all the way to New York 
a journey of nearly four thou lL inil 
reat circle. 

30 many that t 

had lost all recol 


eo 


healt i 
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LOW OF 


sion from house 


Sal 


ng 
3 first appear- 
uv the 


part 


place 
Whether 


er happens t 


lit 
the ot 
o be 


dirty quarter, a rich or a poor 
Clean streets d 
foulness fa- 


fever 
Orilea 


nakes no cdilference, oO 


heck ior does 
ng. In 1857 the yellow 
ailed that part of 

} 


1 was, by official 


In New is 


report, * in the best 


poss 
t 


thou: he 1 | 


est of the ci was and had 


indescribably filthy. The 
are 


1d they will take root in any soil. 


almost 


he disease portab] like bulk 


irs, in box 


extured 


rTALVe-Ci , and in 


sul 


TAN Ct 
are 


1 
1oose-t 


as evel in ¢ 


Foes 
In porous materials like these 
sicians call them—the poison 
‘or some two months’ 
fullest strength of in- 
New 


may rt al idemie of yellow 


Orleans 


fever 


from 
in 
Boston or ) 

3, and of 


The disease is one of hot clima 


alluvial ground by pre ferent 
ill 


, though 
ind of soil w ‘it, and any ele- 
is not too great 
i That de 

a daily average, continued tor some 


F.—a 


month 


‘at require d. 


ym 77° to 80 


for a 


weeks together, of fi 


temperature which is reached 


or more together and exceeded, during our 


more than torrid summers, i! 


uur towns and cities from Florida to Maine. 
Yellow fe 


as Quebec, and may extend as far again in 


ver has prevailed as far north even 
the future. 

Of the n which the dis- 
1i0use to house, a living 


us Way il 
} 


my ster 
from 


ease traveis 


messenger of death, we know little.  Sci- 


y condition,” and in no other, | 


veen 


almost any of 


seize u 
in all e; 
is probably the same, though some obsery 


rs think that 


to 
its cause, which 


ence has not yet been able pon 


the secret of 


ises 


there are two distinct forms 


é the clist ase. Is it ih a inl roscopie pli 
nsect, 
hig] 


nest 


too small, how ever, for detecti 
ifying power yet at ou 
that its exciting e 


sts ? 
is pro] [t is supposed that thes 


s enter the blood and destroy it by 


Ol 


Mae 


iV the 


ymmand, ause consi 


hat able. 
veri 
process comparable to that which is set uy 


iat this living ge 


in yeast by fermentation. has been suy 
t ] ] +1,] 
vested, very plausibly, rm 


can enter the human body only at a partic 


ularstage of its own growth, and that when 


it has completed its career by multiplying 

“* pry ins 
and invade the sanctuary of another life 
ould a¢ 


there, it has no powe1 lea) body 


rhis theory w count for the non-con 
viousness of the disea 


As 


disease. 


se. 

ld the 
A mere touch of frost, however, i 
there must 
“In New York 
and the vicinity the fever poison has gen- 


lly remained active until the last days of 


heat fosters, so ec suppresses, 


not enough to destroy it; be 


cold enough to make ice. 


era 
October, and frequently as late as the mid- 
die or last of November,” according to re- 
the New York Board of 
Even the winter, while it checks, 
| 


il 
Health. 
by no means always extirpates, the poison 
It uring the w 
warm weather comes again the disease com 
pletes its work, taking it up at the point 
where it had left off during the previous 


reports of 


i 
lies latent d and when 


year. ‘“ Not only does yellow fever hibernat 
during its migrations,” says Dr. Nott, “ but 
it will half do its work during one autum1 
in cities, resume and finish it the next sea- 

1842-43 was an example this in 
Mobile ; 1843—44 in Montgomery, Alabama; 
1857-58 in New Orleans. Many similar ex- 
amples might be adduced.” In the forme 
instance, adds Dr. Nott, the yellow fever 
‘commenced in Spanish Alley, in the south- 
ern part of the city, and took six weeks to 
overrun all that 
part south of Dauphin Street, which divides 
the town into two pretty nearly equal parts 
The next year the disease commenced in 
northern extreme, and all the 
|town left untouched the previous year. 
Each year it took its half of the town more 
deliberately than the army-worm would eat 
through a cotton field As remarked by 
Dr. Warren Stone, of New Orleans, it will 
a tax-collector, from house 
a for three 
diverges.” So constant 


hat when the dis- 


of 


son: 


one-half of the town, or 


} 


16 swept 


| often travel, like 


to house along street two or 


weeks before it is 
radual pre 
| ease is prevailing in one part of a town the 
resident of another part can retire with 
safety long after the first appearance of the 
jepidemic. In New York, during the epidem- 
| ie of 1822, its measured progress was about 
iforty feet per day. The Board of Health 


| this ¢ ression t 





SOME PECULIARITIE 


put a fence around it in Rector Street, “ and 
extended the inclosure every few days, to 
keep persons out of the infected district.” 
Is yellow fever contagious? No question 
in medicine, and scarcely any in theology, 
has been debated more learnedly and more 
ardently—I may say, indeed, more furiously 


In 


so 


nor for a longer time, than this one. 
ai crew 
violent that it had to be prohibited by law 
It is said 
by a grave historian of the game of chess, 
that during the early Middle Ages, when 
the chess-board was a large table, 
as big as nine-pins, quarre ls 
d of 
16 point in dis- 


Spain, one time, the discussion 


or at least it is said that it is said 


and the 
chess-men were 
would sometimes arise toward the en 
the when, to settle t] 
ussion, the rival players would snatch the 


fame 5; 


kings or queens from the board and brain 
each other with them. So many fine play- 
ers, it seems, were lost to science in this 
way that finally the expedient was hit upon 
of reducing the size of the chess-men to 
Well, 


over the contagiousness of yel- 


their present harmless proportions. 
the quarrel 
low fever has fallen off in interest to quite 
an equal degree. It is now generally ad- 
mitted that yellow fever is not contagious; 
that is to say, a person who has the disease 
can not directly communicate it to any body 
else. The poison, as we have seen, has its 
own sufficient ways of spreading and multi- 
plying independently of the human body. 
It not from man to man that it hands 
on the inverted torch. Consequently the 
well, as long as they live in a place which 
the epidemic infection has not reached, ar¢ 
perfectly safe. They need not fear the 
presence or even the contact of yellow fever 
patients that may come to them from an in- 


is 


fected region, if they attend to the disin- | 


fection of clothes and baggage. You may 
receive the sick from an infected ship, or 
have the dying patients from a yellow fever 


hospital quartered upon you, and yet, so| 


long as the disease has not come to your 


neighborhood in one of the ways I have men- | 


tioned, you are safe. But leave your unin- 
fected house and visit the infected ship or 
city, and you will catch the disease, unless, 
of course, you are exempt from danger by 


reason of a previous attack, or for some oth- | 


er of the reasons to be mentioned. <A few 


minutes, even, spent upon a ship where the | 


disease exists has cost many a man his life. 
But it is the ship, and not the sufferer on 
board, that gives out the poison. In a city 
it travels the fastest, and is the most fatal 
near the ground. the 
upper stories of buildings sometimes pass 
through the worst epidemics safely, while 
the lower floors are full of the sick and 
dying. 

The experiments which have been made 
by courageous physicians to prove that the 


Persons living in 


yellow fever can not be taken directly from | 
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the human body are too sicker 
It i 
both experiment and 


cate 


} 
ace 
that 
experience indi- 


for 
ty 


( nough to 


Si 


scription here.” s 
long 
that the yellow fever is not commnu- 
nicated from one human body to another, 
It can only be taken from infected things 
and from And when 
germs have once been planted in a 
place, they latent there for 
Following years see 
form, of the 
Northern cli- 
mate, the disease spel ds itself, and does not 
return until it is 
upon one of the great 
the Gulf of Me: 

Against the epidemic 


infected places. its 
riven 
remain more 
than a single season. 
a renewal, usually 


in milder 


epidemic; until finally, in a 


borne northward again 


eplde»nite waves trom 
onslaught of such a 
will be seen that the mere 
quarantine of persons can be of little use, 
for the nly travels in its own 
dark way, but develops its strength in the 
| porous substances which carry it. Against 
this latter nothing but 


thorough disinfection will serve—the sul 


disease as this it 


poison not o 


source of danger 


| jection, namely, of every infected vessel o1 


package coming from the yellow fever zone 


32° F, 


, either of 


either to a degree of cold below or 
of heat not less than 200 


temperatures will disinfect effec 


which 
tually. To 
check the spread of the epidemic from house 
to house, when once it has found a foot-hold, 
| no effective means have yet been devised, 
though many have been suggested. A news- 
} paper correspondent proposed late ly to eXx- 
plode gunpowder in the streets of Southern 
cities and in the bedrooms of the sick, hop- 
|} ing to destroy th 


he poison germs by concus- 
sion. 


Of course the plan is a futile ene; 


| the microscopic germ would no more feel 
the shock of such an air wave than the hull 


of an Atlantic steamer would feel the shock 
of a rising tide. If I were to make a sug- 
gestion, it would be to inclose the infected 
| distri¢ t, at the beginning of the epidemic, 
Should the 
disease overleap this cordon it might be nee- 
essary to burn the infected houses to the 
ground. As much as this is often done to 
check the much less dreadful calamity of a 
conflagration. 

But let me not paint the disease in darker 
colors than it deserves. Even in the worst 
| epidemics many are exempt, and generall; 
a majority of those affected recover. One 
attack almost always exempts from a sec- 
ond, as in the case of small-pox and othe 
| zymotic or ferment diseases. 


with a constantly burning fire. 


Iw 
\ 


The prefer nces 
of the yellow fever, as to attack and exemp- 
| tion, are very interesting, at least to those 
who live within its range. Thus it is espe- 
| cially a disease of mature years. Children 
}and old people comparatively seldom take 
ie though they are by no means always ex- 
| *® See, for instance, in La Roche on Yell. 


w Fever, \ 
i., p. 295, the account of Ftirth’s inoculations. 
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empt. The majority of cases in this coun- 


try occur in persons between the ages of | 


fourteen and forty. Stout and healthy peo- 


ple, well nourished and of the sanguine tem- 
perament, are the most likely to take it and 
to die of it. Thin, wiry, nervous persons 
escape it more frequently, and make more 
ti quent recoveries, Women are less likely 
to take it, and have better chances of recov- | 
ery,than men. Race and acclimation make 
a great difference in one’s chances. After | 
living long in the yellow fever zone one 
may become acc limatized, and pass safely 
through repeated epidemics of the disease. | 


If then such a person goes North to live, 
he will at once begin to lose his acclimation, 
and if he stays long enough, he may lose it 


entirely, and die of the yellow fever on re- | 


turning to the South. The risk in such a 
case is greater in proportion to the time one 
has been absent; even more than this, the 
risk is the greater in proportion to the north- 
ward remoteness of the place that one has 
gone to live in. Let an acclimated resident 
of New Orleans, for instance, go to Charles- 
ton to live; he will at once begin to loss 


his immunity from the fever, but he will | 


not lose it rapidly. But let him go farther 
north, as to Portland or Quebec; he will 
then lose his Southern acclimation much 


more speedily and certainly. A few years | 
of Northern residence might make it a fatal 
thing for him to be exposed again to a | 


Southern epidemic. But he could never 
certainly know whether he had lost his ac- 
climation except by running the risks of a 
new exposure, 


The duration of the yellow fever in a} 


given case is very variable, but it is gener- 
ally from three to nine days; in fatal cases 


the average duration is about five days. | 


Still more variable is the time from the ex- 
posure to the appearance of the first symp- 
toms—the so-called period of incubation; 
it may be a day, it may be a fortnight, or 
more. The dreaded symptom of black-vom- 
it is almost surely a fatal one: after this 
occurs, not more than two or three out of a 
hundred recover. 

It remains to note some of the more gen- 
eral effects of the yellow fever infection. 
During an epidemic those who do not take 
the disease still feel the epidemic influence, 


and are very commonly more or less indis- | 


posed. Like persons living in a miasmatic 
region, those who are exposed to the yellow 
fever poison will sleep poorly at night. Com- 
monly such a person’s “appetite will not 
be so good as formerly; his system will be 
attacked from time to time by the offshoots 
of the diseases preying on others around 
him.” During the epidemic of Natchez in 
1819, and in 1220 at New Orleans, a general 
depression of health was remarked; and 
sven the vegetable kingdom, like the hu- 
mlan, seems ‘subjected in some degree to 


|the effect of the unseen agent ;” and the 
| vegetable kingdom is not yet supposed, even 
by the most advanced disciples of Darwin, 
to be greatly attected by the power of the 
imagination. Cautious observers have long 
ago remarked the coincidence of blights 
with pestilences. The potato-disease keeps 
| company with influenza and cholera. It is 
certain that unusually sickly seasons “are 
often alike unfavorable to the health and 
fruitfulness of many classes of plants.” 
During the Louisiana epidemic of 1853, Mr. 
Lawrence, a New Orleans gardener, found 
that “his garden seeds would often fail to 
germinate. But still oftener, when they 
would sprout up a few inches from the soil, 
a sudden blight would seize them, and in a 
few days they would wither and die. This 
was eminently the case with the cauliflow- 
er, the celery, the cabbage, radish, and other 
vegetables. To keep up his stock he in 
vain applied to his neighbors, to those on 
| the opposite side of the river and down the 
|coast. These effects only continued during 
| the epidemic. At Biloxi the peaches rotted 
| on the trees; at Bayou Sara the China-trees 
had a sickly appearance, and their leaves 
were covered with a crustaceous larva; 
at Baton Rouge the peaches were full of 
| worms, and potatoes rotted in the ground ;” 
and at Lake Providence the tigs were few 
|} and poor. 


| “Still more striking,” continues La Roche, 
“is the effect of the insalubrious condition 
on animals, both domestic and wild, previ- 
ous to and during the course of the disease. 
Dogs, cats, hogs, goats, monkeys, cattle of all 
kinds, foxes and panthers, fowls, parrots, 
}undomesticated birds, and even fish and 
oysters, are known to participate at times 
in the calamity.” Just before the epidemic 
of 1797 four or five thousand cats died in 
Philadelphia, and dogs “were severely and 
fatally affected the same year and about 
the same time. ‘The next year cats were 
again affected, as well as rats, of both of 
which numbers were carried off’—an un- 
usual case of adjustment between the de- 
mand and the supply in the economy of the 
lower animals. 

Such are the main characteristics of the 
yellow fever as seen in America and in 
Europe, where the type of the disease is 
substantially the same as here. With the 
appalling symptoms and the too often un- 
successful treatment of this terrible disease 
we have had happily little to do in North- 
ern latitudes for several years, and that 
part of the subject need not be discussed in 
these pages. Let us hope that before the 
next plague wave rolls northward upon us 
from the Gulf of Mexico, some great discov- 
erer—the Jenner of yellow fever—will tell 
is how to break its fatal force as thorough- 
y as the force of the small-pox was broken 
ry the discovery of vaccination. 
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THE FIRST RAILROAD IN CHINA formal announcement of the birth of an un- 
i 4 ne VAL UINU. i LIN J er ic acne obsequies pir ise . 
REMEMBER seeing, many years ago, a} \ » eq | ly and informally el 
| remarkable book, published in Vermont, | icled in a cable dispatch recently publis 


title of which might have served well | i he New York papers, and readir 
. heading for this paper, recording faith hi » are pulling up the Woosung 
. - 


Tor 1 , 
ly, as 1f proposes to ao, the detalis 


nominious ending of an earnest effort The foreign merchants in Chin 


lvance Western civilization in the IF: hard-working and enterprising set of met 
. This title was, Apokatastasis; or, | who have always been considered good fel 
ress Backward. fl except a brief cycle of unpopular- 
Shanghai-bound mail-steamer, hav tv whe ie English and American papers 
threaded the tortuous passages of the all them “irate tra s’ and “envenom 
in Archipelago, rounded Gutzlaff Is! d old smugegl .” I doubt, at all events, 
id steamed some fifty miles up the} if, any part of the world, men are more 


and muddy Yangtsze, turns at the | alert t e and seize upon any new busi- 


Buoy,” and enters the narrower Wong- | ness opening; and it is not to be supposed 
yon reaching the town of Woosung, at | that throug l long years which had 


mouth of the creek of the same name.|elapsed since the establishment of the 
Woosung is like it is unnecessary to| Treaty Ports they had not done all that 

what it is hopelessly unlike may be|in them lay to introduce railroads into a 
learned by consulting a highly imaginative | country so singularly fitted to benefit by 
picture in the late Mr. Seward’s Travels, rep-| them. In this eftort, however, they had 


esenting non-existent pagodas and impossi- | been thwarted at ey turn. Never had 


ble mountains. From hence to the foreign | it seemed possible to obtai ny thing re- 


lement at Shanghai is, by the curving | motely approaching authority) - conees- 


++ 
Seut 


river, some twelve miles, but as the crow|sion. It remained for the representatives 
flies, about eight. Over this shorter dis-|of the more active commercial nations to 
tance some public-spirited people construct- | take a valuable hint from a few subjects of 
ed, about twelve years ago, a carriage road, | a small and gallant Continental kingdom. 
expecting to give their fellow-residents a|The Great Northern Telegraph Company, 
new and pleasant drive and the enjoyment | of Denmark, had secured the right to use 
of a cool breeze on sultry summer after-| the Russian land lines reaching through 
noons. It was, however, never very popu- | Siberia to Wladivostok, a port just north- 
lar, and the lower and larger portion was|east of Corea. They proposed to lay a 
perforce abandoned when the Chinamen had | submarine cable thence, vid Nagasaki, to 
stolen the bridges piecemeal, and were grad-| Shanghai, and from Shanghai to Hong 
ually and skillfully merging the road itself | Kong. It seemed needful to obtain permis 
in the adjoining rice fields. The upper por- | sion to bring the wires ashore at Shanghai, 
tion, however, remained in use, especially | and the commissioner went to Pekin for 
as, a short distance from Shanghai, it pass-| this purpose. He met with a refusal, curt 
ed the rifle range, occupied periodically by | and decisive. This outrageous request was 
volunteers and naval brigades, generally to | like a bomb-shell in the Tsung-li Yamun 
their own satisfaction, but occasionally to | (Foreign Office). The very hairs in Prince 
the detriment of the ingenuous natives, who | Kung’s venerable pigtail stood on end. 
insisted on choosing it for a promenade. It |The impudence of these barbarians was as- 
happened that on a crisp and pleasant Sat-|tounding. Did they not know that the 
urday, about five years ago, the weekly pa-| short line, constructed some years before 
per hunt was announced to “finish” at this | from Shanghai to the Beacon, had so of- 
place. This paper hunt is an approved | fended the mighty Fung-Shuey, or Spirit 
winter sensation in Shanghai, the foxes be- | of the Air, that deaths in the neighborhood 
ing red-coated horsemen, who, scattering | had been incessant, until the villagers very 
paper at full gallop over a previously se-| properly destroyed this obnoxious inven- 
lected course, furnish scent to a large and|tion? Let the presumptuous commissioner 
well-appointed field of hunters. A diffienlt | retire. ‘A necessary communication. Re- 
jump has always to be taken at the “fin-| spect this.” By all rights this commission- 
ish,” at which are present numbers of ladies | er shou] 
and gentlemen. On this occasion a commo- | crushed, and should have sent a protest to 


d have considered himself snubbed, 


tion was visible among the spectators, evi- | his minister, inspired some indignant arti- 
dently not attributable to the prowess and|cles in the newspapers, and gone home. 
mishaps of the riders, and its cause was/ But so regardless of precedent (‘‘ olo-cus- 
found in the curious spectacle of two long | tom,” the Chinamen call it) were he and 
white lines, or lime marks, thirty feet apart, | his associates that they held their peace, 
clearly the work of an engineer, and stretch- | ordered up their telegraph steamer, laid 
ing over the paddy fields in the direction | their cable, brought the end into Shanghai, 
of Woosung. This was the brief and in-| and opened their office ; and in about three 
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weeks, if I mistake not, the Chinese officials 
iding messaves ove! the wires them- 
selves! When this had all come to pass, 
id Americans felt very 
small indeed. lt-wae clear hat the yellow- 





haire d barbarians had beaten the red-haired 
ones (the writer has known a native to ad 
dress an envelope to au H.B.M. representa- 
tive as “Red-haired Barbarian Consul 

and the latter sadly reflected that they had 
undoubtedly lived in vain if, after all these 
years of toil and trouble, it lad needed 
these countrymen of Hamlet to remind 


them that since, as every school -boy ought 

to know, all things in China are reversed, 

they should of course have understood that | 
the mandarins wanted them to act first and 

ask permission afterward! 

With this view of the case strongly im 
pressed on their minds, a party of gentlemen 
found it agreeable about this time to take 
ast together, at 
intervals of a few days, and chat about the 








their twelve-o’clock break 


old road to Woosung. Some of them took a 
walk, others a ride, over it, and inquiries 
were care fully pushe d in various quarters. 
It was soon evident that if a railroad could 
be built in China, it must be over this track ; 
and even the accomplishment of this seemed 
Toward the acquir- 
ing, therefore, of a clear title to this road 
all efforts were directed. 

It must now be explained that foreign- 
ers hold Jand in China by treaty stipula- 
tions, under title deeds, in both Chinese and 


by no means certain. 





but by no means necessarily, that of the 


nation to whi ich the owner belongs. This 


title is in the nature of a perpetual lease. 
Could such title be obtained for a strip of 
land embracing the old road, it seemed rea- 


ference with any construction thereupon, 
the tenure of every hon 
real estate in Shanghai would be affected, 
and the railroad pro 
whole community at 


jectors would have the 











were therefore cautiously begun and 


ried — registry obtained, not in the | 


British or United States consulate, where | 
attention mores be attracted to it, but ina 
Continental bureau. Of course there were 
numerous and troublesome obstacles, such 


as are not unknown in Western lands. | 


Farmers claimed many times the value of 
their holdings for small corners ; old women 
of horrible aspect, and mistresses of the 
| 


choicest Chinese bil 





vowed that Confucius himself should not 
have an iota of their patrimony; and the 
defunct natives gave the most trouble of 


all. It should be stated that in this favor- | 


ed land the rude forefathers of the hamlet 


who have departed this life are disposed of | 





in sundry and promis 


ind other piece of | 


ate, cursed the | 
engineer and neerenet tel rhs their gods, and | 


us Ways, according, 
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appare ntly, to the means or caprice of theit 
friends. Some are interred; others, packed 
in boxes, are deposited in the fields; and oth- 
ers, again, placed in barrel-like earthen re- 
ceptacles (happily described by a British 
otficer as “jars of potted ancestors, by Jove! 
you know 

When it came to disturbing these, oppo- 
sition culminated, as the ideas of buyers 
and sellers differed materially as to the 
market value of “potted ancestors,” and 
crisis soon came. ‘“ Ven zey ’iss me,” says 
the poor French actor, “I do not mind 
mooch; but ven it coom to ze or-an-ge-pecl, 
cest autre chose!” So when scolding old wom- 
en were re-enforced by barbaric hordes with 
uplifted hoes and shovels, the survey 





party retreated in good skirmishing order, 
and reported at head-quarters. At this 
juncture came, most opportunely, the will 
ing and efticient aid of a Chinese official, to 
whom much credit is due, and who secured 


| the settlement of all claims and the con- 


demnation of the needed land. Through 
his help, too, as I have always thought, w 
obtained the ee boon of a procla- 
mation from the Taoutae, or Governor, of 
Shanghai, stating that the foreigners had 





| the right to keep the road open for all time, 


and run thereon—what? “Cars,” the in- 


| terpreter said the word meant, and that 


surely was—enough. 


Just here, and in anticipation of any mis- 


| conception or hostile criticism of the spirit 
Envlis] rj ed at ¢ n) »* nanaliv. | 
Aglish, registered at a consulate: usually, 


in which the subject is treated, it may be as 
well to put certain statements distinctly on 
record. Whatever may have been the opin- 
ious of the projectors of this railroad re- 
garding the wisdom of treaty stipulations, or 


| their impatience and disgust at the obstruct- 
sonable to assume that if there were inter- | 


iveness of the Chinese, they acted through- 
out in what they deemed a strictly legal 
manner, In a dispatch recently published, 
one of the most careful and conservative 


| members of the diplomatic corps at Pekin 
cir back. Purchases | 


Says: 


‘The actnal situation I understand to be this: the 
ground for the line has been purchased and paid for. 
The termini are Shanghai and Woosung, at the junc- 
tion of the Whampoo and Yangtsze rivers. A line of 
railroad over this route would serve the convenience 

| of foreigners in going to and from shipping detained 

at Woosung by a lack of water on the bar. There is 
a considerable Chinese population at Woosung who 
would assist te supporting it when opened. The 
ground was bought ostensibly for a maloo (or horse 
} road), and I believe that the authorities knew that 
| rails would be laid down for a tram-way. 

“The leading motive of the promoters of the en- 
terprise is a desire to exhibit to the Chinese a railway 
| in practical operation, and thus to hasten the moment 
| for a general introduction of railways into the empire. 
| ‘Every step taken thus far has been regular and 
| defensible, saving, perhaps, that, in a strictly moral 
point of view, the ultimate object should have been 
*clared from the outset. That this would have de- 
ed the enterprise there can be no doubt. 








a 








“T am free to say that I sympathize most keenly 
with the promoters. They are striving to confer a ben- 
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t is such that they will be 


plan 


to meet the view 


Imstan 

y withdraw 
ore taken. 
» circumst 

author 
h the 


ities, 


words of truth and soberness, 
] 


De 


added that the directors re 

iltimate de 

No well-informed 

‘intelligent man doubted for one m« 

iat the Chinese 
the 


heir silence as to their 
as simply p » forma. 


authorities knew exactly 


nd 


re not called 


builders were doing, a were 

lite content so long as the y we 
nto commit themselves. 

lear precedent ; 


sus a cle 
sht be considered as proved, it was that 


The te leg iph 


and if any thing 


tters of this kind the officials only want- 
keep their skirts clear of all responsi- 
The Taoutae of Shanghai could thus 
run up an enormous bill for telegrams to Can 
t a social excursion to Woosung, 

the or 
heart-broken communication to his superi- 
he. 


infamous barbarians. 


n, or Jom 


fulminating most indignant 


he inexpressible eness ane 

ks of tl 
The road 
bee 


cially in 


builders now felt that they had 
1 successful in a high degree, and espe- 

he Noth- 
¢ was said or known of it on the “ Bund.” 
(Hindostanee, I 


he fine water street of Shanghai running 


keeping t matter quiet. 


word think) denotes 
along the bank of the river, public garden 
and jetties on one side, and handsome and 
es on the other. It 
Fifth Avenue, the Rotten Row, the 

] Rialto, notably the 


Champs Elysées, the 
Areopacus, of Shanghai. Here, after 


imposing buildin 


| busi- 


n 
houses, the 
sistants” (euphemism for clerks) of all de- 

, and the “ globe-trotters.” Here are 
displayed the paces of the last pair of horses 
imported from Sydney, and is anxiously ex- 
pected the début, in pony-phaeton or open 
newly arrived bride; 
and here, of all places, is “the news” to be 
had in its freshest and fullest form. Like 
the worthies whom St. Paul met at Athens, 
the people on the Bund, “and strangers which 
were there, spent their time in nothing else, 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 
A rumor is called a “Bunder.” “Why is 
old —— [a noted frequenter of the Bund] 
the most credulous man in Shanghai ?” 


sedan-chair, of the 


was 


ess hours, stroll the taepans, or heads of | 
tea-tasters, and “‘mercantile as- | 
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conundrum, the answer being, 
all he hears.” 
nothing about 
mixed in the 
oked social cheroots on the club 

L held their peé and when at 

» world and his wife went to the 
hunt, and found out what had been 
n nly chuckled over the fact 
been so emphatically the 
point was passed, 


v 1] l, the success of our 


» re-li¢ 


s upon 


Bund knew 


if. 
builders gay 


ce 5 


pape I 
roiling on, we g 
that 
word 
and, 


critical 


until 

1s 

scheme w: 
All the 


ment had been bor by 


of this achieve- 
a few people, to 


nse 


whom were few others after it was 
build and equip the road 
much tor local 
ird; te 


pressed” (when will 


made public. 
was plainly too means, 


Times were | lks were “ de- 
otherwise 7) ; 


they : 
the 


a risk in 
which prudence req 


subdivided ; and it 


there was clearly 


enterprise 
uired should be largely 
3 to Great Britain, the 
land cheap capital, that the 
thoughts of directors turned. Mean- 
while it wa ‘ mined to test the 


sound- 


of iron 


ness of their as to rights of property. 


Authority was given to the telegraph coin- 
were shareholders, to construct 
the whole length of the road, 
is forthwith done. 
to that 
the invasion of its special do 


egraph poles, it 


It was cer- 


if Fung-Shuey 


and this w 
tainly fair 
would allow 
main by ti 
object to humbly creeping iron rails. The 
affair was managed with the tact and judg- 
ment which had characterized all the 


ations of the clever 


n] 
think 


ill tel could not 


oper- 
ger of the great 
When asked how he was suc- 
replied that he had much less 
of the settlement than it, 
where a man had refused to have the in- 
ilator attached to his house for fear that 


man 
( ompany ° 

cet ding, he 
trouble out in 


8 


the current would sour the beer in his brew- 


have 


suddhist pi iests, whose 


ery adjoining! been 
rumors 


temples were 


There vague 
that some 
‘e used for warehouses at remu- 
nerative rates, had succeeded in propitiating 
but a sordid 
could claim that there 
was any connection between the absence of 
all disturbance along the line and a visible 
increase in the physical well-being of the 
dozen petty district magistrates who took 
excellent care of the poles, and who seemed 
quite able to afford an extra shark’s fin and 
glass of samshoo on an oft-recurring holi- 
What was patent to all was that the 
line was erected and wasn’t pulled down. 


the obstreperous deit only 


and suspicious mind 


day. 


A few months later saw two members of 
the Board of Directors busy in London, and 
of their struggles and vicissitudes it is not 
desirable or permissible to tell in detail. 
They bearded capitalists in their dens, and 
bankers in their halls. They talked and 
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wrote and labored generally to secure the 
needed assistance; and after many ups and 
downs, and the necessary departure of one 
of the members of the committee, the other 
pushed the affair on to success. Never was 
a man better fitted for a task than he for 
this. I know of no one else who could have 





accomplished what he did; and while much 
credit is due to all who, from first to last, 
put their shoulders to the wheel, it is clear- 
ly by his intelligence, energy, and persist- 
ence that the building of the road was 
secured—just as his must be the keenest 
disappointment at the present miserable 
turn of affairs. His name, even were it al- 
lowable to mention it, would be familiar to 
but few of the readers of this Magazine, but 


none is better known in the China commnu- | 


nities; and the present writer, in this brief 
mention of his eminent services in this 
cause, is prompted as well by strict justice 
as by warm personal regard. The repre- 
sentatives of the railroad who had charge 


of its interests in Great Britain brought 


two points prominently and persistently | 


forward. One was that, in its early stage, 
the enterprise was naturally speculative, 
and that no one was to be accepted as a 


participator who was not able and willing | 


to lose his money in case of unforeseen dif- 
ficulties, and to do without dividends, if 
necessary, having in view the prospect of 
making this little road the entering wedge 
for a grand “ China system ;” the other was 
that every principle of prudence and sound 
business sense demanded that the road 


should be the simplest and cheapest con- | 


struction that could be made to serve the 
purpose. This latter view having prevail- 
ed over conflict ing counsels, a narrow-gauge 
road was finally built, from Shanghai, tirst 
to Kong-Wan—a city half-way to Woosung 
—and then on to the latter place. It was 


successfully opened, and its projectors felt | 


rewarded for all their trouble, and looked 
forward to a career of prosperity and mate- 
rial progress. 

The enterprise had now become clearly of 
British nationality, and it is not derogatory 
to one’s patriotic feelings to say that in 
such things it is generally very desirable to 
have the support of a government whose 
foreign policy has been so vigorous. The 
reverse, however, is the case when said 


government has ulterior plans with which | 


the enterprise may come into collision, with 
an excellent chance of going to the wall, 
and so it was, unfortunately, in this in- 
stance, as shall now be narrated. 

The writer wellremembers the impression 
made upon him, at a pleasant Shanghai 
party years ago, by a new-comer who had 
joined the dance. His face and figure were 


° . . | 
striking, and marked him to a careful ob- 


server as no ordinary man. It was the late 
lamented Augustus R. Margary, son of an 


|old British general, and himself a rising 


member of the consular service. He had 
received the medals of the Royal Albert and 
other humane societies for swimming off, in 
company with Mr. John Dodd, during a ty- 
phoon in Keelung Harbor, and bringing tl 


Lilo 


| crew of a Chinese vessel ashore one by one; 


but he was not a man to speak of his own 
achievements, and he toiled quietly on in 


| the service where “few die and none re- 


sign.” In the mean time, under strong 
pressure, the British government had de 
termined to explore a trade route from Bur- 
mah into Western China, and an expedition 
under Colonel Browne was ordered to start 


| from Rangoon. To meet the expedition Mr. 


Consular Assistant Margary was chosen, 
and instructed to proceed up the Yangtsze, 


| then due west. It was like leading a for- 
| lorn-hope, and it was done in the teeth of 
| the greatest obstacles. Accompanied by 
} one native and almost broken down by ill- 


ness, Margary accomplished the journey and 
reported to Colonel Browne. Turning east- 
ward with him, he was sent ahead to the 
|town of Manwine to make some arrange- 


| ments, and was attacked and speedily mur- 


dered. He was an officer of the British 
government, and travelling under imperial 
passes, and for this base and treacherous 


jcrime old Lord Palmerston would have 


|exacted terrible penalties, if he had been 
obliged to storm the Peiho forts a second 
time. Even in these days of milder meas- 
ures, if seemed clear enough that the pres- 
ervation of British prestige required some- 
thing like vigorous action. At one time it 
| looked very much like it. The British min- 
| ister made his demands, and in due course 
sent for the admiral, and had the fleet held 
in readiness. It really seemed as if this 
outrage was not to go unpunished, as the 
terrible “Tien-tsin massacre” had done; but 
all expectation of this kind was speedily dis- 
appointed. Instead of an ultimatum, there 
came more parleying—“ talkee-talkee pidgin” 
the Chinamen call it. A commission, whose 
report, I believe, has never been made pub- 
| lie, was sent to Manwine to “ investigate,” 
and soon there came forth to the world the 
“Chefoo Convention,” an agreement under- 
stood by nobody, unsatisfactory to every 
body, and unratified as yet by the British 
government. 

Doubtless with plenipotentiaries, as with 
| humbler men, “the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness” of complicated instructions, in- 
adequate support, unforeseen obstacles, and 
| vexing misconception, and they are entitled 
to the benefit of all doubts; but in this case 
| it really seems as if some one might rise and 
|explain. This convention has given one 
}more twist to the tangled snarl of transit 
dues, and opened some ports which further 
| subdivide a trade which was far more sat- 
| isfactory when concentrated ; but poor Mar- 
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ISCUE FROM CANNIBALS. 

ULDA came down into the bowels of 
i the earth to find me, as she usually was 
compelled to do. There was no necessity 
for her remaining amid the rust and roaches, 
the gloom and interminable steam, of that 
cavernous kitchen tloor of ours on Brooklyn 
Heights. Why Heights, I wonder? We 
were on the ste ep side of the hill, and there 
was considerable more of depth than height | 
about it—at least on the kitchen floor, where 
I spent the most of my time; for I super- 
intended all the cooking for the boarders. | 
We had kept boarders now for years and 
years, or pe rhaps the boarders had kept us, 
or it might have been a mutual eking out 
of existence. But I took care of the cook- 
ing, because in that the main strength of 
success lay, and I didn’t want to keep board- 
ers all my life. 


When we began it was to please brother 
Bob. He was a well-to-do salesman then 
in the city, and used to come down to the | 
dear old homestead with so many airs and 
graces about him, that we grew to look 
upon him with a sort of awe, and wondered 
if this prinky gentleman in the high hat | 
and linen duster could be our Bob that used 
to kick all the bottoms out of the chairs, 
and never had a whole knee in his breeches; 
that robbed the birds’ nests, worried the 


school-inaster, was nearly drowned in the 
mill-race, and had his leg broken by a fall 
from the hay-rick. Nobody would dream 
he had ever a kink in his leg, now that he | 
had got to be a commercial man. He was 
as straight and tall as the finest of our sear- 
let-runner poles, and butter wouldn’t melt 
in his mouth, he was that smooth and sleek 
and soft-spoken. How surprised we were 
when he proposed himself to go and hear | 
David Devine’s first sermon, holding the | 
hymn-book all the way, and carrying Hul- | 

| 

| 


da’s best shawl on his arm! I used to be 
his favorite in the good old days when he 
didn’t know a snub-nose from a Grecian | 
one, and Bob found my earroty hair and 
freckles much finer than the silken locks | 
and delicate complexion of Hulda. He used } 
to call Hulda a milk-and-water baby, and I | 
was the one he came to in all his scrapes | 
and short-comings. But, somehow, after he | 
got to the city I never could find much fa- 
vor in his sight, and had no relish for a dead 
delight. The boy was gone from me as ut- 





| 
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win the admiration of one of his employers— 
the bachelor member of the firm of Marley 
and Brothers. He came out with Bob in 
one of the vacations, and certainly seemed 


}to adinire Hulda, as one might say, raven- 


ously. Ile ate more ina quiet way than any 
person I ever saw; and it seemed a very 


| high compliment, in Bob’s eyes, that while 


he was eating, his grave, owl-like eyes were 
fixed upon Hulda, though why I can’t say, 
as I always did the cooking. I used to tell 


}our young preacher, Davy Devine, that he 


couldn’t expect the hot place would have 
the terror for me it had for others, seeing 
that I was used to the hottest corner, and 
rather liked it. David made some kind lit- 


| tle reply in his pleasant way; and I must 


say my choice for Hulda had always been 


| this handsome, fair-worded, pure-hearted, 
| God-loving young neighbor of ours. He 


had always cared for her since they were 
children together, and I knew father and 
mother would have been well content to 
have Hulda the pastor’s wife in the old 
Dutch church where they had gone togeth- 
er year in and year out, and now lay resting 
close by. 

Hulda was little more than a child, but 
was taking kindly to the wonderfully pleas- 
ant ways of Providence just then; and after 
mother died she clung more and more to me 
and David. He and I used to talk the mat- 


| ter over, even to the furbishing up of the 


old parsonage, never dreaming but that all 
would be right. It seemed as natural to 
me as seed-time and harvest that Hulda 
should marry David, and walk up the aisle 
in her plain silk gown and close bonnet, and 
every body should say what a sweet wife 
was the young parson’s. As for me, the 
homestead seemed like the foundations of 
the earth, that nothing could shake but the 
trump of Gabriel. It had been ours since 
our Dutch forefathers first grappled with 
the soil, and as long as it held on, why 
shouldn’t 1? There was plenty to keep me 
busy—what with the making and bleach- 
ing of linens and homespun, tending to the 


| hired men in the summer, preserving, pick- 


ling, and drying fruit in the fall, I got few 


minutes to squander, save some sweet ones 
wasted on that dream of mine about David 
and Hulda. 


But in the mean time Bob married a fash- 


ionable city girl, and in the hot seasons he 


brought his wife and children home. I 


terly as if he lay in the old chureh-yard by | couldn’t find much fault with the girl, 


sister Betty’s side. The memory of him was | 
far sweeter than any present delight in his | 
prospe rity. 





I was always opposed to giving up the | 
homestead when father and mother died, 
and going to the city to keep house for Bob. 
But Bob persisted, and won over Hulda, as 


though I tried to hard enough; she spent 


too much time distorting her pretty hair out 
of its natural comeliness, and put as many 
queer artificial humps about her as a camel; 


but she had a winsome, cheery way with 


her, and I always had a weakness for bean- 
ty, be it in man, woman, or beast; and, be- 
he always did. I think he had a sneak- | si 


des, she always had a good word for the 


ing design from the first that Hulda should | young parson, often luring Marley away 
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with her coquetry and wiles, so that David 
ild have a word with Hulda. 

“He’s worth a dozen of that bald, blink- 
ing Marley,” would say, “and Vil do 
what I can, Magda, to foil Bob’s plans.” 


@} 


col ve 


she 


1e was such a good-natured creature I 

wish it had been God’s will to spare her to 

her brood, of which she 

fond: while they were three manikins 
young mother got cold and died, 


and nothing would do but we must go to 
+) 


young Was over- 
but 
the gay 


ie city to keep house for Bob. 
tonder } 
tender 


} 
1d 


Hulda’s 
heart was wrung for Bob’s widowed 
lonely condition, but I could see under 
his stiff, hard melancholy a bitter quantity 
of worldly forethought and speculation. 
} 


Iknew what was coming, and, indeed, 
What did it mat- 
ter now that the blessed old homestead was 
out our hold? I had kept some of the 
mahogany furniture, much to Bob’s disgust, 
<i 


} 


Li 


was 
prepared for anv t] o 
preparet for any thing. 


of 


10 seemed to cheapen the richest acres we 
id, and spoke slightingly of the knots and 
gn irls in our dear old apple -trees that ev- 
ery body knew made the fruit all the sweet- 
er. Bob sniffed with disdain at my holding 
the mortgage for my share of the estate. 
“Ready money would be much better, 
Magda,” he said; but I had my way, thank 
God! 
it understood that there was to be no obliga- 
tion on either side—Hulda and I would take 
the city house, and he and the three chil- 
dren should board with us. To help along | 
with the expenses I took a few more board- 
ers, and still a 


another. 


few more, for one brought 
I had a sort of faculty for cook- 
ing, and if there’s one weakness in the hu- | 
man race more prevailing and besetting 
than another, it’s gluttony. I used 
my best to tempt the jaded yet voracious 
palate of that yellow dyspeptic Marley, and | 
gave him many a grim hobgoblin for com- | 
pany after he’d left my sweet Hulda, for I| 
couldn’t for 
marry hi 
heart 


to do} 


give his winning her consent to | 
m, when he knew the core of her 
was another’s. The coming to the 
turned Hulda’s head. 

Bob’s will and cunning were strong and | 
untiring, and anyway Hulda gave up poor | 
David Devine, and agreed to marry that | 
grim and greedy Marley. I lay 
at night worrying about it—my heart was 
so sore perplexed for poor David, and wrath- } 
ful against Bob, and distrustful of Provi- | 
dence. I grew desperate and wicked, but | 
David stuck to his faith, dear fellow, though 
he hadn’t strength to stick to the old spot 
where he had been so happy and so miser- 
able. He went out as a missionary to some 
of those cannibal islands, where I wonder | 
the women didn’t eat him—he was so hand- | 
some and so good. 

The very name of Marley became an 
abomination to me, and I forced a promise 


awake 


And I told Bob up and down I wanted | 


} and the 
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ouldn’t marry 
which time I hoped 
Heaven ki that was strange 
remarkable. I had small doubt but that 
poor David was food for the fishes or the 
for I had heard word from 
but I kept on praying and hoping for 
a hurricane that might sweep every Marley 
off the face of the earth. Whenever Marley 
took Hulda out he brought a carriage, and 
as it wasn’t Bob’s way to waste any luxury, 
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cannibals, ho 


him; 


used ve ry often to occupy the spare seat 
he and a sister of Marley’s, a high-nosed, 
high-colored, | 
ed Judith. I saw what was coming, and I 
| told Bob he’d regret 
he married Judit! 
She the 


so he brought her 


ig-toothed young woman call- 
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l it to his dying day, but 
1 Marley within that year. 


| trouble 
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Bob saw that we couldn’t live together, and 
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away she gave me what 
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grace ¢ 
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I had Hulda to myself now, and will con- 
fess that I left no stone unturned to accom- 
plish my 


purpose. I spared neither her 


snitor’s age nor his infirmities, and repeat- 


|ed, with many a sly exaggeration, the taunt 


of Judith. So all poor Marley’s entreaties, 
and the threats and wrath of Bob, were un- 


able to mend the mischief of one woman’s 


tongue. Hulda gave up Marley, and settled 


down with me to old-maidenhood and the 
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dreary monotony of keeping boarders. Even 
Hulda was past middle age when she came 
down to me that morning on the kitchen 
floor. As I said, there was no necessity for 
Hulda’s remaining among the rust and 
roaches, the clatter of the dishes, and the 
bustle of the black serving-maids. I had 
kept Hulda the lady manager of the house. 
Her laces were real, while mine were any 
y that came to hand; she 
rustled in her silks, while I got about in a 
ringham gown; but we worked together, 
Hulda and I, and the time had come now 
when we could shake the dust and ashes of 
this drudgery from our feet. It was grow- 









ing hot for that early season of the year. I 
had been thinking all the morning of the 
budding larches out on the old homestead, 
and the tender green of the willow slips 
down by the meadow. It seemed to me I 
could hear the young lambs bleat, and eateh 
the milky breath of the cows as they chewed 
their early cud. It might have been the 
steam of the boarding-house breakfast that 
dimmed my eyes as I whispered to Hulda: 

“Tt’s all settled. The boarders must be 
told to-day. We’re rid of all this din and 
drudgery. I’ve paid the last cent on the 
homestead, and it’s ours, dearie, to have and 
to hold forever.” 

‘And shall we live there all alone, Mag- 
da?” she said—* only yoa and 1?” 

‘T shall take Chloe to help about the 
house,” I said; “but as to living alone, 
that’s what I thought we’d been working 
and praying for. You certainly don’t want 
to take any of the boarders along? Mrs. 
Post wants to bring her sick baby out for 
the summer, and that young student on the | 
second floor back is pestering me to spend 
his vacation with us; but surely, Hulda, 
you would not begin our new life with 
boarders ?” 

“No, Magda, no,” she said, with that lit- 
tle melancholy, deprecatory, exasperating 


smile of hers; and as she went away she left 
the germ after her of rather a bitter misgiv- | 
ing, which ripened into full maturity when | 
we got settled in the old homestead, with 
all our household gods about ns. These de- | 
ities wore a rueful and rusty air. There 
was something out of joint. It was Time 
himself, no doubt. The tall clock in the 
corner didn’t tick in the old cheery way, but 
put Hulda in mind of some weary jingle she 
had read, with the one refrain of “ Never, 
forever—torever, never.” Inever could see, 
myself, the use of reading rhymes—either 
they are too silly or too grave but Hulda 
had always been what they call romantic. 
I began to hate the approach of a moonlight 
night, for she would sit out-of-doors and | 
run the risk of the ague; and when the air 
grew chill enough to have a comfortable | 
fire on the hearth, Hulda spoiled it all by | 
begging me not to light the lamps, and there | 


she would sit in a blindman’s holiday, JI 
began to get the rickets myself; and though 
I wouldn’t have owned to it for the world, | 
was sorry I hadu’t brought out with me Mrs, 
Post and her baby, and the young student 
on the second floor back. For one thing, 
I hadn’t enough to do. Chloe did all the 
kitchen-work, Hulda attended to the bed- 
rooms, and the cooking that was left to me 
wasn’t worth mentioning. It was enough 
to break one’s heart to see the dishes come 
and go untouched and untasted. I would 
almost have been glad to see that greedy 
Marley come in for one hearty meal. There 


was nobody to brew or bake for; nobody to 


mend or make for; and, ah me! what a bit- 
ter cry I had one day when I stupidly stum- 
bled into Bob’s snuggery up under the eaves 
of the garret, and saw there the broken fish- 
ing rods, the old rabbit-hutches, the bird- 
traps, kites, marbles, and Heaven knows 


|what and all! I couldn’t get the boy out 


of my mind, and began, now that I had 
plenty of time, to think that I might have 
been a little hard myself, and grew to won- 
dering about the children of Bob’s first wife 
that I'd given over to the clutch of Judith 
Marley without one effort to cheer or comfort. 

The hard Northern winter came on apace. 


| All the little brooks froze tight, the tender 


green of the larches and willows had given 
way to red and gold, and at last there was 
no color or substance left them but their 
skeleton branches against a leaden sky. 
The snow came down in whirling drifts, 
and day in, day out, the old clock ticked the 
doleful refrain. I got out some patchwork, 
but put it away again—for who would inher- 
it my handiwork ?—and made up my mind 
we'd have no Christmas dainties that year 
to stare us dolefully out of countenance. 
Poor Chloe was getting dyspeptic already 
with overfeeding, and even her wool didn’t 
tighten up in the old vigorous way. 

It was the third day before Christmas, 
when a storm set in of hail and snow and 
sleet, so that it was all we could do to get 
the dumb creatures about the place housed 
and fed. When all was done, I set the logs 
to blazing upon the hearth, and happily 
kept a warm drink in the ashes for Chloe, 
who was still fussing about the kitchen. 
The wind roared around the house, swing- 
ing the branches of the trees against the 
weather-boarding; and said I, “ Hulda, God 
save any poor creatures at the mercy of this 
storm to-night!” 

“Amen!” said Hulda. 

At that moment we both heard something 
like a human voice strained to the utmost, 
and Hulda started to her feet. 

“ Be quiet, Hulda,” I said, myself far from 


| easy ; “it’s only the shrieking of the wind.” 


3ut again we heard the voice, and again 
we heard my name. I reached for my cloak 
and hat, and buckled on my rubbers, while 
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Hulda stood trembling by, when suddenly 
the great of 
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before it a and some young children 
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man 


he was huddling before him like sheep in a 

The y were blinded with the storm 
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you know , Aunt Mag?” said 


the fellow. “V1 ob, you know. 
he wagon all broke down, and we’re jolly 


id to get Here the little man 


began to ery, for his brave heart was over 


ho-ome.” 


burdened, and the child in Bob’s arms took 
refrain. Bob himself was white as 
W outside, and seemed dazed and be- 

d. 
‘See here, Mag,” “Tye 
for a 


he stammered out, 
brought the children to you to board 
Every thing’s at sixes 

Marley and Brothers have gone to 


while. and sevens in 


the city; 


smash; but I'll get something in the way of 
and pay the 

board, you know; they sha’n’t be a burden 

to you, Mag.” 

A burden! It didn’t 

burden. vlad commotion as those 

little ones created, Hulda and Chloe put- 

ting dry clothes on them, and tricking them 

out as if for a baby masquerade. The hot 

posset was poured down their little throats, 


a clerkship again, children’s 


seem much like a 
Such a 


] 


and a bountiful supper was given them of 
hot milk and buns. 

“There'll be something grand for break- 
fast,” I said, looking upon them as greedily 
as ever poor Marley did upon Hulda. How 

he old kitchen echoed with their romps 
and capers! They 
ery one of them, 


build, 


with Bob’s fine make and 
and beautiful eyes like their pretty 
dead mother’s. 

“Bob,” I said, choking yearningly over 
the thought, “if you'll give them to me, the 
whole three, ll spend my whole life in 
making them happy; and after I’m gone, 
they shall have the homestead and every 
penny I’ve got in the world.” 

“Tes, yes,” Bob, who had 


ceased 


said never 
g was now as hot and 
red as he had been white and cold, “I'll pay 
their board, Magda; this is only 
rary trouble. I hope to get a clerkship, 
quite a lucrative clerkship; but little Bob 
will never get through the storm 
Keep hold of your sister, Bob.” cried my 
poor brother, in a loud voice, “and keep the 
tail of my coat firm in your other hand; 
don’t let go, my son, for God’s sake, Bobby 


—don’t let go!” 


hii 1 . 1 
SuiVverl , ana 


' 
never. 


Ie got upon his feet, and seemed to be | 


plodding through the storm, and as he made 
his way to the kitchen door I coaxed him 
on up to bed in his own old room, that I had 
kept aired and comfortable to lighten my 
own heart. When the morning 


aching 


but we 


of 


ithat I got 


were all handsome, ev- | 


jand I painted the deacon’s horse 


a tempo- 


FROM CANNIBALS. 


dawned, and the doctor could get to 


Bob was wild in deliriun 

he n 

bonds and bills, dollars and 

His long white fing 

a pen, and seratch, scratch the we 

upon the counterpane till my e} 
very pity. 


uttered or called 


lars, 


ers seen 


Wo wretched days and 
gled with this sordid misery, 
ial fret 


erip; but 


and disaster neé 
Christmas mol 


ar and bright, and before the 


eastern sky had quite lost its elory Bob fell 


into a deep, untroubled sleep. How white 


I 
How thin and 


and wan he looked! 
the once busy fingers that 


less wer 
limp and still! 
Hulda a 


ing, but not 


ul 1 wept our fill upon the 


a sound disturbed the still 


of Bob’s old room, for the doctor had sh 
his head when we augured so hopefully 
this slumber, and we said to one another 
was the doctor’s prim, fashioned 


went about o1 

and my heart kept choki 
I scarce knew 
At noon-time 
1 


1 } 
CLOUGLESS 


why. 


sunny blue, 
room dark I strove to fasten ar 
over the 


whisper my name in such a strat 


window. Sudade nly 

down quickly and went over to 
the bedside, and was puzzled to hear a low 
laugh from his trembling lips. 

“Say, Mag,” he whispered, “don’t let mot 

er know. I crept in through the wi 

and left some of my pants on the goos 

ry bushes below; 
you, Mag? 
a lark as we had last 1 


p, won't 
l 


you'll patch ’em u 
And keep mum about it. Such 


Dave Di 


ight! vine 
white and 
red; but keep mum, Mag—not a word for 
your life !” 

[keptmum. God knows I couldn’t speak. 
Thad got my boy Bob back again, but there 
The 
long, then he 
My work is done,” he said. 
the first it would be 


and better work has be- 


was asore tugging at my heart-strings. 
and lingered 
turned to me—* 
“TI was afraid 
useless: a highe1 


There is 


strange! 


doctor came 


from 


gun. some one down stairs 
in these 
this dear lad lyin 


like to bring a 


parts, but no strange 
you or he re, 


wouldn’t 


me, or 
hew 


you just now, but this one will do. 


poor brother 


he said, leaning over my 
“ Bob, here is an old friend to pray with us 
on this dear day that Clu 

Then there came into the room a man 
with brown skin and lust his hair 
was almost white, but his eyes had a famil- 
iar loving glow dear to the olden time. I 
did to question who he was or 
whence he came, but knelt silently at the 


bedside while he prayed. 


st was born. 


crowth 


not care 
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but ly with 
hour after hour went 
last waning; I was 
I heard the light 

y of his children, and mine now 
t 


moved, only some 
and 
at 


her. 


Orv, 

as 
ees 
Hi} wit 
,in 


he low voices of David 


Chttars € 


t month of the romance 
, Which springs from a long | 
oetic association, and } 
| n to the biographies | 

A corres 
ll-read and intelligent man, says | 
ved the fi lds that h 
, also, that it is as true of political 
, and that, with all his American 
mn OL our 


pondent, Orlan- | 
ii} 
ret 1 | 
ict, H ( 


and a 


obse 


system and its re 
r historical or biograph- 
as those of the “old 
id Macaulay and Burnet, Claren- 
says Orlando, “ and the lives of 
! ind Fox and Burke and Romil 
yrner and Mackintosh, with the same zest 
| Such reading is 
A book, for instance, like that 
Jasy Chair a few months since 
Albert, who was not a great 
nla 


ou 
ics as interesting 
1 Carl 


ind Pitt 





nd If 
read 


Seott’s novels. an 


i} y is more intere sting | 
American political biography 
What is the meaning of 
he common feeling of Ameri- 
, how do you explain it?” 
‘as it concerns the in- 
rican political biography, is cer- 
For a peculiarly political people, we | 
tionably the most indifferent stories 
What a gallant and pictur- 
but to 


lo’s rel 
of Am 


true. 


“y 


CAUCTS, 
sure in our polities is Henry Clay ; 
shall the young student be re- 
positive, and in the of 
most sinister, a power was Mr. Calhoun! 


re is no tolerable life of him. 


it 
it 


course 
Going fur- 
is still a singular paucity of good 

iblie men. Mr. Charles Francis 

ife his grandfather, the heroic John 
perhaps the best of its kind, Irving’s 
is charming, but Irving had no taste 
, and a glance at Van Buren’s Origin 
shows at once the inadequacy of Irv- 
f the political part of Washington’s 
wse’s life of Hamilton is the only 
ideration. But admirable as it is 
ition to the subject, it hardly fulfills 
Randall’s Jefferson is a labori- 

» work, but it has little other attrac- 

it of the events themselves. 


e 


John 
s, bt 
It will not hold its own with the young 
I ler the life of Romilly, 
Gouverneur Morris is a collection 
is not a memoir. 


it not interesting as a story or a 


ad against 


Madison is wholly without an adequate biogra- 
The bulky volumes of Mr. Rives, so far as 


| The life 


Ie 


il 
ll 


and Hulda reached me once 
the lower floor. 


1a while from 
I might have been a hard 
bitter woman, but at last the day 
went out and took Bob with it, I felt a grim 
delight in my sore and aching heart that he 
was beyond the reach of the Marleys. 


and 


as 


of Webster is ni 

umin Fr: 
Andrew Jackson, Thomas Jeiferson, and Aar« 
Burr. The first of these is among the best 
all American biographies, and the second is an 


INK 


1] 
Liu 


stration, in many ways, of the general manner 
in which political biography should be treated 
The other two are very interesting and entertain 
ing, but they seem too partial, and are read with 
a trusting protest. Edmund Quincy’s life of 
his father, Josiah Quincy, is ¢ nd Mr. 
Cabot Lodge ’s life of Ge orge Cabot is among the 
very best memoirs, while his mag sketch of 
Timothy Pickering is masterly. As yet we have 
but one volume of Mr. Seward’s life: and we have 
two of Mr. Sumner’s, which do not extend to his 


3 nD 
model; a 


azine 


| public career, but which are sit 


rl 
1 


impses of the best European SO- 
ciety of his youth. 

These are a few of the biographies of 
lic men. But no one can run over the list of our 
noted political names without confessing that the 


ful from their 


"our pub- 


memoirs are singularly wanting in that fascina- 
tion which is felt in the story of English states- 
men and statesmanship. The per- 
haps obvious, and three are prominent. In the 
first place, our great tradition of avoiding entan- 
gling alliances and of taking no part in European 
politics has necessarily secluded us from the great 


reasons are 


political movement of Christendom, except as we 
have morally influenced it, and such influence has 
been hitherto wholly paralyzed by the continuance 
of slavery. Aslave-holding republic could be nei- 
ther a reproof nor an exhortation to monarchies, 
more or less constitutional, which had abolished 
slavery. Besides, the political centres of the world 
were elsewhere, and politically we had no rela- 
tions or alliances with them. Our polities have 
been, therefore, local, affecting ourselves only, and 
consequently involving domestic details of no uni- 
versal significance. When Canning was “ calling 
a new world into existence to redress the balance 
of the old,” and supporting the Spanish popular 
movement against the Holy Alliance, we were 
lapsed happily in an era of good feeling, and were 
burnishing our arms for the Missouri struggle. 
In the European capitals, also, was gathered the 
most brilliant society in the world—a society of 


| renowned names and historie associations, social 
ir, well written by his son, is valuable } 


hierarchies whose influence upon publie affairs 
was most subtle and profound, and which deco- 
rated the story of statesmen with the splendor of 
courts and aristocratic rank. The main current 
of history was in Europe, and not in America. 
The fountains, indeed, might be gathering fullness 
on this continent, and the general welfare of a 





supply only valuable information, but tell 


he stately volumes of John Quincy 
»a mine, but not a biography. 


part of this country be very much higher and 
| greater than in any part of Europe. But although 
| happy be the country whose annals are dull, dull 
annals are not fascinating reading. Chateaubri- 
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3 a very 
aub 


| tions of France 


uous Am¢ 


romantk 


t politic S, é 
ration have 


Jefferson 


ment 


ie first year 
f Napoleon Sit 


drawing 

lusion t 
Congress was 
land titl ‘oad-making 
centration, the central interes 
the Parliament of a country W 
assembling in an i 
ain of enormous 
wanting to the older 

Another reason of the 

works is perhaps as obvious 
of high literary ti 
commandi i and dignity of public po 
litical life whi istingui ther countries 
In one sense we are the most political of people, 
but polities and tl rizes of politics do not have 
that hold of the public imagination which natu- | so 
rally would be expected. In all out novels an ; 
stories how slight is the interest in h sub 
how few turn in any way upon 

















“i 


a 


‘ 
4 


: 


tng mse 


It has been 


kind and degree, promote the work 
R im and brandy have 








] 1 placed ban. From ordinations 
1 funeral tenings they have disap- 
ired, 17 t sideboard and the whiskey 











t rin 
Wil 1 the st arts palpitate a little in | 
pl dinit oms at the pop of Champagne 
E t ma itels the wine list has vanished 
fron bill of fare. At others there are dark 

l s to be trodden before the liquor 
is obta 1, while in the very height of the season 

Sa Newport it is evident that the 
l t of nking is declining. More pal 

















le but not more significant signs of the results | 
of the long agitation are the various forms of 
prohibitory or restraining laws—the Local Option | 
ind the Civil Damages acts 

Is kenness diminished, or has the crusade 
merely driven the habit of drinking into conceal- 
ment Do the statistics show less crime from | 
t \ of ardent spirits? Is there a fair net | 
return in greater sobriety and in general social | 
nN ility from the vast « xpense that has attended | 
th i It is impossible to answer such | 
qu ly or satisfactorily. The causes 
of social changes are always complex, and the | 


less 


depends often quite 


good conduct of any community 





as much upon the feelings | 
he actual 

measures that are taken. Even if answers could 
be furnished, they would affect action very little. 
The temperance movement is moral. The spec- 
tacl | of human nature, the 
mestic happiness, the endless crime— 
» springs of the agitation, and while 
the work will go on. We say gen 

erally that it began in this country half a century 
ago. But really it began before the middle of the 
last century in England. As a 


rom t 





from which movements spring as f 





debasement 


OL Lie 


these continue 


source of crime 


. ‘ ‘ | 
drunkenness challenged the attention of the state, | 
and Sir Robert Walpole, who was in no sense a | 
Grand Worthy Patriareh, undertook to stem the | 


t. He could not do 
‘Drunk for a ha’penny, dead drunk for a penny,” 
as too much for hi The moral aspect of the 
itation has never been so prominent elsewhere 
intry. And since it is a work sure to | 

continue, and to be constantly stimulated by indi- | 
vid tion, it is fair to criticise methods, | 
and to ask whether they have been wisely chosen. 
Has not the temperance movement in this coun 
try been too exclusively a moral appeal? Has it 
rgotten too much the nature and the cir- 
cumstances of the evil ? 


curren 


it, and he yielded. 


m. 





as in this e 


ial observ 





Temperance addresses 


are largely descriptions of the effects of drunk 
ennes They are tragi-comedies, in which the | 
speaker seeks to make his audience laugh at the | 
anties of the drunkard, and ery over the broken 
heart and ruined home of his wife and family. 


This strain is varied with thundering denuncia- | 
tions of “the moderate drinker,” compared with 

lious infamy the immoderate drinker | 
who totally imbrutes himself is an object of pity 
ot 


nical and sanitary statistics, 


1c 


whose ins 








rather than 
mingled 
appeal, however, is moral, and the remedy usually 
proposed is absolute prohibition. The friends of | 
‘ license,” however stringently regulated, are re- 

But this 


10 


ene) 


garded as mere Laodiceans, or worse. 
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mere 


the perversion of a natural taste 


ment, and 


| ly dependent upon physical conditions, 


| simply not to take it. 
of 


| . : 
| family or society. 


| that will cheer and not inebriate. 





reprobation, and with these are | 





peal to renounce drunkenness be- 
cause it produces crime and unhappiness and dis. 
ease is too arid. 
it is addressed, 
Consequently there ar 


moral ap 
( 


It forgets the persons to whom 
and the conditions of their life 
e the excitement and fury « 


porary enthusiasm, and swift 


1 revival, vast tem i 


backsliding, 


For what is drunkenness ? 


] 





it is most preval nt among 


have the least opportunity for such enjoyme 


Whe 





it has fixed itself upon its victim it is large 


Tl 





>Uusu 


al temperance appeal to him is by the mere n 


strength of his moral will to break up the habit 
His home is bare and desolate, and the preacher 
urges him to prefer it to the cozy and warm and 
social “saloon.” His system, enfeebled by ex- 
cess, craves the stimulant, and the exhortation is 
He needs especially every 
kind of support and assistance and diversion, 
and he is told to help himself. 
which forgets the nature of 
itself suggests the remedy. 
seeks social enjoyment illicitly. Supply it to him 
lawfully, show him that he ean gratify his natural 
tastes without shame to himself or harm to his 


This is a relief 
the disease That 
The drunkard 


Give to the weak system which 
‘a little something,” a little something 
The drunkard 
knows the misery that drunkenness produces, for 
he is its victim. He does not wish to hear of that. 
The incipient drunkard it What 


craves 


knows also, 


| they want is something to take the place of drunk- 


enness, something that will help them to help 
themselves. If all the money that is yearly given 
to support talking upon the subject were devoted 
to doing something in the w sted, the 
“liquor interest” would be confronted with some- 
thing that it would fear. “ Holly-Tree” inns upon 
a great and general scale, “ public coffee-houses” 
like those in Liverpool, neighborhood clubs which 
would develop and illustrate the neighborly sym- 
pathy which is now not suspected, and.the sup- 
posed absence of which is most mischievous—all 
these and similar enterprises would be a temper- 
ance movement which would aid the moral appeal 
and the sanitary argument with those social sym- 
pathies and supports which are indispensable to 
the prosperity of the work. 


iy suges 


Tur Easy Chair has elsewhere praised the hon- 


orable contests of college men. But there are 


|some relics of barbarism yet lingering in col- 
| leges and schools upon which this seems to be a 


proper pulpit to preach a short sermon. The 
American boy is justly indignant with British 


|“ fagging,” and the American boy grown into a 


man has his own theories about the origin of a 
certain brutality which he thinks he perceives 


|inhering in the Englishman brought up on a 


fagging system. Taine evidently thinks that the 
veneer of civilization is very thin indeed upon 
many British Berserkers. They seem to him un- 
der a slight enchantment of civility, but at any 
moment the original barbarian will burst out with 
a bound, as the white cat transformed into a prin- 


The | cess could not without a spring see a mouse run- 


ning across the floor. Thackeray saw fagging 
with American and human eyes, and in his Doctor 
Birch shows what the abuse is. 

But the American boy must remember the argu- 
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power 
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yuth, why should not fag 
ed as the of 


ra crow | Ol 1ay 


training 


“pophs” 1 


wholesome 


>in a blanket, why should 
1 an upper form properly fag 
vhat have the blanket-toss t ject t 
The duc horse-pond | 
. dozen of his neigh! 
wd pointed and 
Evelina ; it is, perhaps, 
But we must not 


the jest of forcing a fa 


ng of one man ina 


Vv 
ors is undoubtedly as nei 
joke as those d 
fuli of wit 
deny the eq 
¢ to kindle the fi 
ing. TI 


hese 


pretty escriber 
ind humor 
ial exquisiteness of 
»} , 


re betor¢ 


ng on a frosty morn rh 


ips 
lent sports. They may 
imor and a kind heart. 
not quarrel with the for 
In th 
mont paper says of graded schools in that 
new pupil is subjected to the “ school bite,” 
is a slap on the back from the fist or the 
hand ad libitum ; and upon passing into a higher 
grade, he is seized by four boys by tl 
arms and thrown up into the air to fall upon hi 
If he admits that he is “rotten,” he is 
spared: but if he insists that he sound, he is 
i This « ipit il fool has devel 
But not certainly could 


argue ¢ 
But the 


ic 


of h oKers ™ 


mote 


1 other’s j Sts 
American school, for ir 
St 


te, a 


um 


back. 
thrown again. 
hing 


} 


oped spinal disease. 
be1 ng; and, as a commentator 
truly remarks, it is only the fruit of exuberant 
spirits, and takes the nonsense out of mollycod- 
es and milksops. Who wants a b D s’ school to 
» a prayer-meeting ? adds the « 
at bovs should behave in their sports dea- 
cons soys will be boys, and hazing is but boys’ 
fun. That seems to end the argument. 
ing a fellow in the air to fall upon the ground 
on his back a few times is fun, of course eve 


P 1] © amas 
more exceiient jest 


‘commentator, Or 
13] 
LAC 


ne? 


ry 
body enjoys fun, and there is not a parent in the 
land who will not wish to contribute to the gen- 
eral amusement. 


rous s 
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Semin ed by the telegraphic | 
announcement of a high ad which ruffled the 
water so that the race must be postponed. 
Meanwhile an enormous crowd had assemble 1} 
to see the conflict, and the next day on the gre und | 
stand alone there were seven thousand persons. 
The river was calm, the rowers in good condition, 


———.» 


‘the othe 1 he Ipless. W he n that was ascertained, 
those who had bet on the wrong man would swear 
that there was foul play, and an enlightened pub- 
lie would believe it. This is the present situa 
tion of international professional contests in the 
| various manly arts, and “ werry nice it is,” quoth 


Mr. Weller. 


and toward sunset they “caught the water,” | 


The course is about five miles, and away they | 


went. They “pushed” and “dashed” and 
* spurted.” One led, the other lost, a little: then 
they were neck and neck. At about half-way 
‘the grand stru 





’ 


spurting” on both sides; but the Canadian Hanlan | 


finally pulled just ahead, and won by a length 
and a quarter in thirty-six minutes and twenty- | 
two seconds. It was a famous victory. But | 
there came simultaneously the rumor that Court- 
ney had “sold out,” to the great indignation of 
those who are of opinion that it should have been 
“the greatest match of the century,” and have 
made “an nar in aquatic history.” Aquatic his- 
tory, however, is now le ft to dep lore the possibili- 
ty that a match where “the betting should have 
been even” was not bravely won, but basely Se 
rhere are plenty of morals to be drawn from 
the text, and it is singular how “ manly sports,’ 
when they are professional, become closel ‘ly asso- 
ciated with knavery. The race-course was al- 
ways condemned by the religious sentiment as a 
swift descent toward every kind of dissipation 
and unrighteousness. To go to races was hardly 
less offensive than to go to the theatre, and who- 
ever went to the theatre was plainly on the high- 
road to another place. “Sporting circles” are 
always apt to plume themselves upon manliness 
ind honor and gentlemanliness, but ’tis a queer 
honor that is bred at the races or the gaming r ta- 
ble. The charm of college contests is that they 
are above all suspic ion. College men do not row 


gele began’ with “ magnificent | 


Ir was impossible to read Mr. Gladstone's re 
| cent paper, “ Kin beyond Sea,” without wonder- 
| ing how his English brethren would receive it. 
| Nor can any body be surprised at the scolding 
which he receives from those who are never 
friendly to him, nor even at the silence of papers 
| which are usually just. There is an amusing bit- 
terness in some of the comments, as if an Eng 
man of eupe rior intelligence, in saying that h 
| thought the present Commercial supremacy of his 
own country would some time pass to another, 
were in some way a moral traitor to his native 
land. Itis not easy to decide whether the critics 
think that the wrong lies in holding the one 
or in expressing it. But it is very clear that their 
comments are an illustration of that pseudo- pa. 
triotism which is very absurd. National great- 
ness does not appear from stout asseveration, but 
rom demonstration. It is a fact, not a boast. 
The philosophic student of history and of the 
movement of his time may see that pending 
changes, the de ‘velopme nt of inventions, the nat- 
ural erowth of empires, will so affect trade or 
| population as to involve a transfer of some kinds 
of ascendency from one country to another. It 
is exquis sitely ludicrous to suppose that to state 
such conclusions is to aim a blow at any country. 
| On the contrary, it is in the power of such dis- 
cernment that the loftiest genius of statesman- 
ship lies. The Venetian or the Genoese who saw 
the command of the seas passing inevitably into 
the hands of Britain was not bound to keep si- 





| 
| 
i 
| ¢ 
1 


and play ball for a living. They are like knights | lence, but rather to speak, that his country might 


who rode into the lists to joust honorably for 
their lady’s favor, and for the smile of the queen 


of love and beauty. Whoever chooses to wager 


upon the event does so fairly and without suspi- 


rivalries is at avant legitimate. A contest be- 


be fore-armed for the event. 

The offense of Mr. Gladstone is very simple. 
He is alluding to what he calls the special inter- 
est of England in this country, and he says that 





cion of collusion. The interest that attends such | he does not speak “of the menace which, in the 


tween the Harvard and Columbia or the Oxford 


and Cambridge crew does not, indeed, settle the 


fate of nations, nor even deal conclusively with 
the problem of effete monarchies, but it is unsul- 
lied by any unhandsome doubt or surmise. It is | We have no title, I have no inclination, to mur- 
a fair contest of generous rivals, and an honest | mur at the prospect. If she acquires it, she will 
determination of the relative value of methods | make the acquisition by the right of the stron- 
gest; but in this instance the strongest means the 
best. She will probably become what we are 
now—the head servant in the great household of 
the world, the employer of all employed, because 
be in the performances of jockeys who are bent | her service will be the most and ablest. We have 
-| no more title against her than Venice or Genoa 
These are not 


and training. 


This has ceased now to be true of the ordinary 
contests of other athletes, and the excitement 


and interest in them are as absurd as they wouk 





gain and not on glory. It is exceedingly ludi 
crous to remember that the “ Benicia Boy” goin; 
out to “mash the nose” of his British opponen 
was regarded witha public attention and news 
paper mention like that of Beaconsfield going t 
bulletin-t 
opposing knowledge-box, drawing the claret, anc 
closing the peepers. If an Austerlitz or a Water 


loo, a Sedan or a P levna, had been pending, the 
eagerness could not have been greater. There 
was nothing whatever at stake. The sole ques- 


tion was which of two bruisers would first bea 


¢}or Holland has had against us. 
t | improbable conclusions. No man of the English 
-| race, of very great sagacity and familiarity with 
)| history and the springs and course of civilization, 
the Congress of Berlin. Throngs gathered at the | can contemplate the character, the growth, and 
the condition of this country without perceiving 
1| at least the extreme probability of such a result, 
- | The announcement of the probability could be re- 
garded as distrust or betrayal of the student's 
own country only by a smaller sagacity and a 


boards to read the details of tapping the 


prospective development of her resources, Amer- 


land. On this subject I will only say that it is 





bly will, wrest from us that commercial primacy. 


1 


” 


pinchbeck patriotism. 





ica offers to the commercial pre-eminence of Eng- 


she alone who, at a coming time, can, and proba- 


t The criticism upon Mr, Gladstone is an out- 
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break of the same spirit which leads the carica- | 
ture Brother Jonathan, the lank sharper in a 
swallow-tailed coat and star-spangled trousers, to 
spit upon the Parthenon, and find Europe mo- 
narchical and mouldy. It is the travesty of genu 
In reading the paper in question 


ore 
ine patriotism. 
it is impossible not to feel how genuine an Eng 
lishman Mr. Gladstone is. He is not, indeed, an 
Englishman like Addison’s Jacobite Tory squire 
whom we have before mentioned, who had seen 
good weather in England since the Revolution. 
He does not satisfy his English soul by denoun- 
cing pope 


countrymen to his imagination ¢ 


no 


ry and wooden shoes, nor personify his 
a fat-witted 
He has Andrew Marvell and Philip Sidney 
in mind, Milton and Falkland, men who differ, 


but who are of large souls and 


boor. 


generous hearts, | 
and to such men he says plainly what he thinks, 
and thinks as an Englishman and an honest man. 
It is evident that political England and America 
represent, as he says, the two greater branches of 
1 race born to command, and that, while interest 
ed in the way in which we are working out the 
common destiny, his sympathies are with the way 
of his own branch. Indeed, he points out the 
ways in which English institutions give more rap 
id effect than ours to the will of the people, and 
it is evident that he believes liberty, upon the 
whole, to be surer of a steadily progressive de- 
velopment under the political forms of England. 
His offense, therefore, is not that he prefers Amer 
ican institutions to those of his own country, but 
that he sees economical and commercial reasons 


| of our careful consideration. 
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which will enable America at some time to wrest 
the commercial primacy of the world from Eng- 
land, 

Mr. Gladstone’s position is singular and noble. 
Without office or patronage, he is the great lead 
r of the best opinion of England, and h 
without the slightest flattery of popular error o1 
pandering to popular prejudice. His paper upon 
‘England’s Mission,” and this of “ Kin beyond 


Sea, so full of the suggestions of a wise and 


e leads 


( are 
patriotic 
the atten 


great 


i that they must necessarily command 
on of English intelligence, and wield 
influence Institutions that 


publie character as 


such a 
not unworthy even 

How many of our 
leaders, in the same relative position to a great 
party as he, would dare t 
try, its mistakes and 
he 


these articles ? 


train 
his are 


) spe ak of their coun- 
its tendencies, as boldly and 
truthfully as has spoken of his country in 
Mr. Gladstone is, as we might 
say, the certain executive head of his party if it 
came into power, 


and if he would accept the po- 
sition. Now 


* Let observation with extensive view 
Survey” 


yur Presidential candidates from sea to sea, and 
e and frank 
conscience 
Patriotism 
is not the incessant assertion that our own coun 
try is the g 


declare how many of them are as fr¢ 
as the leader who holds the British 


fast and firm against Jingo delirium 


reatest and best; it is incessant vigi 
lance to make it the greatest and best. 
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NE of the beneficial results of the revived | 


| 


taste for ceramics has been the stimulus | 
which it has given to the creation of a refined 
and instructive literature, illustrating the art from | 
the several stand-points of the poet, the savant, | 
the amateur, and the specialist. In our own coun- 
try the contributions to this literature have been 
of the highest rank and value, conspicuous among 
them being Prime’s scholarly and elegant volume | 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and Longfellow’s pre- 
eminently picturesque poem, in which, like anoth- 
er Robin Goodfellow, the poet puts “a girdle | 
round about the earth,” and at one glimpse re- 
veals the origin and progress of the beautiful and 
useful art in widely distant lands and times. No 


sponds so satisfactorily to the prevalent demand 
for full and practical information on the subject 
as Miss Young’s conscientiously executed volume 
on The Ceramic Art,‘ which she modestly styles 


a compendium, though it is so full and elaborate | 
as to leave little untold that is either useful or | 


desirable. In a well-written introduction she pre- 
pares the way to the more technical considera- 


tion of the subject by a comprehensive histor- | 


ical sketch, in which she traces the shadowy 


origin of the art in the legendary period of the | 
ancient nations, describes its direct or reflex influ- | 


ence upon their religion and literature, and shows 


1 The Ceramic Art: A Compendium of the History 
and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jrn- 
nix J. Youna. With 464 Illustrations. Svo, pp. 499. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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how it illustrates their history and preserves the 
She then 
analyzes the ingredients that contributed to the 
diversity of the art in each nation in the particu- 
lars of form, color, design, and utility, and finally, 
having shown how it illustrates the art ideas of 
all nations, as well as how it has influenced art in 


record of their manners and customs. 


general, she glances at its present aims, accom- 
plishments, and possibilities, and concludes with 
some tasteful suggestions as to its place in the 
household, and on the combinations by which it 
may be made to enhance the beauty and attract- 
iveness of our homes, The technical portion of 


| the work is comprised under the head of ‘ No- 
| menclature and Methods,” and discusses, with the 
work, however, has yet been published which re- | 


least possible resort to technical or abstruse terms, 


}and in a manner so elementary and gradual as 


to be easily understood by the amateur, all that 
needs to be known as to-the terms used in the 
art; as to the distinctions that are made between 
the various ceramic products, based upon the ma- 
terial or methods employed or the place of their 
manufacture; as to their original introduction into 
Europe, and the various progressive discoveries 
which led to their established production there ; 
| as to the several classifications of art products 
which have been suggested, with those which are 
the most satisfactory; and finally, as to the com- 
| position of the various Oriental and European 
| wares and glazes, with the processes employed in 
their manufacture and decoration. The remain- 
der of the volume is devoted to the history of 
| the art in the Orient, in Europe, and in America. 
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Under the Orient we are shown the several stages 
of the art from the earliest times, and the results 
developed at each stage in Egypt, Assyria, Judea, | 
India and Central Asia, China, Corea, Japan, and | 
Persia, and are given abundant examples of their | 
different styles, with estimates of their compara- 
tive excellence as works of art. Under the head | 
of Europe we are led back to the fountains of | 
the art in the countries bordering the Mediterra- | 
nean, and are made to follow the stream in all 
its shifts and turns, from Greece to Spain, Italy, 
France, Germany, Central Europe, the Scandina- 
vian and Sclavie nations, and Great Britain and 
Ireland. As we move forward with our enthusi- 
astic and intelligent guide, we stop now and again 
to trace the peculiarities of form and color which | 
it takes on in each new land, to estimate how 
much of its volume is derived from its new home 
and how much from some parent source, and we 
linger on its banks to admire the beauties or | 
criticise the defects which are offered for our | 
scrutiny. The concluding book, which is appro- | 
priated to the ceramic art in America, comprises 
an account and classification of the aboriginal re 
mains in South and Central America and in the 
United States, and an outline sketch of the origin | 
and present condition and prospects of the art in 
our own country. As has already been intimated, | 
the illustrations in this elegant volume are very 
numerous, and present a greater variety of charac- 
teristic examples of the most perfect wares of all 
nations, largely drawn from American collections, 
than has ever before been grouped in one view. 
It is easy to foresee that, by reason of its in- | 
trinsic interest and the conflicting verdicts that 
will be passed upon its merits or demerits, Like 
unto Like® will have a large circle of readers. 
The first impressions of which most readers will 
be conscious will be a sense of enjoyment, caused | 
by the charming bits of description which are 
freely but not too lavishly distributed over the 
narrative, and a feeling of surprise excited by 
the subtlety and skill with which delicate shades | 
and difficult traits of character are delineated. 
And yet the book is much more than a collec- 
tion of pen-pictures. It is a genuine novel, fresh, 
bright, eventful, and telling the old story of love 
with zestful spirit and grace. Moreover, it is an | 
American novel, whose scene is laid in that am- 
ple store-house of indigenous fiction, the South, 
and its story is genially illustrative of the varied 
aspects of social, family, and plantation life, and | 
of the typical customs, virtues, foibles, peculiari- | 


ties, and prejudices belonging to each, as they | 
have existed there since the war. To give an 
outline of its plot would be an acceptable per- 
formance to those only who read a novel as 
witches are reputed té say their prayers, and it | 
will be enough to say that it is so cleverly 
constructed and so ingeniously unfolded as to 
pique curiosity, and that it is diversified with a 
sufficient play of vicissitude, and peopled with a 
large enough variety of contrasted or related 
characters, to entitle it to be styled dramatic. 
Although the actors in Sibyl Spencer’ are of the 
conventional type, the story of which they form a 
part is far from commonplace. The scene opens 





2 Like unto Like. 


A Novel. By Surrwoon Bonner. 


“Library of American Fiction.” 8vo, pp. 169. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
3 Sibyl Spencer. By Jamrs Kent. 12mo, pp. 309. | 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. | 








in a rural New England town early in the threaten- 
ing agitation that preceded the war of 1812, and 
shifts with the events of the war to Canada, the 
Hudson, and points on our frontier where the 
opposing armies operated. In the course of the 
story, along with the pleasing or painful incidents 
affecting two sets of lovers, we are given several 
spirited interior views of representative homes in 
New England, and delineations of some of the 
most characteristic traits of its social, religious, 
and political life. As an essay toward the revival 
of the American historical novel it deserves to be 
received with favor, especially the portions de- 
scriptive of thrilling adventures by flood and field 
in which several of the principal characters take 
part, with peril to life or honor, 

More florid in its coloring, more diffuse in its 
style, and venturing with a freer step into the 
domain of the doubtful or questionable than 
either of the preceding, Rory* will be a favor- 
ite with that large class for whom the lily and 
violet have few attractions, and who lavish their 
admiration on flowers of more pretentious size 
and more gorgeous hue. Its sensuous descrip- 
tions of men and women—notably of women who 
by their splendid physical development are what 
the author himself terms “ magnificent animals” — 
and the warm juxtapositions in which the sexes 
are sometimes thrown in his racy genre paintings 
of free and easy Western life, have a rich juici- 
ness that is sure to tickle the unregenerate palate. 
The tale is affluent of genuine sensations, and the 
passions, emotions, and strifes which it chronicles 
with a free hand are of the same large propor- 
tions and showy complexions as its most prom- 
inent actors, 

The author of Cousin Polly's Gold Minc*is a born 
story-teller, and delineates character with unwont- 
ed delicacy and firmness of touch. Her story, 
which is a transcript of simple rural life whose 
key-note is an affectionate and self-sacrificing loy- 
alty to brotherly affection, revolves around four 
principal personages: two pure and true-hearted 
brothers, the one of quick parts and brilliant per- 
sonal appearance, and the other neither clever nor 
well-favored; a sweet, gently nurtured, trustful, 


| and loving New England girl, above the brothers 


in station, but whom both worship with their love 
—the one silently and afar off, as though she were 
a moon in some distant heaven, and the other 
with outspoken and successful ardor ; and “ Cous- 
in Polly,” bright, quick, and sharp as steel, whose 


| nurture had been a hard and ungentle one, and by 


its maxims of parsimonious thrift and self-im- 
posed toil had incrusted her with unmaidenly self- 
reliance and a hard selfishness. How the bright 


|morning of happy successful love became ob- 


secured by misfortune till the sun of the favored 
brother sunk in darkness ; how the other battled 
against and overcame disappointment and mis- 
fortune, growing stronger and nobler by the dis- 
cipline of suffering endured with fortitude, and 
by the sacrifice of himself for the happiness of 
others; and how at the touch of innocent child- 
hood there gushed from under the hard crust of 
Cousin Polly’s rough exterior a long-pent fount- 
ain of womanly sweetness and love—all this is 





4 Rory. By Epvwarp Ea@errston. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
5 Cousin Polly's Gold Mine. A Novel. 


12mo, pp. 482. 


By Mrs. A. E. 


Porter. “ Library of American Fiction.” 8vo, pp. 109. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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1 in this genial tale with graceful gayety or 

vith tende r pathos, : : é 

Taine’s latest prod iction, The Fren h Revolu 
t of his series on *“* Th 


forms the s¢ 













Origins of Cont nee,” and resumes 
yn of int where it closed 
pt { t fi 

text ol the not is tormu 

i by its author, is, “ Popular insurrecti 

" laws of the Constituent Assembly en 

if all government in Frat and 

\d which the author has pursued in the 
yn of evidence and the selection of author 
is been, as he informs us, to ga his 


rials almost exclusively from disinterested 





iporaneous witnesses of the facts, who 
te on the spot, at the moment, and under the 
tation of the 


facts themselves, and whose evi 
» exists in the form of Ik gal depositions, 





t reports, confidential « s, private let 
and p rsonal mementos. this method 
is not the merit of novelty, it is a good one; 





| the author seems to have adh 














relation of the events which occurred in Fran 
1 the began r of anarchy 
wint f 1788-8! til the sp 
people had become “a mob 
r the lead rship of insane 
K 1ds The re lati ion of th appal yevents 
that trod on each other's hooks during this period 
minute and graphic; i ) 
the method of extracting his facts fro 
lence of eye-witnesses th a 
1 of new light upon all that transpired, re- 
iling alike the doings of the more gigantic ar 


ts_of ruin, and of the microscopic vermin 
) undermined the foundations of social orde1 
The work has many fine rhetorical passages, and 


descriptions of prominent 


The final volume of D’Aubigné’s J/istory of 

the Reformation in the Time of Calvin’ fitly closes 
great work on Zhe Reformation in Europe, 

id has a peculiar inter ‘to English and Amet 
iders because of the large space 








it devotes 
to the progress of the Reforn ation in Eng land 


* Henry VIII. D’Aubi 1 





é’s desc ‘ription of 





England, and of the men and events which colored | 


history during this momentous period, is graph- 


und vigorous, but qualified by a temperate re- | 


serve. The volume also records the progress of 
the Reformation in Spain and Germany and their 
endencies, and concludes with the death of 





The recognized influence of books treating 
on literature to refine the taste and discipline 
ju lement of the young should cause a heart ; 
ome to be extended to a good text-book of 








schools and academies. The want of such a book 
1as been long felt, and is now met by Dr. Quack 


bos’s Illustrated History of Ancient 








erature, 


6 The French Revolution. By H. A. Tar 

d by Joun Duranp. Vol. I. 12mo, pp. 
York : ‘Henry Holt and Co. 

Histor y of the Reformation in E pats in the Time 
of Calvin, By Rev. J. H. Merus p’Avstené, D.D. 
Vol. VIII. 12mo, pp. 464. New York : Robert Carter 
anc 1 Brothers. 

5 [illustrated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental 
and Classical. Joun D. QuACKENBOS, A.M, M.D. 
Accompanied with ngravings and Colored Maps. 
2mo, pp. 432. New York: Harper and Br rothers, 
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neral ancient literature, adapted to use in high 
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lary is given of ancient literature with 
out regard to national divisions, the volume falls 
inder three parts the first devoted to the an 

nt Oriental literatures, embracing the Hindoo, 
Pers in, Uf 1ese, Hebrew, Chaid in, ASSsvVI in, 





Arabic, Pheenician, and ptia t second to 
G in literature, comprising chapters on its 


birth, on epi and lyri poetry, on the rise of 

















prose, on t Alexandrian period, and on t 
iater Gre | rature ind the third traces 
story of R in iture from its dawn and 
through its golden age to its decline rhe book 
is noticeable for its careful condensation and the 
f ess of its toy ind synoptical outline, and 
unencumbered by obscure names or tedious 
leta is easy of comprehension and retention 
rhe short, pregnant chapters on the Assyrian, 
Ch ldean, and E yptian literatures, with the ex- 
in 3s given of each, must have the effect to 
waken curl ty and f attention; and the 





ef biographies which are grafted on the nar 
rative, of the great writers who created, mould 


1, or perfected the literature of their respective 














ives, accompanied as they » by short and char 
wholesome stimulants to iful effort id em 
ulation 
fessor Cruttwell’s History of Roman Liter- 
wture® is designed for general readers rather than 
is an exhaustive book of reference for professed 
scl Consisting of three divisions, the first 
tre the history of Roman literature from 
Liv ynicus to Sulla, passing in revi th 
earliest remains of the langua ind presenti 
K SSLVE the history of the liter ire of oO 


and wv erap 
f poetry and the drama 
he history of the Golden 


tory and ph losophy, of historical 





l a and 
the “ Augustan E} ch I ls ip of 
Cicero to the death of Augustus, a oceeds 
ipon the same general methods of ent as 





but more elaborate 





were pursued in the 

Continuing the same methods, the third book gives 
the history of the literature of the Decline, from 
the a ie death of Mareus 
Aurelius, Notwithstanding the rigid condensa- 








) 
( | 


-ssion of Tiberius to t 
tion that is observable, the author has avoided 


1 
the baldness whicl ally accompanies great con- 





ciseness ; and his biographical sketches and crit 
ical analyses and estimates of the = writers 
ind orators of the republican period and of the 
illustrious poets of the Augustan age are favor- 
specimens of the art of writing tersely y 


+] 
Fantly 








me circumstances connected Archbi 
op Trench’s publication of the series of lectures 
on Medieval Church History,’ deliver red by him 
many years ago to a are ~l young ladies at 
Queen’ , seem to indica lis 3 resolution 
to be Naeem executor: nfo this first- 
fruits of his determination will gratify a large 





History of Roman Literature from the Earliest 
Period to the Death of Marcus Aurelius. By Cuanrre 
Tuomas Cruttwet, M.A. 8vo, pp. 503. New Yo 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

10 Lectures on Mediceval Church History. Being the 
Substance of Lectures delivered at Queer 
London. By Rriowarp Cuenevix Trenou le 
bishop of Dublin. 8vo, pp. 444. New York: Charles 
Scribuer'’s Sous, 
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body of intelligent readers belonging to the 
Church in this country and England of which 
he is an ornament. In several introductory lec- 
tures he outlines the methods that should be 
observed in pursuing a study of church history, 
and defines the limitations severally of ancient, 
medieval, and modern church history. He then 
discusses the history of the church, or more 
properly of Christianity as an organization, dur- 
ing the years which he ascribes to the mediw- 
val period, beginning with the pontificate of 
Gregory the Great in 590, and closing with the 
opening of the Reformation in 1517. The lec- 
tures are arranged under three subdivisions: the 
first, covering the years from 590 to 1050, de- 
scribes the Middle Ages in their formation; the 
second, from 1050 to 13803, shows us the Middle 
Ages at their height; and the third, from 1303 
to 1517, exhibits them in their decline. Among 
the interesting topics specifically illustrated are the 
conversion of England and Germany, the compo- 
sition of the Holy Roman Empire, and the reviv- 
al of learning and Christian art. 

The latest of the series forming the “ Epochs of 
Ancient History” is a convenient little summary 
devoted to the history of early Rome,!! in which its 
author traces the causes of the greatness of Rome, 
indicates the sources from whence a knowledge 
of its history is derived, examines what is cred- 
ible and what apocryphal in its legendary period, 
and sketches its civil and religious institutions, its 
wars, leagues, and foreign relations during the re- 
gal supremacy and under the republic, and con- 
cludes with a spirited account of the invasion by 
the Gauls and of their expulsion by Camillus. 

It is seldom in this country that one who is not 
a candidate for the Presidency is selected as a 
subject for biographical honors while he is yet in 
the flesh. Hon. A. H. Stephens, however, is an 
exception to the rule, and the exceptional office 
has been discharged in the work before us!” with 
spirit by two personal friends, one of whom had 
unusual opportunities, during a close intimacy of 
over twenty-five years, to learn the minute partic- 
ulars of Mr. Stephens’s life, and whose memoranda 
of conversations have been largely re-enforced by 
an imaginary correspondence maintained between 
the two friends. The biographers have also had 
recourse to a large body of letters written by Mr. 
Stephens to his brother, in which he recorded 
nearly every event of his life, and the motives 
which influenced his\actions. The work is gen- 
erally well done, though trivial things are some- 
times unduly magnified, and place has been given 
to much unnecessary and exasperating rubbish. 
The strictly biographical part is entertaining and 
instructive. 

In many respects the most remarkable, and 
in a highly important field of scientific inquiry 
the most valuable, contribution of the year to 
our permanent American literature is the recent- 
ly published volume of Scientific Memoirs," by 


11 Early Rome, from the Foundation of the City to its 
Destruction by the Gauls. By W. Iunr, Ph.D. With 
a Map. 12mo, pp. 217. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

12 Lifeof Alexander H. Stephens. By Riouarp Mat- 
com Jounston and Wr.11aAM Hanp Browne. 8vo, pp. 
619. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 

13 Scientific Memoirs, Being Experimental Contri- 
butions to a Knowledge of Radiant Energy. By Joun 
WitriamM Drarer, M.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 473. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 





Dr. Draper. Collected from Harper's Magazine 
and from various journals, pamphlets, and trans- 
actions of learned societies, in which they orig. 
inally appeared, these memoirs represent the 
fruits of forty years of patient investigation by 
one of the most eminent living philosophers, and 
embody the history of many original discoveries 
which have since been admitted into the accept. 
ed body of scientific knowledge. Having been 
allowed to remain substantially as when first writ- 
ten, the several memoirs form a series of way- 
marks along a laborious and successful lifetime, 
denoting the departure made, the intervals of 
progress accomplished, and the extent of the 
ground traversed; and thus, although the vol- 
ume is far from being an autobiography in the 
usual sense, it is at once an authentic personal 
record of investigation and discovery in the realm 
of science, and a profoundly interesting autobiog- 
raphy of a successful discoverer while in the very 
act of his various experiments, and at the differ- 
ent stages of his great discoveries. To the Amer- 
ican scholar these memoirs have special interest 
as the just and modest assertion of credit for 
work accomplished by an American philosopher, 
made with calm and dignified directness and great 
simplicity, and also as the unimpeachable record 
of the recognition of the high grade and value of 
that work by the scientific world. Reserving for 
the present several other memoirs on chemical, 
electrical, and physiological topics, Dr. Draper has 
included in this publication those only which re- 
late to the operations, properties, phenomena, in- 
fluences, and effects of light and heat, and which 
give the history of his discoveries connected with 
these all-pervading natural agencies. 

Few books in the department of natural history 
are deserving of a more cordial welcome than 
Wilson’s Ornithology ;'4 and the edition of that 
engaging work, with Bonaparte’s additions, now 
before us, merits the heartier reception for its gen- 
erous proportions, its typographical excellence, 
and its adaptedness to popular needs by its compar- 
ative inexpensiveness. The three volumes com- 
posing the work are comprised in one large octavo 
of nearly twelve hundred pages, embellished by 
over six hundred illustrations of our native birds ; 
and its value is enhanced by a well-written life 
of Wilson, a catalogue of North American birds 
by Professor Spencer F. Baird, an alphabetical 
index of genera of birds, and a copious general 
index. 

It is seldom that the editorial function is exer- 
cised with greater discretion or a more judicious 
reserve than it has been by Mr. Rolfe in the 
preparation of his edition of Hamlet. While it 
is free from the excessive criticism by which 
many of Shakspeare’s editors have made a pe- 
dantic display of useless learning, it is full in 
every particular essential to an understanding of 
the play. In an introduction, after brief but suffi- 
cient historical sketches of the early editions of the 
tragedy and of the sources from whence its plot 
was derived, Mr. Rolfe brings together a number 





14 American Ornithology ; or, The Natural History of 
the Birds of the United States. With Plates engraved 
from Drawings from Nature by ALexanprr WILson 
and Cuaries Luvoran Bonapartx. 3 vols.,8vo. Phil- 
adelphia: Porter and Coates. 

15 Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wintiam J. Rotrr, A.M. With 
Engravings, 12mo, pp. 285. New York: Harper ana 
Brothers, 
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f critical 
: 
_ Mrs. Jameson, and others, in which the struc 
of the play and its leading characters are 
efully analyzed, while briefer remarks on spe- 
il passages are to be found in the notes which 
: ouped under their appropriate scenes and 
t tl e close of the book. In these notes, 
fruit of 

1) 


strious and intelligent research, a large mass 





six thousand in number, and the 


luable material is unobtrusively stored, 





tt rs historical, are heological, and ] hilologic 


explanatory of difficult or amb 








ious words, 
s, and passages; giving views of the various 
ngs and parallelisms of Shakspeare ; and il 
tive of the manners, customs, and incidents 
od to in the text. 

4 new volume of poems by Whittier is sure 
) merit and receive a friendly greeting. Always 
eful and conscientious in the execution of his 

k, “The \ 
poems are conspicuous instances of this ex 


i ak 
it virtue in a poet. The two principal poems 








ision of 





iard”!® and its compan 


. : 
ie volume are on strongly contrasted subjects, 


id thei -enes are laid in as strongly contrasted 
is. The first has for its theme a vision of God 
i im to the Benedictine monk Echard, as he 
‘where Marsberg sees the bridal of the Moselle 
.’ and relates the revelation of His will 
of a spirit, till 
written on alr 





lreamer through the voice 
sp »%ken word seemed to him “ 
1 wave and sod,” and “the bending walls of 

ire blazed with the thought of God.” The 
legend, in the ballad style of the “ Witel 
Wenham Lake, 
least, beauty and innocence escaped from the 


ion and 





’ which deseribes how, for once 





k of cireumstance which superstit 
‘he other poems 


— ie 


e had woven around them. 
brief examples of Whittier’s h 
The publication of the S lected Poems of Mat 
in the popular “ Franklin Square 


appiest powers 
4}, Arnold** “ 
Library” was evidently prompted by a generous 
estimate of the culture and intelligence of its 
lers, and the choice of the selections has been 
ded by a sound literary taste. The poems in 
the collection are specimens of Arnold’s earliest 
and also of his most mature work, and while 
they afford the neophyte an excellent study of 
the methods of a polished artist, they will give 
pleasure to all lovers of the poetic art. As was 
to have been expected from a poet whose ideal 
standard of the Muse was that she is “ young, 
gay, radiant, and adorned outside,” but with “a 
hidden ground of thought and of austerity with 
in,” the distinguishing traits of Arnold’s verse 
are the gracefulness of its form and the subtle in 
tellectuality of its interior spirit. Notwithstand 
ing, it is by no means barren of passages of great 
warmth and tenderness, though it rarely rises to 
the height of passion, and is never sensuously 
Those of his sonnets which are giv 
en, especially his later ones, are true brilliants, 
and his romantic poems are good specimens of 
legendary narrative poetry. 

That poetry finds in the sister art its best and 
most congenial interpreter is exemplified on ey 





ir 


52 
emotional. 


16 The Vision of Echard, and other Poema. By Joun 
GReenLear Wuittier. 12mo,pp.131. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood, and Co, 

17 Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold, “ Franklin 
Square Library.” 4to, pp. 32. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 








tical comments selected from the writings of | e 
the, A. W. Schlegel, Coleridge, Thomas Camp- | « 





ry page of two sumptuous volumes reprodu- 
er’s Task'§ and Bryant’s T'hanatopsis.'9 


Both are copiously adorned with illustrations of 


ng Cowrt 





unusual excellence, in which each artist evinces 
that he has been a diligent and reverent student 


of the poet he interprets, and has caught his sub- 


t 
lest and most poetic meanings. The illustra- 
ms of T’hanat psis, by W. J. Linton, are finely 

tive; and those in 7he Task—the well- 


known ones by Birket Foster—are pict 





studies, in which nature in some of her loveliest 


moods is painted with realistic fidelity. 
The Speaker's Commentary”? was undertaken 





in 18638, at the instance of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, with the ol ject in view of 
supplying, through: the co-operation of scholars 


eminent for Biblical learning, a plain explanatory 





Bible con irvy, more complete and accurate 





than any that had been hitherto accessible. Un- 
ler the general editorship of Canon Cook, of Ex- 
eter, the books of the Old Testament have been 
completed with great acceptability, and the in 
just published begins the 
New Testament with the three synoptical gospe ls 
The Art hbishop of York contributes to the vol- 


ume an elaborate general introduction on the au 


stallment of the work 


the four gospe ls. Th commentary 
I I otes to St. Matthew were prepared 
by Dean Mansel (who died before the work was 
published), with the exception of those on the last 





two chapters, which were supplied by the editor, 
Those on St. 
I prepared by the Bishop of 
St. David’s, but have been completed and revised 


The work is a valuable contribu- 


1s were those also on St. Mark. 


1 ea 
4uke Were originally 


by the editor. 


cal literature, and meets the neces- 


tion to theolog 





alike of the professional scholar and the 
nt general reader 

The singleness with which Professor Shedd 
has confined himself, in the latest volume of his 
collected essays, to subjects bearing directly upon 
cestheties and literature, fairly gives it the right to 
the distinctive title of Literary Essays.2+ A glance 
at their topics will show their adherence to pure- 
ly literary subjects, and also reveal their general 
drift. Originally written at intervals from 1844 
to 1859, they comprise elaborate discussions on 
the true nature of the beautiful and its relation 
| influence and method of Eng. 
, on the ethical theory of rhetoric and 


ltur 
to culture 





| lish stu 
eloquence, on the relation of language and style 
to thought, on scientific and popular education, 
on intellectual temperance, on Coleridge as a phi- 


| losopher and theologian, ete. Each of these es- 


says may be read with pleasure for the lucidity 
of its style and the amplitude of its illustrations, 
and with profit for its accumulation of varied 


knowledge We hat 


however, been specially 


impressed by those on the nature of the beauti 
ful, on English studies and intellectual temper 
ance, and on 8. T. Coleridge The last will be 

18 The Task. A Poe « By Wititam Cowper. Illus- 
trated by Brinker Fos: er. 8vo, pp. 268. New York: 


Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Thanatopsis. By Wiiriam ¢ 
Svo. New York: G. P. Putnar ‘ 
20 The Holy Bible, according to the Authorized Ver- 
sion, with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, 
and a Revision of the Translation, Edited by F. C. 
C , M.A., Canon of Exeter, etc. New Testament. 
Vol. I.: St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke. 8vo, pp. 472. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sona. 
2t Literary Essays. By Wii114M G. T. Saepp, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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names ~ 
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150 HARPER’S 
recognized as a republication of the scholarly 
analytical essay prefixed to Harper’s edition of 
the poet’s Works, published in 1852, and, it is 
to be hoped, may lead to a revive inte rest in hi 
writings. The others are singularly suited to 
guide the taste of those who are pri paring x them- 
selves for literary or profession: af purs its. 

The secret of the great a ptabi ility of th 
Sermons of the Rev Phillips Brocks® n:not far 
to seek. Certainly it is not to be found in their 
bursts of oratory, or in their daring flights of 








imagination, nor in the seductiveness of their 
rhetorical embellishments; for although they are 
rich in varied eloquence and in sustained imag- 
inative power of a high order, their dominant | 
characteristics are unaffected naturalness, vigor- 





ous directness, and modest simplicity of style 
The real secret of their power lies, however, less 
in any characteristics of style than in the fine 

ympathy and tender love which run through 
them and kindle a response in every heart. Mr. 
Brooks’s methods are as simple as his style: al- 
most uniformly he first resolves the absorbing 
rast with which he has to deal into their ele 
each to an exhaust 
ive analysis, and then, after expl: age and illus 


entary principles, subjecting 


trating each by familiar examp les drawn fim 
bedava the 
vuditors as aie for their warn- 
In this process he touches 


nature or experience, he 1 
eyes of his 
ing or their imitation. 








every spiritual perplexity, and ministers encour 
agement or consolation or aid to every spiritual 
need. Rarely ever dealing dogmatically with a 


subject, his aim seems to be to sow the seeds of | 
personal religion in the hearts of his hearers, and | 
to nourish them there by his affectionate appeals 
and earnest reasonings till they bear fruit abun- 





dantly. 


Ti ] 


he reader 





Dr. Dix’s Sermons” will be in 


sensibly impressed with the feeling that he is | 






listen to a message carried to him by an 
ac lited messenger. These sermons naturally 
me ler two classes owithaas wide dade 


clearness and brevity the high themes which lie 
at the foundation of Christianity, such as the 
mysteries of the Godhead and the incarnation, 

» office and attributes of the Holy Ghost, the | 


efficacy of the Saviour’s atonement, and the reali 
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practical professional and business men of a great 
commercial centre. Ap pare sntly because he has 
felt that sentimental and rhetorical appeals wo ul i 
have no response from such as these “of whom his 
hearers are largely composed, he almost invaria 
bly addresses the conscience and the will throug} 
the understanding, and seeks to infh lence men ti 
right belief and action by exhibiting the reason. 
ableness, equitableness, natural fairness, and ab- 
solute consistence y and justice of the religion whic] h 
he preaches and the life which it r quires men 

| to lead. It is not to be inferred, however, _ 
be cause of his employment of such wise and pr 


) 





cal common-sense methods his sermons lack k 
ad higher elements, for while their exterior body 
is thus pre-eminently practical, their interior teach- 

| ines and a forth of truths are intensely 
spiritual, As has been intimated, Dr. Dix’s mm th 


ods of illustration are peculiar to himself, and it 
| is interesting to observe wherein they differ fro 
| those e mployed by the two great preachers, Dea in 
| Goull yurn and Rev. P hillips Brooks, whom hem st 
| resembles, by the importance ascribed to theme sin 
tended to aid men in the development and growth 
| of personal holiness. He is less affluent than 
| they in pleasing lessons and analogies drawn from 
natural objects, but far richer in those which are 
derived from the experiences of individual men, 
and the operations of their mental, moral, and 
physical nature. 
The new edition of Dr. Hodg text-book of 
the science of System ttic Theology" is not a bare 





Z 


} ° 7 es . . 4 
reprint of the original Outlines, which appeared 


some cighteen years ago. Since then the work 
has been largely rewritten, so as to conform to 
the learned author’s increased experience and to 
the advance made by modern scholarship. Sev- 
eral chapters have been dropped, and six new 
ones have been added, and it has been further 
enriched by extracts from the principal confes 
sions, creeds, and theological writers of the great 
historical Churches, It has also been enlarged 
by an appendix containing two not easily acces 
sible “ confessions”—the “ Consensus Tigurinus” 
| of Calvin and the “ Formula Consensus Helvetica” 
| of Heidigger and Turretin. Notwithstanding its 
| considerable enlargement, the work remains a 
model of condensation, and is an authentic ver 


ties of heaven and hell and God as revealed in | sion of the Princeton theology. 


Holy Scripture; and those which relate to man, | 
his account ibility, his relationship to God and 


other men, the duties which he must pe rform, 
and the graces and virtues which are indispensa- 
ble to spiritual growth. In this latter class the 
sermons on action, prayer and sorrow, on repent- 
ance, on growth in Christ, on rash and irreverent 
forms of be 





life battles in which all men must necessarily en- 


,on the training of childhood, on 
s mere ts submission, and affliction, and on the 


The appearance of a second edition of Mr 
teorge C. Eggleston’s A Rebel’s Recollections? 
originally written in 1874, indicates that its mer- 
its as a modest contribution to history from the 
Southern stand-point have had kindly recognition 
To those who have not yet read it we can confi 
dently say that its pictures of the mustering of 
the Confederate army, of the men who composed 
it, of the temper of the women of the South dur- 

ing the crisis of war, of the financial straits 











F 
| 
| 
it 





gage, are models of teaching at once authoritative | that were experienced and the financial expedi- 


and peieiiiin, and abound in tender and wise 


counsels for the furtherance of personal holiness | Stuart, and other of their military leaders, are 


among men. Dr. Dix’s methods of illustration 
and modes ¢ of enforcing his message are peculiar 
to himself, and admirably adapted to conciliate 
the attention and assent of the sagacious and 





22 Sermons. By the Rev. Parties Brook 





of Trinity Church, Boston. 12mo, pp. 3Ti. New 





York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 


23 Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By MorGan Drx, 
8.T.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York. 12mo, 
pp. . We New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 


| 
tector le 24 Outlines of Theology. Rewritten and Enlarged. 
IN 
} 
} 


| ents that were resorted to, and of Lee, Jackson, 
} 


very spirited, and without any tinge of bitter- 
ness, 

A careful inspection of several of the little vol- 
umes forming Meat Half-hour Series” sug- 











ArourpaLp ALEXANDER Hones, D.D. Svo, pp. 673. 
*W York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
25 A Rebel’s Recollections. By Grorcre Cary Eacir 
oon Second Edition, 12mo, pp. 260. New York: 
. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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gests the reflection that whoever gives them the 
should of Siz 

will suffer a great deprivation as the price of his 
staker pre j idice. For « xample, here is one 
onging to the ies of English Literature 
Primers, in which we find a well-executed sketch 
the ¢ lassical Period of English Li erature, by 
EvGENE LAWRENCE, covering the years from the 
rth of Milton to the death of Gibbon, and giv- 

1 biog ‘nglish 

wits, philosophers, statesmen, dramatists, 
and who flourished in that 
period of intellectual activity, together with brief 


cok er because their diminutive 


mi 


series 


ing raphies of the great 
poets, 
historians, scholars 
accounts and critical estimates of their principal 
productions, and references to interesting histor 
ical incidents their 


them and 
times.—Here, again, i 


connected with 
8 another, containing a re- 
production of three of Macaulay’s masterly bio 
graphical and critical essays, illustrating the lives 
and writings of Oliver Goldsmith, John Bunyan, 
and Madame D’Arblav.—Then, under the modest 
title, A Primer of German Literature, by HELEN 
S CONANT, we h ive another whic h traces in tlow- 


ing outline the growth of German literatu 
ing with rapid and graceful touches over t 
period, and len 


tellectual progr 


re, Mov 
he early 
eth on the in- 
This 
later period is illustrated by compact and brilli 


sketcnes 


dwelling at greater 
ess of the last two centuries. 
int 
of the most celebrated German thinker Ss, 
and by skillful epitomes of their greatest works. 
—In another, the 
ley papers 
in the Spectator, and brought into continuous nar 
ative form. 

» body of interesting notes, throwing light on 
l 


inimitable Sir Roger de Cover- 
are rapt from their scattered isolation 


I They are also accompanied by a 
] 

ebrities, and institutions re 
ferred to in the text, on which the dark of 
nearly two centuries had settled.—Still another 
is a timely contribution to the prevailing taste 
for ceramics, in the form of a J/and-Book to the 
Practice of Pottery Painting, in whicl set 


forth with minuteness all that an amateur of the | 


events, c¢ 


ness 


nh are 
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fictile art needs to know as to the choice, prep- 
aration, and grouping of colors, and as to the 
tools and materials required, and the methods of 


using the m, together with the steps to be followed 


nt kinds of pottery.—And finally, to com 

> the variety, the last of these unpretending 

volumes, Behind Blue Glasses, is a sprightly nov- 

elette from the German of F. W. Hackianper, 
written in the genuine light comedy vein, 

sparkling with humorous incidents and mirth 

provoking dilemmas. 
A budget of | 


and 


00ks in gay bindings, and print 
ed on delicately tinted paper, 
us that while the publishers 
for the tastes of grown-up folk they are not for- 
vetful of the children, Two of these, Aunt So 
phy’s Boys and Girls, and Little Ne ighbors (E. P. 
Dutton and Co.), intended for children of six or 
eight, are large 
the true Story-t 
the 


pleasantly reminds 


are busy catering 


written in 
elling style, and noteworthy for 
abundance and quality of their etchings and 

of attractive to the little 
peo} le. Two othe rs, Prairie Pays ; or, the Girls 
and Boys of Osego, and My Boyhood, from the 
same publishers, are designed for children from 
ten to fourteen. The one last named is distinct- 
ively a boy’s | ind what it has to tell is exactly 
suited to the tastes of energetic and wide-awake 
Another which young folk 
will find capital entertainment is the story of 
Nelly’s Silver Mine, by H. H. (Roberts Brothers), 
which starts with a picture of a Christmas morn 
ing in a snug New England home, and a recital 
of the delights which that best of days brought 
to Nelly and her brother, and then transplants us 
to distant Colorado and its stupendous scenery 


and elegant volumes, 


subjects 


k « 
OOK, f 


boyhood. book in 


Its descriptions of the cafions and mountains, 
the mines and miners, and of the life that 
lived in that outpost of our country, are so vivid 
and precise as to fire the fancy and instruct the 
mind of the young 


is 


reader, 
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A stronomy.—Dr. Peters discovered his twe nty- 
ninth and thirtieth minor planets (Nos. 188 and 
189) on July 7 and September 17. Professor | 
Watson is not too much engaged in his work on 
a new major planet to add occasionally an aster- 
oid to system. His twenty-third planet, 
No. 190, was discovered September 20, Swift’s 
comet of July 7 was observed well by Dr. Peters, 
and is possibly the same as one announced by 
P. Ferrari, of Rome, as having been discovered 
in July. No news of this came to this country 
by telegraph, but it was only heard of by a tele- 
gram in the London Zimes. With regard to 
Vulcan, the following deductions appear not to 
have been noticed: 1. Leverrier’s orbits 
said by himself only to be possible if the ineli- 
nation of Vulcan was large—say 12° or over; 2 


our 


were 


Watson’s observation fits one of Leverrier’s or- 
bits, as shown by Gaillot, but necessitates a smal 
inclination—say 6° thereabouts; 3. If, then, 
Watson’s eclipse Vulean and Leverrier’s transit 
Vulcan are one and the same, this new planet 
must be on the face of the sun several times a 


or 


year; but it has never been seen on the thou- | 


Thus the 


sands of photographs, drawings, ete. 


| is of Gaillot is meaningless. 


Inar 
by Mr. Lockyer, the writer very strongly ques- 


met 


ecent article in the Nineteenth Century, 


tions Dr. Henry Draper’s discovery of oxygen in 
the sun. Mr. Lockyer says he has gone careful- 
ly over the whole ground, and finds (1) that the 
photograph on which Dr. Draper bases the dis- 


| covery is not one competent to settle such an 


important question; (2) that he does not find the 
coincidences between bright solar lines and oxy 

gen lines in the part of the spectrum with which 
he is most familiar; and (3) that, comparing Dr. 
Draper’s photograph with the fine photograph 
of the spectrum obtained by Mr. Rutherford, he 
“fails to find any true bright line in the sun 
whatever coincident with any line of oxygen 
whatever.” Recent observations at Greenwich, 
by Mr. Christie, and by Dr. John C. Draper, of the 
city of New York, have led to a similar conclusion, 
and the whole subject, so far as the opinions of 
scientific men are concerned, may be said to be 
in an unsettled state. Dr. Draper continues to 
work on this question, and if a different expla- 








oa be oe 








HARPER’S 2} 
nation of his remarkab le photogr ahs is to be 
found, his own researches will undoubtedly dis- 
close it. 
way: Dr. Draper, 
described, obtains 
between the bright 
and bright spaces in the solar spectrum, 
have been photographed hundreds of times, with 
many conditions varying. His explanation of 
these is doubted by many eminent spectroscop- 
ists, and received by many others, 
time no other satisfactory explanation has been 
advanced. 


certain regular coincidences 
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At present the question stands in this | 
using an apparatus definitely | 


lines of oxygen in the air | 


These | i 


In the mean | 


| Hydrographic - Office of the U nited States Navy 
lof an imposing volume of charts giving infor- 
| mation regarding winds, calms, fogs, rain squalls, 
weather, barometer, temperature of the air, of sea 
| water, and of evaporation—all for every five de- 
grees square, and for each month. This volume 
is the first of the series, and covers the Pacific 
Ocean between the equator and the 45th parallel 
of north latitude, and between the American coast 
and the 180th meridian. The next volume, for 
the north and south Atlantic Ocean, is well ad- 
vanced, and the whole series, when finished, will 
cover the whole navigated ocean surface of the 


Dr. Ball, of Dublin Observatory, has made a} globe. This important work was begun in Sep- 
series of observations on the parallax of 61 | tember, 1876, by Lieutenant T. Lyons and 
Cygni, using a different comparison star from | other officers of the United States navy, and will 
Briinnow’s. The result is, r=0.4654' +0.0497’’. | by them be continued until completed. The data 
For reference the following older results may | are supplied by log-books of the United States 
be added: Bessel (1st), #=0.357'; Johnson | vessels of war, and the journals kept by mer- 
(Ist), 0.526; Struve, 0.511; Auwers, 0.564" ;| chant vessels on forms supplied by the Hydro- 


Peters, 0.349'".. Dr. Ball has also made a work- 
ing list of forty-two stars which @ priori seem- 
ed likely to be near our system, and has ex- 
amined these stars at critical times of their ellipse 
of parallactic displacement. In no case was a 
large parallax (7 >1’’) indicated. In this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that two stars are wait 
ing for observers—one mentioned by 
in the Ast. Nach., and another 
Sternhaufe nx Persei, 1877, Ato. 

The death of Emil von Asten at Kiel on Angust 
15 will be a great loss to “ computing astronomy,” 
as it may be long before another can be found 
to continue the re-investigation of the motion of 
Encke’s comet, with which Von Asten’s name is 
associated. His other memoirs are on the mass 
of Uranus, on the temperature of St. Petersburg, 
and on various metaphysical subjects. 


by Vogel in his 


Among the important reports of the British | 


Association for the Advancement of Science is 
Glaisher’s on mathematical tables. He has un- 
dertaken the calculation of the factor tables of 


the fourth, fifth, and sixth millions on the plan | 


of Burckhardt’s and Dase’s. These tables give 
the least factor of every number not divisible by 
2, 3, or 5, and the series will, when completed, 
comprise 1 to 8,000,000 (Burckhardt), 3,000,000 
to 6,000,000 (Glaisher), 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 
(Dase). Mr. Glaisher is now printing the first 
third of his work. 

From Nature we have an account of the new 
work of Dr. Schmidt, of Athens, on the moon, and | 
hislunarmap. The personal history of Schmidt’s 
long-continued labors is especially interesting. 
In 1839 he first began to examine the lunar sur- 
face, and made frequent studies, measures, and 
drawings up to 1867. At this time, being di- 
rector of the Athens Observatory, he commenced 
his final map, which is now published, on a scale 
of six feet to the moon’s diameter. This was 
finished in 1874, and is in twenty-five sections. 
With Lohrmann’s and Beer and Miidler’s maps it 


will make the surface of the moon better known | 


than many parts of the civilized globe, and will 
serve as an invaluable witness in any future ques- 
tions as to secular changes in the lunar surface. 

Otto von Struve is now making a tour of inspec- 
tion of observatories in Europe, 
of deciding on the plan and construction of a new 
large refractor for Pulkova, 

Meteorology.—In our meteorological review for 
September we note, first, the publication by the 


Fearnley | 


for the purpose | 


graphic Office. 

The regular Monthly Weather Reviews for Au- 
gust, coming to hand, as usual, about the 10th of 
the following month, contain many additional items 
relating to the remarkable local storms of that 
month. The Canada review devotes a short post- 
script to the tornado and terrible hail-storm which 
passed over Norwood and near Toronto on August 
8; hail-stones weighing one and a half pounds were 
caught and measured. The average weight of a 
large number was half a pound. The larger ones 
averaged one to every yard, the smaller ones one 
to everyinch. The review for the State of Iowa, 
by G. Heinrichs, gives maps showing the rain-fall 
during thirty storms, and illustrating the definite 
regular gradation of rain-fall from the centre of 
a storm outward. The Signal Service Review for 
August has an especially interesting abstract of a 
report, by Professor W. H. Brewer, on the tornado 
at Wallingford, Connecticut, on the 9th; it also 
gives a remarkably long list of tornadoes and 
| local storms during the month. At the close of 
| this review there is given a list of Signal Service 

stations at which the duration of the total eclipse 
| was observed. As showing the extensive corre- 
spondence of this office, it may be added that 295 
stations are stated to have sent in reports con- 
cerning this eclipse. 

The reduction of observations of earth tem- 
peratures at various stations in Russia, and a gen- 
e 
f 


ral discussion of similar observations elsewhere, 

orm the subject of the latest publication by W ild 
—the hourly variation of temperature under the 
surface of the earth is elucidated by him for the 
| first time. The only collection and comparison of 
similar observations that we happen to know of 
were made by Abbe in working up the data rela- 
tive to the hatching of grasshopper eggs, as pub- 
lished in the recent report of the United States 
Entomological Commission. Wild’s paper is of 
pre-eminent thoroughness and ability, and must 
| form a starting-point for many new investigations 
into this important subject. 

The separation of meteorology from the Na- 
tional Observatory at Paris has been officially 
consummated, and the new “Central Meteoro- 
| logical Bureau,” with Maseart at its head, has 
been created under the Minister of Public In- 
| struction. The bureau is charged with all studies 


and applications of meteorology. 
In Physics, Jevons has continued his researches 
|on Pedesis, the name which he has given to the 
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known Brownian movement of microscopic Thompson has described a rainbow phenome- 
rticles. To decide between the hypothe sis that | non, seen chiefly in Switzerland, in which radial 


=; movement is due to surface tension, as some | streaks of light devoid of color are observed 





i. and the one which ascribes it to chemical or | in the primary and without the secondary bow. 
ctromotive action, held by the author, Jevons| He explains it by supposing that the wedge 
ide the experiment in a solution of soap. Since | shaped radial streaks are beams of sunlight 
n lessens the surface tension of water without | which become visible by diffuse reflection from 


ecting its conductive power, the pe desis, if « 





ue | particles of matter in their path, just as the ap- 





t 
surface tension, should be lessened byit. ‘ parently divergent beams of sunrise or sunset be 
erse, however, proved to be the fact, the pedetic | come visible. Being practically parallel, they ap- 
tion becoming considerably more marked on | pear to converge in the point exactly opposite to 

iddition of soap, even when not only china | the sun by perspective, just as the parallel beams 
clay, but also ferric oxide, chalk, and barium car- | of the sun appear divergent. Since the rainbow 
nate were employed. The author believes from | has for its centre the point opposite to the sun, 


s experiments that the detergent action of soap | such beams must have positions radial with re 
jue to pedesis, by which minute particles are | spect to the bow They have never been ob- 


ened and diffused through the water, so as to | served crossing the dark span between the pri- 








he readily carried off. The high cleansing power | mary and secondary bows. The 
of rain or distilled water, in contrast with that of | frequent one in W yoming Territory. 
impure hard water, is due to the fact that the Stoney and Reynolds have studied the peculiar 
electric conductivity of the former is lower, and | absorption spectrum of the vapor of chlorochro 


hence pedesis is higher. The addition of salts to | mic oxide, which is of special interest because it 


henomenon Is a 





water increases its conductivity but diminishes its | supplies information as to the duratior 


nd char- 
pedetic and detergent power | 


If the salts be alka- | acter of the motion of the molecules of the vapor 





line, the pedetic power is lessened, but the water | which produces it. The spectrum consists of lines 
ts on oleaginous matter. Butifsoap be also add- | of various intensities, but uniformly distributed. 
ed, we have the advantage of both the alkali dis- | Of these 105 have been examined, and from their 
solving power and of the pedetic cleansing power. | position it has been ascertained that they are all 
Rayleigh has discussed, in a lecture delivered | to be referred to one motion in the molecules of 


before the Royal Institution, the theory of main- | the gas,of which motion they are all harmonies 





tained vibrations in acoustics, confining himself | or quasi-harmonics. On the first supposition this 
to that class of such vibrations of which heat is | motion is repeated 810,000,000,000 times every 
the motive power, and particularly to the case | second in each molecule. From the succession 

ere the vibrating body is am 





ass of air more | of intensities it is surmised that this motion is in 

or less completely confined. The most common | some way related to that of a particular point in 

all form of the phenomenon is that often observed | a violin string vibrating under the influence of the 

” blowing a bulb on a glass tube, first investi- | bow, ¢.e.,a point nearly but not quite two-fifths 
gated by Sondhauss, though the more familiar | of the string from one of the ends, 

examples of the hydrogen singing flame and the| Hurion has examined in the laboratory of Mas- 

tube of Rijke are also cases in point. The ex-| cart the spectrum of iodine vapor, and shows 

ination seems to be that the heat is communi-| that, as Le Roux had observed, this spectrum 


cated periodically to the mass of air confined in| is produced by anomalous dispersion, the blue, 





2 the sounding tube at a place where in the course | contrary to the usual order, being less deviated 
2 f a vibration the pressure varies. The phenom-| than the red. Using a hollow prism of glass, 
% ena, however, are yet quite complex. | placed inside a hot-air bath, the author has sue- 
Fi Carnelley, having determined by careful calo- | cessfully measured the refractive indices for the 
g rimetrical experiments the fusing-points of vari- | blue and red rays, and finds them as follows: for 
¥ ous salts, has, in conjunction with Williams, made | the blue 1.019, and for the red 1.0205. This 


use of the data thus obtained for the purpose gives 0.06 for the negative dispersion of iodine 
of determining the boiling-points of substances | vapor, which is very near the positive dispersion 
which are beyond the range of ordinary ther- | of flint-glass. Assuming that the refractive pow- 
mometers. Fragments of two or three salts are| er of a substance is independent of its physical 


laced in the vapor op liquid, and examined to | state, the calculated indices for solid iodine would 
I 1 


& see if they melt. Thus, for example, while sodi- | be for the red 1.89, and for the blue 1.83, the val- 
4 um chlorate melts in the vapor of mercuric chlo- | ues obtained from measurements of the refrac 
4 ride, sodium nitrate does not. Anthracene vapor | tive power of a solution of iodine in carbon disul- 
F melts potassium nitrate, but not the chlorate; its | phide being 2.07 and 1.98 respectively. 

boiling-point is between 339° and 359°. Theau-| Gaugain has recorded the curious fact that a 
thors hope to fix in this way the boiling-points of | bar of steel magnetized at 400° or 500° C. not 
potassium, sodium, ete. | only loses it magnetism gradually as it is cooled 


Hofmann has devised a new form of camera | until it becomes zero, but that then magnetism 
lucida, which seems to be an improvement upon | of contrary sign appears, and increases until the 
the ordinary instrument. In place of a total re-| bar reaches the temperature of the air, never be- 

2 flection prism he uses two mirrors, one metallized, | coming, however, as intense as the original mag- 
the other plain, placed at a fixed angle. The|netism. On again heating it the same effects are 
latter mirror transmits the rays coming from the | produced in the inverse order, and they may be 

: pencil, and at the same time reflects a part of | reproduced many times without remagnetizing. 

; the rays coming from the object to be drawn, | To account for this result the author proposed 

and which have already been reflected from the | the hypothesis that the bars which presented the 





metallized mirror. A neutral tint glass or a set | phenomena consisted of two layers of magnetism 
i of lenses may be attached to the apparatus for | of contrary name, which were differently modified 
' special kinds of work. by the variations in the temperature of the bars. 
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To test the question experiments were made with 
a steel tube inclosing a steel rod, forming a mag- 
netic system. If the tube be magnetized, the rod 
inserted, and then withdrawn, the latter is found 
magnetized like the tube. But if, before with- 
drawing the rod, the system be heated to 300° 
and allowed to cool, the tube has lost nearly the 
whole of its magnetism, and the rod has become 
oppositely magnetized. The same results are ob- 
tained if the rod be magnetized in place of the 
tube. Moreover, if both tube and rod be mag- 
netized at the ordinary temperature, or at 300° to 
400°, and be at once separated, they are magnet- 
ized alike. But if the system be cooled before 
withdrawing the rod, their magnetism is opposite. 
If the magnetization has been effected at 300° to 
400°, reheating the system increases the direct 
magnetism of the nucleus, and at the same time 
diminishes the inverse magnetism of the tube. 
Gaiffe has contrived two simple forms of gal- 
vanometer, one for measuring electromotive force 
directly, and the other for measuring current 
strength. In the former the coil has a high re- 
sistance (about 8000 units of the British Associa- 
tion committee), so that the resistance of the 
rheometer may be neglected in comparison, and 
the deflections of the needle be sensibly propor- 
tional to the electromotive forces. By means of 
two additional resistance coils the resistance may 
be increased ten and fifty times. The circle is 
graduated empirically into sixty divisions, each of 
which represents one-tenth of a volt when the 
galvanometer resistance alone is used. Electro- 
motive forces from 0.1 to 150 volts may thus be 
measured. The latter galvanometer has a coil of 
low resistance, with shunts by which its delicacy 
may be still further reduced. Using the galvanom- 
eter alone, one division on the scale represents 
one-ten-thousandth of a B. A. unit. With the first 
shunt the divisions represent hundredths, and 
with the second whole units. Current strengths 
from 0.0001 to 200 units may thus be measured. 
These instruments are accurate to one per cent., 


sufficient for testing currents used in medicine, | 


for which they were devised. 

Sabine has investigated the remarkable mo- 
tions which are produced by placing a drop of 
very dilute acid upon the clean surface of a new- 
ly filtered and rather rich amalgam of some met- 
al which is positive to mercury. The drop does 


not lie still, as it would do on pure mercury, but | 


sets itself into an irregular jerky motion. This 
is true of copper, tin, antimony, zinc, and lead 
amalgams. If, however, amalgams of metals 
negative to mercury be used, such as gold, plati- 
num, and silver, the drop lies quite still. Sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric, oxalic, and acetic acids were 
used, and all produced the result, but in differ- 
ent degrees. In oxygen the movements are in- 
creased; in hydrogen they are arrested. The 
author hence infers that the motions result from 
alternate deoxidation of the mercury beneath the 
acid by electrolysis, causing the drop to contract 
by an altered surface tension, and reoxidation 
outside of the drop, causing it to expand again 
over the surface. 

In Chemistry, Muntz has made a research upon 
the formation of alcohol in the cells of growing 
plants, and finds that, when confined in an at- 
mosphere of nitrogen or any gas not containing 
oxygen, the presence of alcohol can be invaria- 
bly detected, even after only a few hours’ expos- 


| ure, while none appeared in other similar plants 
| hot thus treated. The experiments were made 
with beets, maize, geranium, cabbage, ete., and 
the results are regarded as confirming the views 
| of Pasteur, that the alcoholic fermentation pro- 
| duced by ordinary yeast is simply an exaggera- 
tion of the normal action of all organic cells in 
| the absence of oxygen. 

Wilson has presented to the British Associa- 
tion a paper on the amount of sugar contained 
in the nectar of various flowers. A single flower 
of fuchsia contains 7.59 milligrams, of which 1.69 
is fruit sugar and 5.9 cane sugar. A flower of 
everlasting pea has 9.93 milligrams, 8.33 being 
fruit and 1.60 cane; a raceme of vetch 3.16 mil- 
ligrams, 3.15 being fruit sugar, a single flower 
giving 0.158 milligrams of fruit sugar. A head 
of red clover gave 7.93 milligrams, 5.95 being 
fruit and 1.98 cane, each floret giving 0.132 
milligrams, 0.099 being fruit sugar; a flower of 
monk’s-hood 6.41 milligrams, 4.63 being fruit 
sugar. Approximately, then, 100 heads of clover 
give 0.8 gram of sugar, or 125 give a gram, and 
125,000 a kilogram. As each head contains 
about 60 florets, it is evident that to obtain a 
kilogram of sugar 7,500,000 florets are required. 
Now as honey contains about 75 per cent. of 
sugar, 5,600,000 flowers would yield a kilogram 
of honey, or say two and a half millions a pound. 
| Since this nectar is only of use to the flower by 
attracting insects to it, and in this way fertiliz- 
ing the plant, as is evident from the fact that it 
is secreted at the time only when the visits of 
insects would be beneficial—i. e., when the an- 
thers are shedding their pollen—it is interesting 
to notice the connection now pointed out between 
the amount of nectar a flower secretes and the 
results of insect visits in changing the size, shape, 
color, ete., of the flower. 

Zoology.—An interesting essay, by V. Sterki, on 
the infusoria, especially Oxytricha and its allies, 
will serve to keep up the interest in these organ- 
isms. Siebold and KoOlliker’s Zeitschrift also 
contains the fifth paper on the anatomy and de- 
velopment of sponges, by Professor F. E. Schulze, 
the present essay describing and figuring the met- 
amorphosis of Sycandra raphanus. 

Additional essays by H. Ludwig on the finer 
anatomy of the sand-stars and brisinga—a deep- 








sea, many-armed star-fish, found in deep water 
off the coast of Norway and in the abysses of the 
North Atlantic—will interest the special student. 

The brachiopoda dredged in the North Atlantic 
in 1868-70, on the expeditions of H.M.S. Light- 
ning and Porcupine, are being fully described 
and figured by J. Gwyn Jeffreys in the Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society of London. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the vertical distribu- 
tion and the geological range of these shelled 
worms, regarded still as mollusea by the author. 

A writer in the American Naturalist for Octo- 
ber notices the curious fact that at a point near 
White House Landing, Virginia, on the Pamunky 
River, where fresh-water mussels (Unio) abound, 
it has been found impossible to raise ducks, for 
the reason that at low water the ducklings were 
liable to be caught by the mussels and held until 
drowned by the rising tide. This story, Mr. 
Mather adds, was afterward confirmed by the Pa- 
munky Indians, who live on an island below 
White House, and who, with every facility for rais- 





ing large quantities of ducks, do not keep them. 
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4 synopsis by Mr. E. B 


Filson of the Pycnogo- | American; whence it is hi rhly probable that A 








Ja of New England, or spider-like insects, which | peregr 2 also is indigenous to America, from 
live from low-water mark to a depth of fifty or a | whence it has been recorded. Its occurrence in 
:dred fathoms in the sea, appears in the Trans- | mid-ocean in such numbers is a clear indication 






ons of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and | that it originally flew from the 
ices. Each species is illustrated, and this | other in sufficient numbers f in 
negle ed though interesti ng group receives good | a new home 
treatment at the hands of the author | The distribution of the Rocky Mountain locust 
The attention of critics has been ] or given | has been this season observed by Dr. A. 8. Pack 
to a statement of Fritz Miiller, of Brazil, an em- | ard, Jun., the secretary of the United States En 
‘nent German naturalist, as to whether a prawn | tomological Commission, in Colorado, Wyoming 
( Penceus) is really an exception to all other shrimps, | Utah, and Idaho. It was only locally injurious 
ete. (Decapods), and has young of the nauplius | in Northeastern Utah, and though abundant in 
form instead of the zoéa form, the nauplius bei Idaho north of an out Franklin, the commis 





1 
an oval six-legged larva, and forming the early sion feel authorized to state that there will be no 





stage of the entomostracous crustacea, such as | general invasion of the Western States and Te: 
the water-fleas (Cyclops), The suppose: d fact that | ritories in ough it was found by Messrs. 
Penceus was born in the nauplius stage of exist- | Thomas and Pa to be spread in small num 
ence was supposed to be a strong fact for the | bers in the parks and 1} lains as well as mountains 
truth of the evolution theory Recently Mr. C. | of Colorado, and to occur in very small numbers in 


veus has | Western Nebraska, Wvoming,and Montana, Por 





Spence Bate has questioned whether 7” 





















a larval form like a nauplius, and demands from | tions of Northern | i are annual 
Miiller proof of his assertion, the latter having | ly afflicted by them. sults of investigations 
i tted that his evidence —s a circumstan- | this year confirm the views stated by the Commi 
tial nature. Mr. Bate remarks that “ after fully ioners in their report issued in July last 
considering the subject, it sti to me that The : louse, occasionally de 
Fritz Miiller’s nauplius may be the larval condi- | structive the maple, has been studied with 
tion of a schizopod, more or less related to Au-| care by ith, an illustrated ac 
phausia, or it may be the voung of one of the | count ul Naturalist 
suctorian parasites, but that ‘here is every reason A cast ! netic oring in tadpoles is re 
to believe that it is not the young of any known | co le ry Sarah P Monks in the American Nat 
prawn, and there is no evidence to determine its | wralist for t r. She finds that the tails of 
relation to Peneus.”’ the tadpoles resemble the submerged lower leaves 
he causes of the humming of insects have | of a plant, Ludovidgia palustris, in color, width, 





been studied by Pérez, who finds that among|and shape. The resemblance in color was so 


optera and Diptera humming is due to two striking that a friend, who was not on the look 





‘t causes—one, the vibrations of which the | out for analogies, mistook a leaf for a tadpole 






ilation of the wing is the seat, and which In a communication to the British Association 
tute the true hum: the other, the friction | for the Advancement of Science on the saurians 
wings against the air—an effect which | of the Dakota cretaceous rocks of Colorado, Pro 


re or less modifies _the former. Among the | fessor Cope drew attention to the habits of those 
ywerful-winged Lepidoptera, such as the sphinx- | dinosaurians, so re markable for their thin-walled 
s, the sweet mer me How “a im of these insects is | dorsal and cervical vertebra. He was of the 

only to the rustling of the wings by the air. | opinion that the caverns were not filled with car- 
Thi s sound, always grave, is the only one pro- | tilage, but with dive rticula from the lungs or oth- 
duced; it is not accompanied by basilary beat-| er air cavities. Hea ivanced the theory that the 











Ings, on account of a peculiar pn niga” and | species of Camarasaurus and Amphi elias were 
especi lly from the presence of scales. In Libel-| dwellers in water, sometimes of considerable 
lula, the famed fly, the base of whose wings is | depth, where they walked on the bottom and’ 
provided with soft and fl shy parts, there does | browsed on the alew, and sometimes land plants 
not exist true humming, but a simple noise due | growing on the shore. The long fore itn and 
to the rustling of the organs of fli ght. long necl f Camarasaurus were further evidence 

A swarm of locusts (Acridinum peres yrinum) is | that tl imal reached upward for food, as the 








reported in Psyche to have boarded the s ship Har- | giraffe, or for air when submerged. 

risburg, of Boston, on the passage from Bordeaux, | Engineering and Mechanics.—As supplement 
— to New Orleans, on the 2d day of Novem- | ary to our late reference to the government sur- 
ver, 1865, in latitude 25° 28’ north, longitude 41° | vey for the Delaware 
33' west, making the nearest point of land 1200 | may report the following suggestions as to avail- 
miles off. They came on board in a heavy rain- | able routes therefor, which it is d will 
squall, the clouds and ship’s sails being full of | receive the attention of the engineers in charge 
them for two days, as certified to by E. G. Wis of the work. One route proposes to make use o 
well, master of the vessel. This species appeared | the Choptank River (which enters the Chesapeake 
in Corfu, in Spain, and even in England. The Bay below Cambridge, about fifty miles from Bal- 


1 Maryland Ship-Canal, we 












, 
i 





Corfu swarm, adds Mr. mete ret was composed | timore) as a part of the canal as far as Indian 
of the variety with yellow-colored hind-wings, and | Creek, thence running dire tly across to the north- 
therefore came from Northern aiaon where that | west fork of the Nanticoke, and thence in a direct 
form is found, while the Spanish and English | line to Broadkiln Cree k, about three miles above 
swarms were of the rose-colored variety, and must | the Delaware Breakwater. The length of this 
have originated in Senegal. ‘“ But the most in-| route is estimated at about forty miles. An- 
teresting point of all is the fact, first poin ted out | other route starts from the St. Michael River, at 
by Stol, that all the other species of that group | Roy il Oak, forty miles from Baltimore, thence to 
of the genus to which this species belongs are | the Choptank at a point above Lord’s Landing, 
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thence to Cabin Creek, and thence to the Broad- Referring to the natural gas wells of East Livy. 
kiln on the Delaware Bay. Another route is | erpool, Ohio, which appear to be largely utilized 
from the Sassafras River, thirty-five miles from | a correspondent of the Cleveland Leader states 
saltimore, across to Deep-water Point, making | that they supply the light and heat for the town 
use of Blackbird Creek, the distance across which | almost exclusively. The city is lighted with it 
is about thirty miles. The route which appears | and the street lamps are left burning continually, 
to meet with most favor, however, is that using | day and night, as the gas costs nothing, and it is 
the Chester River from Baltimore to Queens- | therefore not worth the trouble to extinguish it, 
town (twenty-eight miles), and thence directly to | It is conducted into the grates and stoves of pri- 
the Broadkiln—a distance of fifty-five miles. | vate houses for heating and cooking purposes 
The advantages of a canal connecting the two} and furnishes steam-power for many of the lar. 
bays for the commerce of the cities of Baltimore, | gest pottery and iron-stone china establishments 
Philadelphia, and New York have already been | there located. As to the duration of the supply 
pointed out, and we need only add to what has | it is affirmed that “the first well discovered now 
already been said the statement that at the last burns as brightly as when first opened, and for 
session of the Maryland Legislature the city of | the last twenty years has never flagged in brill- 
Baltimore was authorized to aid the canal to the | iancy, while none of those now in operation have 
extent of $500,000, . | ever shown any signs of giving out.” 


y me Pik . { ms | 4 * y 
Chitur’s Wistorieal Record. 
POLITICAL. | A dispatch from Simla to Reuter’s Telegraph 
( UR Record is closed on the 24th of October.— | Company confirms the report that the Ameer’s re- 
State elections were held October 8 in Ohio, | ply to the Viceroy of India is unconciliatory and 
Indiana, Iowa, and West Virginia. In Ohio the | unsatisfactory. The Daily News's dispatch from 
plurality for Milton Barnes, the Republican can- | Simla gives the following as the substance of the 
didate for Secretary of State, was 8498. As com-| Ameer’s message: “You may do your worst, and 
pared with the vote in 1877, both the Republican | the issue is in God’s hands.” 
and the National vote showed large gains—the The German Reichstag, October 19, adopted 
former of 25,000 and the latter of 9000, while | the entire Socialist Bill, as amended, by a vote of 
the Democratic vote showed a loss of 659. In| 221 to 149. The operation of the bill is limited 
Iowa the Republican majority for Secretary of | to a period of two and one-half years. 
State was about 15,000. In Indiana and West The City of Glasgow Bank, Scotland, closed its 
Virginia the Democrats had majorities; in the | doors October 2, with liabilities stated to amount 
former State 10,000, and in the latter 5000. to $50,000,000. Frauds have been discovered in 
The New Hampshire Prohibitionist Convention, | its management, for which its officers have been 
at Nashua, October 15, nominated Asa S. Kendall | arraigned. 
for Governor. The Delaware Greenback Conven- 


° 
tion, at Wilmington, October 17, nominated Dr. K. DISASTERS. 
J. Stewart for Governor. October 8.—An excursion train on the Old Col- 
The new Canadian ministry is thus constituted: | ony Railway, returning to Boston from a boat- 
Premier and Minister of the Interior, Sir John A. | race, was wrecked by an open switch, in the town 


Macdonald; Minister of Public Works, Hon. | of Quincy, near Boston. Of the 1500 passengers 
Charles Tupper; Minister of Finance, Hon. 8. L. | twenty-one were killed outright and over 150 were 
Tilley; Minister of Agriculture, Hon. J. H. Pope ; | injured. 

President of the Council, Hon, John O'Connor ; October 16.—During a panic in the Baptist 
Minister of Justice, Hon. James Macdonald ; Min- | church at Lynchburg, Virginia, nine colored peo- 
ister of Militia, Hon. L. F. R. Masson; Postmas- | ple were killed and thirty wounded. 

ter-General, Hon. H. L. Langevin; Minister of October 11.—Panic in the Colosseum Theatre, 
Marine and Fisheries, Hon. J. C. Pope; Minister | Liverpool, England. Thirty-seven persons killed. 
of Customs, Hon. Mackenzie Bowell; Secretary October 20,—Railway collision in Wales. Twelve 
of State, Hon, J. C. Aikens; Receiver-General, | persons killed and over twenty seriously wounded. 
Hon. Alexander Campbell; Minister of Inland ‘ 
Revenue, Hon. L. F. G. Baby. OBITUARY. 

The Eastern question again offers threatening October 6.—In Boston, Massachusetts, the Rev. 
aspects. The Czar of Russia has sent a letter to | Nehemiah Adams, D.D., author of A South Side 
the powers asking them to unite in compelling | View of Slavery, in his seventy-third year. 
Turkey to execute her share of the Treaty of October 19.—In Baltimore, Maryland, Benja- 
Berlin, setting forth in detail the points in which | min H. Latrobe, the eminent civil engineer, aged 
the Porte has failed to fulfill its engagements as | seventy-one vears. 
specified in that treaty. It intimates, also, that October 20.—At Huntington, Long Island, Rear- 
the Treaty of Berlin was only explanatory of and} Admiral Hiram Paulding, of the United States 
a supplement to the Treaty of San Stefano, and | navy, aged eighty-one years. 
that both must be read together. This letter, September 27.—At Gotha, in Saxe -Coburg- 
taken in connection with the recent threatening | Gotha, Dr. August Heinrich Petermann, the emi- 
attitude of Russia toward Turkey, and her un- | nent geographer, aged fifty-six years. 
pleasant relations with England in Asia, is deemed October 12.—In France, Felix-Antoine-Phili- 
to be a step toward re-opening the questions that | bert Dupanloup, the celebrated Roman Catholic 
were considered as settled at Berlin. Bishop of Orleans, aged seventy-six years, 
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Chitar’s Drawer, 


NROM the recently published biography of Al- | the Isle, 
|: exander H. Stephens we cull the following | hern 


-dote: col 





was a New Licht elder down about Whit 
and a powerful hand at a prayer, and he 








cive no bad a discoorse by a time, when 





‘ile on the subject of old Georgia school- | there was occasion. The minister took a notion 
masters, our readers will perhaps forgive us if | of a new-fangled kind o’ religion they ca’t a Sun 
we mention another, though he has no immedi- | day-school; and Cuthbert, as a forbye righteous 
ate connection with our narrative. His name] man, took a great hand in’t, and imagined it 


would make all the lads and lasses into saints, 





ing county. He was a preacher as well as tea and banish every kind of wickedness out o’ the 
er, and in the latter character he wielded parish. One Sunday they were giving out prizes 


hickory and took his dram in all respects like | for the best attendance, and Cuddie, as the min 
the rest of his brethren. He was a great poli-| ister was absent, improved the occasion by giv- 
tician, and took a lively interest in all the local | ing a discoorse on Sunday-schoois. ‘Av!’ says 
affairs of the county. One Friday afternoon, | he,‘this parish is joost like the city o’ Jericho; 
when there was to be next day a horse-race at | it’s hotchin’ wi’? sinners; an’ oor minister’s like 


the county town, one of the competitors in which | Joshua the prophet mairchin’ roon aboot it wi’ 


was one of his political leaders, he admonished | the ram’s horns, an’ blawin’ like the verra deevil. 
his boys in the following fashion: Av, an’ we'll blaw an’ we'll rair an’ we'll shoot 

‘ Boys, I suppose you know that there’s going | till the wa’s o’ wickedness come rattlin’ aboot 
to be a horse-race in town to-morrow. Now, | their lugs like a thousan’ cairtfu’s o’ stanes An’ 
boys, don’t you go to it. Butsboys, if you do | whut ir ram’s horns, think ye? just the horns o’ 


ro. don’t you bet; whatever you do, don’t you}a muirlan’ tip; but the tip horns that Joshua 
go, ‘ ; | | 


ret. But, boys, if you do bet—mind what I tell | tootit on had nae siller rims on them an’ nae 


you: if you do bet, be sure to bet on Abercrom- | siller mooth- piece, like the trumpets nooadays 








bie’s mare!” in’ nae gran’ polishin’ on them; na, na; they 
atta hie | were joost coorse ruhh horns wi’ a hole bored in 

“Wuen I travel by ra said an eminent di-| the sma’ en’ o’ them wi’ a red-het airn 
vine at an English station, the other day, “I se-| whaur is tre tip horns o’ Joshua noo, tae blaw 
lect a first-class carriage in the middle of the! the wa’s o’ oor Gallawa Jericho? Ay, whaur, 
train, I enter the middle compartment of that | think ye? they’re the elders an’ Sunday-school 


carriage, and I take the middle seat in that com- | teachers that’s stannin’ afore ye; an’ wi’ the help 
partment—in medio tutissimus: ibis—and I leave | 0’ the Lord we'll toot an’ we'll blaw an’ we'll rair 
the rest to Providence.” frae vae en’ o’ the parish tae the ither, till the 

“It strikes me he leaves precious little to | wa’s o’ wickedness is fleein’ in a thousan’ flinners. 


Providence,” said an eminent descendant of Mr. | Come up, lasses, an’ yet yer picter books!” 
Toodles, sotto voce, who was standing by. } ae 
sili ConcerninG the long-bow, no American effort 
| 


Dcrinc the early part of the rebellion the | can surpass one that comes to us from Scotland: 
majority of the Committee on Army Supplies of | “It was told that Colonel Andrew M‘Dowall, 
the House of Representatives reported in favor | when he returned from the war, was one day walk 
of granting supplies, while a strong minority re- | ing along by The Myroch, when he came on an 
port opposing the grant was presented by Mr. | old man sitting greetin’ on a muckle stane at the 
Vallandigham. After the reading of the minori | road-side. When he came up, the old man rose 
ty report, Mr. Thaddeus Stevens inquired of Mr. | and took off his bonnet, and said 


V. whether his report was signed by all the oppos “* Ye’re welcome hame again, laird.’ 
ing members of the committee. Mr. V. replied, “Thank you,’ said the colonel ; adding, aftera 
testily, “ Yes, Sir, and not one of them has made | pause, ‘I should surely -know your face. Aren’t 
his mark.” you Nathan M‘Culloch ?” 
“ And never will,” retorted Stevens. “*Ve'’re richt, *deed, says Nathan ; ‘it’s just 
-_—_— | me, laird,’ 
Wuen Kentucky had among its Congressional | «You must be a good age, now, Nathan,’ says 


delegation a Marshall, somewhat distinguished | the colonel. 
for his pomposity if not for his ability, Mr. Thad “¢T’m no verra aul’ yet, laird,’ was the reply ; 
deus Stevens, in the course of debate, referred | ‘I’m just turnt a hunner.’ 
to the “distinguished gentleman from Kentucky ;” | ‘A hundred!’ says the colonel, musing ; ‘well, 
whereupon Marshall, rising in his place, inter- | you must be all that. But the idea of a man ofa 
rupted Mr. Stevens with the question, “ Does the | hundred sitting blubbering that way! What ever 
gentleman refer to me ?” could you get to cry about ?” 

“No, Sir,” replied Stevens ; “ whenever I speak ‘““¢ Tt was my father lashed me, Sir,’ said Nathan, 


of the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky I | blubbering again; ‘an’ he put me oot, so he did 





always mean Mr. Crittenden.” | “*Your father! said the colonel; ‘is your fa- 
_—— | ther alive yet ?” 
Galloway Gossip is the title of a modest vol “*Leevin! av,’ r »plied Nathan: ‘I ken that the 
ume containing a series of articles illustrative of | day tae my sorrow.’ 
the manners, customs, and peculiarities of the| ‘‘ Where is he? says the colonel. ‘What an 


aboriginal Picts of Galloway, for which we are | age he must be! I would like to see him.’ 

indebted to the courtesy of the editor. Our cleric- ““* Oh, he’s up in the barn there,’ says Nathan ; 

al readers, we are sure, will enjoy the following: | ‘an’ no in a horrid gude humor the noo, aither.’ 
“Young Cuddie Lauchison, or M‘Lauchlan at| “They went up to the barn together, and found 
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the father busy threshing the barley with the big {ing known as a “big gun” of the Methodist 
flail and tearing on fearful. Seeing Nathan and | Church, a great crowd turned out to hear the 
the laird coming in, he stopped and saluted the dedicatory sermon. After preaching, it was pro- 
colonel, who, after inquiring how he was, asked posed to take up a collection to pay off the 
him what he had struck Nathan for. 





}church debt. An appeal was made, and the 


‘The young rascal!’ says the father, ‘there’s | brothers came down hvely with their subscrip- 


nae dooin’ wi’ him 5 he’s never oot o’ a mischief. 
1 had tae lick him this mornin’ for throwiw stanes 


at his grandfather !” 


7 


Gattoway folk are not given to change, as per 


herewith sample : 


“Gie us a story or two! Verra weel, then, 
here’s yin. George Dalrymple was a drainer, and 
he lived in a wee thatch house at Pilwherry road- 


end in The Inch, and he came out of Ayrshire, 


and so he was a kind of ignorant buddy; and as 


he belonged to the Unitarians, he was not very 


well acquainted with the inside of the kirk; for | 


about Ayrshire Unitarian does not mean very 
much in the way of religion, but rather the other 
way. However, he had a wean that took the mez- 
zles and died, and the minister gaed his wa’s up 
to try and comfort them. It was the minister of 
New Luce, for the wife had been at that kirk a 
time or two. 

“Ay says the minister, with a sympathizing 
sigh, ‘we must take comfort in the knowledge 
that the Lord has taken it to a better place.’ 

“© Of coorse, Sir,’ savs Geordy, showing off his 
godliness ; “we ken a’ that; the Lord hae him safe 


in Beelzebub’s bosom by this time. It’s certain- | 


ly very kind of Him.’ 

“* Abraham’s bosom, my good man,’ says the 
minister; ‘it’s Abraham’s bosom you mean.’ 

“*T mean naething o’ the kin’, Sir,’ says Geordy; 
‘I mean what I say. Yer Awbraham’s bosom 
may do weel eneuch for a wheen Gallawa folk, but 
oor wean’s gaun nae siccan gate; a’ oor freens 
h 1eS gane tae Beelzebub’s bosom this lang eneuch, 
and we're no gaun to change.’ ” 


From an old friend in the Genesee country we 
have the following, copied from a tombstone in 
the grave-yard at Bethany Centre, New York: 

EDWARD HODGKINS, 
A So_prer oF THR REVOLUTION, 
Died May 10, 1835, aged 83. 
And SUSAN, his Wife, 
Died April 17, 1847, aged 93. 
We honor those who sot us free, 
And thank them for our Liberty. 


Tus epitaph on a young lady who was acci- | 
dentally shot by a school-mate is copied from a |} 
stone in the grave-yard at New Boston, New | 
Hampshire : 

Thus fell this lovely, blooming daughter 
By the malicious hand of a revengeful Henry. | 
On the way to school he met her, 
And with a six self-cocked pistol shot her. 
In the same grave-yard a woman is eulogized as 
having been “a good mother and a loving con- 
cert.” 


Taree or four years ago the Methodists of El 
Dorado, Kansas, completed their church build- 
ing, and, in anticipation of a good time, sent for 
trother D. P. Mitchell, the recent Greenback can- 
didate for Governor, to come over to El Dorado | 
and dedicate the new church. On the appointed | 
day Brother Mitchell made his appearance. Be- | 





| tions; but it was found on counting it up that a 
few dollars were lacking. Brother John Teter, 
an old Virginian, and a second cousin of Brother 

| Mitchell, was a member of the church, and had 

already subscribed one hundred dollars. During 
the second appeal the preacher noticed Brother 

Teter putting his hand in his pocket. 

“Well,” said Brother Mitchell, “are you going 
down in your pocket for more money, Brother 
} Teter ?” 
ee No,” said Brother Teter; “I am hunting for 
| my tobacker.” 

Looking him straight in the eyes, Brother 
| Mitchell said, “There is but one place in the 
| Bible that justifies the use of tobacco,” 

| “What's that ?” said Brother Teter. 

| “*He that is filthy, let him be filthy still,” 

remarked Brother Mitchell. 

| 


This brought down the house, and also brought 
out the balance of the money necessary to pay 
off the indebtedness of the church. ; 

| As every body in that portion of Kansas knows 
| John Teter, of course they can fully appreciate 
| the joke, 


| 





“DEAR TOM, LET'S LIVE 80 QUIET.” 


TOM’S LITTLE STAR; OR, THE ART AND THE 
WOMAN, 


Sweet Mary, pledged to Tom, was fair 
And graceful, young and slim. 

Tom loved her truly, and one dare 
Be sworn that she loved him; 

For, twisting bashfully the ring 
That sealed the happy fiat,. 

She cooed: “ When married in the spring, 
Dear Tom, let’s live so quiet! 


‘*Let’s have our pleasant little place, 
Our books, a friend or two; 

No noise, no crowd, but just your face 
For me, and mine for you. 

Won't that be nice?” “It is my own 
Idea,” said Tom, “* so chary, 

So deep and true, my love has grown. 
I worship you, my Mary.” 
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ee a eae 
She was a tender, nestl ng thing, | ‘and very sad, 
“A girl that loved her home, | artistic. 
S As rt of dove with folded wing, | ; you're commonplace ; 
4 A bird not made to roam, } re far ve you. 
But gently rest her little claw * spoke Tom's honest face, 
The simile to carry) tist enough—to love you.” 
i W 1 husband's stronger paw— 
y rl to marry. From that time forth was Mary changed; 
‘ Her eyes stretched open wide; 
rtship was a summer sea, Her smooth fair hair in friz arranged, 
So oth, so bright, 80 ¢ ilm, And parted on the side. 
I day Mary restlessly | More and more 8 ge she grew, and quite 
| : : i arm, Incapable of tal 
f ‘ woked ¢ . ight or planned The slighest notice how each night 
jer satin forehead wrinkled, She set Tom's poor heart aching 
it a tattoo on his hand, 
Her eyes were strange and twinkled. | As once he left her at the door, 
**A thousand times good-1 oy 
S never heard Tom’s fond remarks, Sighed Mary, sweet ne’er before. 
His “‘ sweety-tweety dear,” } Poor Tom revived, looked bright 
Or noticed once the little larks * Mary,” he said, “‘ you love me sv? 
‘ He played to m i her hear. We have not grown asunder ?” 
4 What ails,” he begged, “ ms “Do not I lly, Tom; you know 
What a 2 | I'm studying with Thunder. 
# Do not } I've met 
P ssol Thunder.” ‘““That’s from the famous Juliet scene. 
he do another bit.” 
Qu Tom: “I don’t know what you mean.” 
- Then listen; this is it: 
S 
| 
é 
“< 
¥ 
‘ PROFESSOR SHAKSPEARE THUNDER.” 
‘Thunder !” said Tom; ‘and who is he 2” 
“You goose! why, don’t you know ? 
‘I don’t. She never frowned at me, 
Or called me ‘ goose.’ And though,’ 
Thought Tom, “it may be playfulness, 
It racks my constitution.” 
y, Thunder teac i ‘8 with success 
Dramatic elocution. 
‘Oh! Ah! Indeed! and what is that ? 
My notion is but faint.” 
“It’s art,” said Mary, brisk and pat. 
Tom thought that “‘ art” meant paint. 
3 “You blundering boy! why, art is just 
i What makes one stare and wonder, 
To understand high art you must 
Hear Shakspeare read by Thunder.” 
Tom started at the turn of phrase ; 
It sounded like a swear. ‘Dear love, adieu. 
Then Mary said, to his amaze, Anon, good nurse. Sweet Montague, be true. 
With aan groan and glare, Stay but a little, I will come again.’ 
**To be or-r—not to be? And fain Now, Tom, say ‘ Blesséd, blesséd night!” 
To a discreet yet gallant, Said Tom, with hesit ition, 
He asked, *“* Dear, have you any—pa ““B-blesséd night.” “‘ Pshaw! that's not right; 
“Oh no, Tom, I have talent. You've no ap preciation.” 
‘ Professor Thunder told me so; At Tom's next call he heard up stairs 
He sees it in my eye; A langh most loud and coarse ; 
He Says ny tones and gestures show Then Mary, knocking down the chairs, 
My destiny is hi Came prancing like a horse. 
Said Tom, for Mary’s health afraid, “*Hal ha! ha! Well, Governor, how are 
His ignorance revealing, ye? I've been down five times, climbing up 
“Ts talent, dear, that noixe you made ? your stairs in my long clothes.’ 
“Why, no; that’s Hamlet's feeling.” That's comedy,” she said. ‘* You’re mad,” 
Said Tom. ‘Mad? Ha! Ophelia! 
‘He must have felt most dreadful bad.” They bore him barefaced on his bier, 





‘The character is mystic,’ And on his grave rained many a tear,’” 
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AND ROUND THE ROOM WENT TEARING.” 
And every word and every pause 

Ma M ** quote a speech.” 
If ‘I n was sad he had cause 4 

S} say, in sobbing screech, 


‘Clifford, why dor 


t 


you speak to me 


At flowers for a present 


s 1 t, and sal 
**When dais 


Tom blurted, “7 


s, coquettishly, 


s pied and violets bla 


8 not pleasant.” 


1 do not know the bliss 





talk about 
before me; 
com out id 





‘hunder TI have found 


l sacred fire’ they 
I te lf way 

It's duty to 
An¢ my friends 

“ny a I 
A thor cours 


*T can not fail to be the 
, 


* And so I'm going on 


Tom softly shook 





bom t 


she said; 
with a bound.” 
his head. 





lo star in Western cities.” 


And Mary went: but Mary came 
To f within a week; 





“Why, arf means work and slave, and bear 


'T 


1 month she 


A sorts of scandal 


j 


ntle, sweet, 


] 


came to Tom, 
and meek. 


is rejoiced: his heart was none 
hardest or the sternest. 
*Oh, Tom,” she sobbed, “ it 


But art is dreadful earnest 


i] 











too; 


‘o dread the critics so you dare 
Not look a paper through; 


Cc 


looked like fun, 





I'LL OLEAR PARNASSUS WITH A BOUND.” 


Oh, ‘art is long’ and hard.” ‘ And you 
Are short and—soft, my darling.” 

“My money, Tom, is gone—it flew.” 
“That's natural, with a starling.” 


‘*T love you more than words can say, 
Dear Tom.” He gave a start. 
“Mary, is that from any play ?” 
““No, Tom, it’s from my heart.” 
He took the tired, sunny head, 
With all its spent ambitions, 
So gently to his breast, she said 
No word but sweet permissions. 


“Can yon forgive me, Tom, for—” “ Li 
He finished out the phrase. 

‘*My love, you're patterned for a wife. 
The crowded public ways 

Are hard for even the strongest heart; 
Yours beats too softly human. 

However woman choose her art, 
Yet art must choose its woman.” 





“CAN YOU FORGIVE MB, TOM?” 











